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light  that  comes 
Wtajvith  darkness.. 


Brought  To  More  Than  A  Million  Reader^Friends  By 
Chicago's  HOME  Newspaper  And  BASIC  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 


The  day  ends  and  night  o’er  takes  the  city.  Within 
the  houses  lights  begin  to  gleam  as  if  to  beckon  the 
workers  on  their  homeward  journey.  And,  at  this 
hour,  still  another  light  appears.  It  is  the  radiance 
of  human  knowledge. 

Every  weekday  evening  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
bringstothefamily  fireside  an  illuminationfor  minds 
eager  to  keep  pace  with  the  multitudinous  happen¬ 
ings  of  the  world.  Minds  eager  to  know  events  abroad. 


in  the  nation,  in  their  own  community.  Minds  eager 
for  the  substances  that  feed  active  thought. 

More  than  a  million  reader-friends  welcome  The 
Daily  News  as  good  companion  and  good  counsel¬ 
lor.  It  is  BASIC  to  their  reading  habits.  And  BASIC, 
too,  for  advertisers  in  the  Chicago  market.  For  43 
consecutive  years  they  have  placed  more  Total  Dis¬ 
play  advertising  in  The  Daily  News  than  in  any  other 
Chicago  newspaper— morning,  evening  or  Sunday.* 


*For  fair  comfSonson,  liquor  linage  omilled  since  The  Daily  News  does  not  accept  advertising  hr  alcoholic  beverages 
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Y^ominant 

THROUGH 
THE  YEARS 


When  Mr.  Hearst  acquired  the  Journal  some  49  years 
ajjo,  one  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  increase  the 
price  of  the  paper  from  one  cent  to  two  cents. 

By  making  a  better  paper — and  keeping  at  it — he  not 
only  held  his  readers  but  increased  their  number  so 
that  the  Journal-American  soon  was  dominant  in  the 
New  York  evening  field,  and  has  been  for  more  than 
40  years. 

History  repeats.  Last  October  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  raised  its  evening  price  from  3^  to  Si.  Other 
New  York  evening  newspapers  followed  six  months 
later. 

Thejournal-American  continues  to  dominate— because 
the  families  of  New  York  City  want  it  in  their  homes. 
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Akron  Beacon  Journal 

Atlanta  Constitution 

Boston  Herald 

Charlotte  Observer 

Chicago  Sun 

Detroit  Free  Press 

Enid  News  &  Eagle 

Ft.  Wayne  Journal  Gazette 

Miami  Herald 

Minneapolis  Journal 

Now  Buford  Times 

New  Orleans  Times  Picayune 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  &  Times 

Philadelphia  Record 

Portland  Journal 

San  Diego  Union 

Seattle  Star 

St.  Louis  Star-Times 

Tampa  Daily  Times 

Trenton  Times 
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The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature's  recent  survey  among  the  members  of 
the  capital's  press  corps  brought  forth  this  triple  tribute  to  Thomas  L.  Stokes 
as  the  “Washington  correspondent  who  does  the  best  all-around  job  as 
measured  in  terms  of  fairness,  reliability,  ability  to  analyze  the  news." 

A  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  Stokes  for  11  years  has  been  a  star  columnist  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers.  Now,  outside  their  territory,  his  daily 
article  of  comment  and  analysis  is  syndicated  nationally  beginning  October  23. 
For  sample  releases,  for  terms,  please  write — or  wire,  collect — to 

"TTnitliU 

FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42«  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17  N  Y 


1 


GENERAL 

MOTORS 


ladlanapellt,  Indiana 


Eytry  Sunday  Afternoon 

General  Motors  Symphony  of  the  Air  —  NBC  Network 
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One  hundred  and  sixty  Washington  newspaper  correspondents 
have,  by  a  vote  of  more  than  five  to  one,  named  The  New  York 
Times  the  newspaper  "maintaining  the  best  all-around  Washing¬ 
ton  news  service  as  measured  by  reliability,  comprehensiveness, 
fairness." 

The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  made  the  poll.  Newspaper 
men  from  all  over  the  country,  who  are  well  qualified  to  judge 
the  "product"  in  which  they  deal,  made  the  decision.  The  New 
York  Times  received  85  votes;  the  second  newspaper  only  16. 

SintiejS 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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Knight  Acquires  Control 
Of  Chicago  Daily  News 


ASNE  President  Wins  Court 
Approved  to  Buy  Knox  Share 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO,  Oct.  19— John  S. 

Knight,  president  of  Knight 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  acquired 
controlling  interest  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  with  court  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  executors’  choice 
in  the  sale  of  the  late  Col.  Frank 
Knox's  holdings. 

Announcement  of  transfer  of 
control  was  made  yesterday  by 
Mrs.  Annie  Reid  Knox,  widow  of 
the  late  publisher  and  Secretary 
of  the  Navy;  Laird  Bell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Chicago  Daily  News,  Inc., 
and  Holman  D.  Pettlbone.  exec¬ 
utors  of  the  Knox  will.  Colonel 
Knox  died  April  28. 

Mr.  Knight  becomes  publisher 
and  president.  He  is  also  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Akron  (O.)  Beacon- Jour¬ 
nal  and  Miami  Herald,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

The  transfer  to  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  consisted  of  65  and 
20/22  shares  of  stock  of  Daneco 
Corporation,  Daily  News  Hold¬ 
ing  Company,  and  7,911  shares 
of  common  stock  of  the  Daily 
News.  Of  this,  the  estate's  hold¬ 
ings  comprised  63  and  14/22 
shares  of  Daneco  and  5,301 
shares  of  Daily  News  common. 

It  is  understood  the  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  be  received  by  the  Knox 
estate  are  approximately  $2,150,- 
OOO  cash. 

Mr.  Knight  acquired  a  two- 
thirds  interest  in  the  51  per  cent 


Weigh  Labor  Problem 

Chicogo,  Oct  19 — After  two 
days  of  closed  sessions  at  the 
Palmer  House,  a  report  on  the 
results  of  the  special  labor 
conference  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  their  representa¬ 
tives  was  being  processed  to¬ 
day.  It  had  not  been  released 
for  publication  up  to  Editor  & 
Publisher's  press  time.  The 
meeting,  called  by  the  Special 
Standing  Committee  of  the 
American  Newspoper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  was  ot- 
tended  by  140  persons,  mostly 
publishers. 


control  of  the  Daily  News  as 
represented  through  Daneco. 
which  owns  226,000  of  the  400,000 
shares  of  Daily  News  common. 

It  is  understood  his  bid  ap¬ 
proximated  $15  a  share  on  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  the  Daily  News 
and  was  no  higher  than  several 
other  bids  considered  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutors. 

In  addition,  it  is  understood 
Mr.  Knight  bought  2,610  shares 
of  Daily  News  common  from 
Mrs.  Knox,  with  2  and  3/11 
shares  of  Daneco.  This,  together 
with  assuming  a  64  per  cent 
liability  in  the  $185,000  note  out¬ 
standing  to  the  Walter  Strong 
Estate,  brought  the  purchase 
price  up  to  more  than  $2,300,000. 

Combined  assets  of  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Inc.  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  Building  Com¬ 
pany  were  listed  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $24,200,000,  in  the  last 
annual  statement  to  stockhold¬ 
ers. 

On  assuming  control  of  the 
68  -  year  -  old  institution,  Mr. 
Knight  paid  tribute  to  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  Victor  Lawson,  Walter 
A.  Strong  and  Colonel  Knox,  as¬ 
serting  it  will  be  his  aim  to  con¬ 
tinue  “the  sound  policy  and 
enviable  traditions  of  the  Daily 
News.”  He  also  declared  the 
paper  would  continue  to  be  po¬ 
litically  independent. 

The  News  will  continue  to 
support  Governor  Dewey  for  the 
Presidency,  Mr.  Knight  .said. 

The  executors  told  Probate 
Judge  John  F.  O’Connell  that 
Mr.  Knight  is  a  “publisher  out¬ 
standing  in  the  profe.ssion”  and 
expressed  the  belief  he  will  “pre¬ 
serve  and  strengthen  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  paper  in  a  manner 
of  which  the  citizens  of  Chicago 
will  be  proud.” 

A  similar  statement  was  issued 
by  Mr.  Bell  to  the  Daily  News 
staff,  saying; 

“Colonel  Knox  in  his  will  di¬ 
rected  his  executors  to  dispose 
of  his  interest  in  the  Daily  News 
with  a  view  to  insuring  a  man¬ 
agement  which  should  preserve 
the  character  and  traditions  of 
the  paper  as  well  as  with  a  view 
to  the  interests  of  the  estate. 
The  executors,  after  prolonged 
negotiations,  determined  that 
these  requirements  were  best 
met  by  the  sale  just  effected.” 


Upon  approval  by  the  court. 
Mr.  Knight,  Basil  L.  Walters, 
executive  editor  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers,  and  C.  Blake  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  Akron  attorney  for  Mr. 
Knight,  went  to  the  Daily  News 
office  and  conferred  with  depart¬ 
ment  heads. 

Other  officers  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers  are  Mr.  Knight’s  brother, 
James  L.  Knight,  vice-president; 


John  S.  Knight 


and  John  H.  Barry,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Each  Knight  news¬ 
paper  is  operated  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  unit. 

“In  assuming  control  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  I  do  so  with 
mixed  emotions  of  pride  in  the 
ownership  of  a  great  institution 
and  a  sobering  awareness  of  our 
responsibility  to  the  community 
and  state  which  it  serves,”  said 
Mr.  Knight’s  formal  statement. 

“The  splendid  reputation  and 
character  which  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  enjoys  throughout 
the  world  is  indeed  a  tribute  to 
the  remarkable  genius  of  a  very 
wise  and  gifted  publisher,  the 
late  Victor  Lawson. 

“Under  his  able  direction,  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  became  a 
symbol  of  truth  and  integrity. 
The  newspaper  reflected  the 
noble  character  of  the  man.  As 
an  example  of  his  vision.  Mr. 
Lawson  pioneered  in  foreign 
news  and  as  a  result  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service  is 
today  pre-eminent  in  that  field. 

‘"nie  principles  established  by 
Mr.  Lawson  were  embraced  and 
perpetuated  by  the  late  Walter 
Strong  and  Col.  Frank  Knox, 
whose  sudden  death  last  spring 
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brought  an  illustrious  and  patri¬ 
otic  career  to  a  close. 

“I  realize  that  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  make  fulsome  prom¬ 
ises  and  pledges.  However,  there 
are  a  few  fundamentals  which 
will  always  govern  the  conduct 
of  the  news  under  my  direction: 

“1.  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
will  continue  to  politicaUy  in¬ 
dependent. 

“2.  It  wiU  be  our  aim  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  sound  policies  and 
enviable  traditions  of  the  Dally 
News.  We  wiU  also  consider  that 
the  newspaper’s  first  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  to  the  general  public- 
uncontrolled  by  any  group,  fac* 
tion,  party  or  selfish  interest. 

“It  will  be  dedicated  solely  to 
the  public  service. 

“3.  The  Daily  News  will  fight 
for  those  principles  it  believes  to 
be  right  and  will  oppose  with  all 
its  strength  any  encroachment 
upon  the  liberties  and  inalien¬ 
able  rights  of  our  people,  as  weU 
as  sinister  and  subversive  influ¬ 
ences  which  from  time  to  time 
threaten  to  undermine  the  foim- 
dation  of  our  republic. 

“4.  It  will  believe  in  the  City 
of  Chicago  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

“We  pledge  you  therefore  a 
well  edited,  complete  and  vigor¬ 
ous  newspaper  which  we  would 
like  you  to  consider  as  your  own. 

“Unquestionably  we  will  make 
mistakes  and  at  that  time,  as  al¬ 
ways,  we  invite  your  advice  and 
counsel.  With  reasonable  limi¬ 
tations  of  space,  our  columns 
will  be  open  for  the  fullest  and 
uncensored  expression  of  your 
viewpoint. 

“We  hope  to  be  tolerant,  just, 
friendly  and  fair. 

“The  Chicago  Daily  News  will 
continue  to  reflect  the  enterprise 
and  progressive  spirit  of  the  mid¬ 
west;  the  qualities  of  strength 
which  have  made  Chicago  the 
great  city  that  it  is;  a  city  which 
truly  typifies  the  far-reaching 
vision  and  unconquerable  spirit 
of  the  greatest  nation  of  the 
world. 

“We  have  an  unbounded  faith 
in  the  future  of  Chicago.  It  is 
destined  to  become  the  largest 
city  in  America. 

“By  serving  as  an  impartial 
portrayer  of  the  news,  a  fearless 
interpreter  of  the  moving  events 
of  our  time  and  a  faithful,  sin¬ 
cere  and  honest  servant  of  the 
people,  we  hope  to  play  a  con¬ 
structive  part  in  that  develop¬ 
ment. 

“In  a  word,  if  it  helps  Chicago, 
the  Daily  News  is  for  it.” 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  was 
founded  as  a  one-cent  newspaper 
on  Dec.  23,  1875  by  Melville  E. 
Stone,  who  later  distinguished 
himself  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Stone,  with  WiUiam  E. 
Dougherty,  a  Chicago  reporter 
conceived  the  idea  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  one-cent  paper  and  they 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Herald  Tribune  Forum 
Like  Living  Newspaper 

Headliners  Become  Byliners  As  Pages 
Uniold  With  News  and  Editorials 


TO  THE  WORKING  newspaper-  Mrs.  Reid’s  platform  mastery, 
men,  the  New  York  Herald  introducing  a  slim  Nazi  refugee 
Tribune  "Forum  on  Current  girl  or  a  six-foot-three  major 
Problems"  is  a  living  newspaper,  general  with  equal  grace  and 
with  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid  directing  charm,  assured  the  Forum’s  suc- 
a  staff  that  would  make  any  cess  with  the  ballroom  crowds 
publisher  wish  for  an  unlimited  from  the  very  first  session,  while 
newsprint  supply.  Miss  Elsa  Lang,  the  Herald  Trib- 

As  the  1944  sessions  came  to  une’s  promotion  manager,  and 
an  end  Wednesday  night  at  the  Miss  Lynn  Preston,  an  assistant, 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel’s  grand  provided  ultra-service  in  the 
ballroom  in  New  York  City,  press  room  for  the  visiting  news- 
amid  the  greatest  outpouring  of  peper  men,  not  only  from  New 
news  copy  which  has  ever  York  City  but  from  as  far  as 
marked  the  Forum,  shop  talkers  California. 

in  the  press  room  reflected  on  Some  40  employes  of  the  Her- 
the  makeup  and  bylines  of  this  aid  Tribune,  from  multig-aph, 
spoken  newspaper:  classified  and  proofreading  de- 

Lead  war  story,  by  Admiral  partments,  were  maishalled  for 
Chester  W.  Nimitz,  reporting  by  duty  in  preparing  copies  of 
radio  from  "somewhere  in  the  speeches  with  last-minute  cor- 
Pacific.”  rections,  keeping  typewriters  in 

The  Presidential  campaign,  by  order  and  answering  phones. 
Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  ( for  The  Forum  broke  into  the 
himself)  and  Mayor  Fiorello  H.  press  of  the  nation  a  week  before 
LaGuardia  ( for  President  Roose-  the  opening  when  Sidney  Hill- 
velt).  man,  chairman  of  the  CIO  Polit- 

Veterans’  affairs,  by  Anna  leal  Action  Committee,  withdrew 
Rosenberg  of  the  War  Manpower  his  acceptance  of  an  invitation 
Conunission.  to  speak  at  the  session  devoted 

Post-war  business,  by  Dr.  Cole  to  politics.  He  said  the  Herald 
CooUdge,  assistant  chemical  dl-  Tribune  had  implied  erroneous- 
rector  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Ne-  ly  he  was  to  represent  the  Demo- 
mours  &  Co.  cratic  side,  whereas  he  was  a 

The  job  outlook,  by  Henry  J.  member  of  the  American  Labor 
Kaiser,  ship  and  airplane  manu-  Party. 

facturer.  Several  days  later,  the  White 

Youth  column,  by  Shirley  House  announced  President 
Temple  of  the  movies.  Roosevelt  had  declined  an  invi- 

Labor  news,  by  James  B.  tation — the  first  time  since  he 
Carey,  national  secretary  of  the  took  office  that  he  has  not  ad- 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organi-  dressed  or  sent  a  message  to  the 
zations.  Forum. 

Editorial,  by  Archibald  Mac-  "He  didn’t  say  why,”  according 
Leish,  Librarian  of  Congress.  to  Stephen  Early,  White  House 
4  Editions  press  secretary,  who  announced 

_ _ _  _  a  brief  telegram  had  been  sent 

UK  Reid.  Inquiries  were  re- 

filled  with  stories  by  headliners  f„red  to  Robert  E.  Hannegan, 

♦Kt^aK^  #*^***’ainH  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 

through  four  ^itions.  There  tional  Committee,  who  Issued  a 
WM  even  a  little  room  for  ad-  statement  in  which  he  said:  "I 
vertisi^,  Mrs.  Reid  writing  t^  jq  believe  we  should  be  re- 
herrolf  as  she  introduced  quested  to  assist  in  providing 
^ward  J.  Noble,  rtairman  of  speakers  on  a  Forum  under  the 
the  Blue  Network  Co.,  with  a  conditions  and  circumstances 
plug  for  his  confection  business:  .^^^ich  you  have  imposed.” 

**T  nlurovQ  ooT*«*ir  crktviA  l.ifo  QnvAt*e  ^  »  f  ^  a  •  w 

As  vice-president  of  the  Her- 
aid  ’Tribune  and  chairman  of  the 
Forum,  Mrs.  Reid  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  declaring  “the  discussion 
was  planned  to  cover  fairly  the 
positions  of  both  major  parties. 
...  In  pursuance  of  the  non¬ 
partisan  poliey  of  the  Forum  as 
establish^  for  over  12  years.  I 
shall  try  to  find  a  supporter  of 
the  President  who  will  speak 
in  his  behalf." 

That  speaker  was  Mayor  La¬ 
Guardia,  who  spoke  on  “Why 
Resident  Roosevelt  Should  Be 


REST  PERIOD  IN  PACmC  WATERS 

WAR  correspondents  line  up  lor  a  picture  during  a  lull  in  operations 
oi  the  Amphibious  Force.  Seventh  Fleet.  Shown  aboard  the  flog- 
ship  oi  the  force  commander.  Rear  Adm.  Daniel  E.  Barbey.  they  an 
(L  to  r.):  Lee  Van  Atto.  International  News  Service;  Asohel  Bush. 
Associated  Press:  Lindsay  Parrott,  New  York  Times:  Froncis  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  United  Press;  Admiral  Barbey;  Fleetwood  Lawton,  National 
Broadcasting  Co.;  lack  Turcott.  New  York  News;  Robert  Shaplen, 
Newsweek,  ond  Nelson  Braidwood,  London  Doily  Telegroph, 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Oci.  22-23 — Colorado-Wy- 
oming  Advertising  Managers’ 
Assn,  semi-annual  meeting. 
Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  Denver. 

Oct.  22-24' — Interstate  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  28th 
fall  convention,  Philadelphia. 

Oct.  23-24^ — Domestic  Dis¬ 
tribution  Conference,  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  New  York. 

Oct.  24-27 — “Fashions  of 
the  Times,”  sponsored  by  New 
York  'Times,  third  annual. 

Oct.  24— New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Assn.,  fall 
meeting.  Copley  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

Oct.  25-26 — Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  fall  con¬ 
vention,  Neil  House,  Colum¬ 
bus. 

Oct.  25-29 — Financial  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Assn.,  29th  annual 
convention,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  30-Nov.  3— Food  Edi¬ 
tors  Conference,  Blackstone 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  31— New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Assn.,  annual  fall 
meeting,  Boston. 


Advartiaing 
Bright  Idaaa 
Cartoons  . . . 
Claasifiod 
Editorials 
Fohlmon 

Lottors  . 

Obituary  . . . 
Party  Lino  . 
Porsonals  . . 
Photography 
Promotion 
Shop  Tolk  . 
Short  Tokos 
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Confident  Tone  Marks 
Inland  Meeting  in  Chicago 


Largest  Attendance  in  Group's 
History  Hears  Talks  on  Trends  in  Field 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO,  Oct.  18 — Having  sur¬ 
vived  the  rigors  of  wartime 
publishing  problems,  daily  news¬ 
papers  can  face  the  future  with 
confidence  that  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  vital  factors  in  the 
post-war  period,  members  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  were  assured  at  their  60th 
annual  meeting  which  closed 
here  today.  More  than  350  In- 
la^ers  and  guests  took  part  in 
the  two-day  session,  marking 
the  largest  attendance  in  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  history. 

Inlanders  were  told  that  a 
“substantial  relaxation”  of  news¬ 
print  restrictions  can  be  expect¬ 
ed  in  the  third  quarter  of  1945. 
Canadian  mills  are  getting  more 
-wood  and  will  not  hesitate  to 
use  their  inventory  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  newsprint,  but  it 
takes  from  12  to  18  months  after 
the  wood  is  cut  to  receive  news¬ 
print  from  that  cutting,  it  was 
pointed  out. 

Slow  Change  Seen 
There  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
revolutionary  change  in  the 
machinery  or  meth^s  of  pub¬ 
lishing  in  the  immediate  post¬ 
war  period,  publishers  were 
told.  It  was  suggested  that  in¬ 
stead  of  new  methods  of  repro¬ 
duction,  publishers  should  ex¬ 
haust  the  possibilities  of  the 
methods  of  printing  now  in  use 
to  attain  better  results. 

Greater  attention  to  improved 
editorial  content  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  assure  continuance  of 
present  increased  revenue  from 
circulation.  A  growing  tend¬ 
ency  toward  a  weekly  rate  of  25 


cents  for  a  six-day  paper  was 
evidenced,  with  two  Inland 
papers  already  successfully  sell¬ 
ing  at  that  price. 

Don  Anderson,  Madison  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president,  succeeding  L. 
Mitchell  White,  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Ledger,  who  was  chosen  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Fred  Seaton,  Hastings  ( Neb. ) 
Tribune,  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  succeeding  Mr.  Anderson. 

William  F.  Canfield,  who  has 
been  deputy  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Inland  for  the  past  seven 
years,  was  advanced  to  the  sec¬ 
retaryship.  John  L.  Meyer,  who 
has  been  secretary-treasurer 
since  1932,  was  elected  general 
manager,  a  new  position,  and  re¬ 
elect^  treasurer. 

Newly-elected  directors  were 
Howard  W.  Blakely,  Rochester 
( Minn. )  Post- Bulletin;  L.  O. 
Brewer,  Newton  (la.)  News. 
and  A.  A.  Hoopingarner,  Dover 
( O. )  Reporter. 

The  board  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  instructing  the  president 
to  appoint  a  compact  committee 
of  central  states  journalism 
school  deans,  and  of  Inland  pub¬ 
lishers  to  consider  plans  for  co¬ 
operation  between  the  schools 
as  to  contests  among  Inland 
members.  The  suggestion  for 
such  action  came  from  Dean 
Frank  L.  Mott.  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

The  board  considered  a  pro¬ 
posal  by  O.  S.  Stauffer,  Arkansas 
City  ( Kans. )  Traveler  and  Grand 
Island  (Neb.)  Independent,  as 
to  the  present  state  of  news¬ 


AANR  Reaffirms  Faith 
In  Newspaper  Medium 


CHICAGO.  Oct.  15— Re-afifirmlng 

their  faith  in  newspapers  as 
a  primary  advertising  medium 
and  adopting  policies  which  will 
serve  to  continue  the  improved 
and  expanded  selling  methods 
used  to  create  more  national  ad¬ 
vertising  for  new.spapers.  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  embarked  on  their  third 
year  as  an  organization  at  the 
annual  meeting  here  today. 

The  AANR  now  has  104  mem¬ 
bers.  including  those  in  the 
newly-elected  Los  Angeles  chap¬ 
ter.  Other  chapers  are  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  New  York,  Detroit  and  San 
Francisco.  The  organization  em¬ 
braces  485  salesmen  for  news¬ 
papers  in  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  field. 

William  F.  Cresmer.  retiring 
n’-esident.  in  commenting  upon 
the  lusty  growth  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  warned  also  of  its  re¬ 
sponsibility.  ‘‘The  development 
of  national  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  publishers  we  rep¬ 
resent  is  our  business.”  he  said. 
“Our  Association  can  and  does 
face  that  objective  with  a  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose.  It  is  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  meet  with  a  highly  in- 
ouiring  mind  all  plans  puroo’'*- 
ing  to  be  aimed  to  that  end.  If, 
in  our  considered  judgment, 
such  plans  promise  ultimate 
benefits  for  our  publishers  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  foster 

them. 

“If,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
light  of  our  experience  and 
judgment,  they  seem  to  offer  no 
substantial  hope  for  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  status  quo,  we  must 

then,  for  the  benefit  of  our  pub¬ 
lishers,  meet  such  plans  with  a 


unified,  constructively  critical 
attitude.” 

The  suggestion  that  AANR 
should  increase  its  prestige  so 
that  advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies  will  look  upon  the  associa¬ 
tion  as  they  do  on  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers  and 
the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  was  advanced 
by  Herbert  W.  Moloney,  Paul 
Block  &  Associates,  incoming 
president  of  AANR. 

“We  represent  the  newspapers 
of  America,”  said  President  Mo¬ 
loney.  “It  is  my  opinion  that  we 
ought  to  think  of  operating  like 
the  ANA  and  4-A.  In  so  doing, 
there  need  be  no  change  in  the 
localized  operations  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  chapters.” 

Mr.  Moloney  emphasized  that 
the  AANR’s  objectives  in  the 
coming  year  will  be  the  same  as 
always:  “First,  to  help  promote 
all  advertising,  and  second,  to 
help  promote  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.” 

“In  the  reconversion  to  peace 
in  the  years  just  ahead,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “the  power  of  advertis¬ 
ing  represents  the  greatest  force 
to  help  American  industry,  first, 
in  reestablishing  normal  opera¬ 
tions,  and  second,  to  go  from 
there  to  new  and  higher  sales 
levels,  which  means  higher  em¬ 
ployment  levels. 

“While  all  forms  of  advertis¬ 
ing  are  good,  the  facts  clearly 
prove  that  the  American  news¬ 
paper  possesses  by  far  the 
greatest  selling  power,  and  is. 
therefore,  the  best  advertising 
medium.  The  people  of  America 
buy  47.000.0(X)  newspapers  each 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


INLAND  Daily  Preu  Association  oificors  and  nswly>oloctod  directors 
ot  Chicago  meeting.  Oct.  17-18.  seated  (1  to  r):  John  L.  Meyer, 
generol  manager  and  treasurer;  Don  Anderson.  Modison  Wisconsin 
State  loumaL  president'  L.  Mitchell  White.  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger, 
retiring  president  and  chairmen  oi  the  board;  and  Fred  Seaton. 
Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune,  vice-president;  standing  (I  to  r):  A.  A. 
Hoopingarner.  Dover  (O.)  Reporter;  L.  O.  Brewer,  Newton  (lo.) 
News;  Howmd  W.  Blakely.  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin,  all  direc¬ 
tors.  and  VinUiom  F.  Canfield,  secretary. 


paper  public  relations.  A  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  be  named  to  make 
such  a  study  and  bring  in 
recommendations. 

The  board  also  approved  the 
appoirvtment  of  a  committee  to 
investigate  further  a  pension 
plan  for  Inland  office  employes, 
with  power  to  act  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

Today’s  session  opened  with 
a  circulation  management  forum 
under  the  direction  of  James  F. 
Jae,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
president  of  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association. 
Mr.  Jae  urged  publishers  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  reading  public 
after  “V-Day”  and  suggested 
that  new  editorial  techniques 
may  be  needed. 

’The  “Little  Merchant  Plan” 
for  carrier  service  was  consid¬ 
ered  the  best  method  of  deliv¬ 
ery  with  fewer  complaints  from 
publishers  concerning  carrier 
turnover.  Retail  prices  and  cir- 
( Continued  on  page  60) 


IS  Gray  (Uft).  Monro*  (Mich.) 
News,  past  president  oi  Inlond 
and  legislative  chairman,  receives 
presentation  oi  weather  vane 
irom  Retiring  President  L  Mit¬ 
chell  White.  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger 
(right),  in  beholi  oi  Inlanders 
who  honored  Mr.  Gray  ior  his 
outstanding  service  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  as  William  A.  Butler,  Hol¬ 
land  (Mich.)  Sentinel,  looks  on. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Retailers  Hold  Forum 
On  Own  Ad  Problems 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


BEXIEVING  that  the  soundest 

way  in  which  newspapers  can 
meet  the  competition  of  other 
media  in  the  retail  advertising 
Aeld  is  not  by  extending  them¬ 
selves  over  too  wide  an^rea  but 
by  helping  to  improve  the  ad¬ 
vertising  they  carry  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  each  ad  more  nearly 
produces  maximum  returns  from 
existing  circulation,  we  are  de¬ 
voting  this  column  to  material 
gathered  from  a  recent  Fairchild 
Forum. 

Participating  in  the  forum, 
held  by  Fairchild  Publications  in 
New  York,  were  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion.  All  executives,  who  deal 
daily  with  advertising  from  the 
critical  buyer  point  of  view  and 
measure  its  value  in  the  terms 
of  sales  and  good  will  produced, 
they  exchanged  viewpoints  on 
mutual  problems. 

Retail  Viewpoint* 

Their  ideas  and  their  expres¬ 
sions  of  retail  problems  have 
very  real  value  for  the  news¬ 
paperman  who  feels  that  it  is 
profitable  for  him  to  be  familiar 
with  his  clients’  problems  and 
through  that  knowledge  contrib¬ 
ute  to  their  solution.  Members 
of  the  discussion  panel  were: 
John  Pearl,  the  Namm  Store; 
Lewellyn  Harries,  NRDGA;  Vic¬ 
tor  North,  G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.;  Dorothy  Swenson, 
.Abraham  &  Straus.  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn;  Alan  Wells,  Kaufman  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Pittsburgh;  Har¬ 
old  Merahn,  B.  Gertz,  Inc., 
.Tamaica,  N.  Y.;  B.  Lewis  Posen, 
Hochschild  Kohn  Co.,  Baltimore, 
and  Arthur  See,  Saks  34th 
Street. 

Answering  the  question;  “What 
do  you  feel  will  be  the  out¬ 
standing  problem  of  the  sales 
promotion  division  in  the  post¬ 
war  period?”  and  indicating  the 
growing  realization  on  the  part 
of  retailers  that  productive  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  future  will  be 
informed  and  informative  adver¬ 
tising.  one  executive  said; 

“There  is  going  to  be  a  grow¬ 
ing  demand  on  your  advertising 
dollars  by  all  media,  the  radio, 
the  newspaper,  color  advertising, 
direct  mail  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  They  are  all  going  to 
clamor  for  your  dollars.  .  .  .  'The 
other  big  problems  that  will 
come  up  will  be  the  problems  of 
making  records  more  effective. 

“You  will  have  to  learn  how 
to  avoid  the  loopholes  by  work¬ 
ing  more  closely  with  such 
things  as  copy  testing — getting  to 
the  point  where  you  can  get 
greater  returns  for  the  money 
you  spend.” 

Continuing  with  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  another  asserted;  “Our  job 
is  going  to  be  an  agency  job  in 
the  future — not  directly  through 


an  agency.  1  mean  dune  on  the 
standards.  Our  second  biggest 
problem  is  the  coordinating  of 
our  markets. 

“The  local  newspai>er  may  not 
have  anywhere  near  the  place  it 
has  had  in  the  past,  in  the  future, 
because  it  won't  in  any  way 
nearly  cover  it  ( the  market ) . 
There  will  be  all  different  meth¬ 
ods  of  transportation,  covering 
distances  to  your  store  and  the 
other  fellow's  store,  and  many  of 
those  (media)  that  you  have 
ignored  must  be  used.” 

It  is  obvious  from  these  re¬ 
marks  that  many  stores  are  going 
to  bid  for  larger  trading  areas, 
parts  of  which  may  be  well  be¬ 
yond  the  newspaper’s  intensive 
circulation  district.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  no  medium  can  honestly  be 
content  with  giving  a  certain 
specific  coverage  alone;  it  must 
strive  for  advertising  that  brings 
intensive  results. 

There  was  general  agreement 
at  the  forum  that  while  copy 
testing,  market  analysis  and 
quality  art  and  written  work 
would  be  among  the  retailer’s 
real  needs,  it  was  also  the  speak¬ 
ers’  consensus  that  relatively 
few  stores  would  be  properly 
equipped  or  financially  able  to 
do  those  jobs  themselves.  This 
indicates,  therefore,  a  definite 
place  where  newspapers  can 
make  themselves  increasingly  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  retailer. 

Radio  Question 

While  no  speaker  indicated 
any  degree  to  which  he  felt 
radio  would  be  used  by  retailers 
in  the  near  future,  those  whose 
statements  were  reported  pro¬ 
fessed  to  make  some  definite  use 
of  it.  By  and  large  they  feel 
it  is  thoroughly  useful  only  for 
institutional  advertising.  Never¬ 
theless  they  are  using  it,  radio 
is  frankly  going  to  many  pains  to 
make  it  attractive  to  retailers 
and  while  the  large  networks 
are  substantially  billed,  numer¬ 
ous  stations  in  sizable  communi¬ 
ties  have  time  to  sell  locally. 

The  subject  of  color  advertis¬ 
ing  also  received  the  attention 
of  the  forum,  and  most  of  the 
speakers  were  enthusiastic  about 
it  though  one  in  particular  felt 
that  the  cost  is  still  prohibitive. 
Generally,  they  believed  it  would 
come  rapidly  and  decrease  in 
cost  sharply  after  the  war. 

“Our  store  has  used  color  quite 
a  little  bit,”  one  speaker  said. 
“We  found  it  was  an  excellent 
way  to  ‘break’  a  promotion.  We 
have  broken  in  several  of  our 
anniversary  sales,  and  other 
things,  with  the  use  of  color,  and 
we  found  that  it  has  been  the 
best  medium  to  create  attention.” 

Another  added:  “Color  ads 
are  tremendously  successful  for 
strictly  mail  or  phone  order 
business.” 

Much  time  was  devoted  to  a 


Fancies  in  Furniture 


discussion  of  the  problem  of 
manufacturer  advertising  allow¬ 
ances,  the  old  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  argument.  Pros  and  cons 
were  about  equally  divided,  but 
it  was  generally  conceded  that 
stores  which  permit  the  manu¬ 
facturer's  allowance  to  influence 
the  nature  of  the  advertising  do 
so  to  their  detriment. 

“We  are  condemning,  not  ad¬ 
vertising  allowances,  but  con¬ 
demning  the  use  of  advertising 
allowances,”  emphasized  one 
speaker,  “and  impugning  the 
sanity  of  the  people  that  run 
department  stores  and  the  people 
that  run  the  advertising  in  the 
department  stores.” 

Another  pointed  out  this  possi¬ 
bility  to  consider:  “If  a  brand 
manufacturer  spent  his  money 
nationally,  he  would  spend  more 
money  for  the  same  space.  There 
is  a  great  movement  on  foot 
right  now — there  is  a  group  of 
newspapers — the  better  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country — 
banding  together.  It  is  not  a 
chain,  not  a  network,  but  it  is 
a  group  as  they  call  it.  A  co¬ 
operative  effort  to  have  group 
rates  for  all  of  these  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

“You  take  it  in  one  or  the 
whole  bunch,  and  you  get  quite 
a  bit.  Along  with  that  idea  there 
is  also  a  motion,  and  if  the  thing 
goes  through  it  will  be  with  us 
in  about  six  months  to  a  year — 
where  any  nationally  advertised 
brand,  no  matter  what  store  it  is 
advertised  in,  will  pay  the  na¬ 
tional  rates. 

“Half  of  the  rate  will  be  billed 
to  you  at  your  rate,  but  the  other 
half  will  be  billed  at  the  na¬ 
tional  rates.  .  .  .” 

’These  are  a  few  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  angles  which  are  much  in 
the  minds  of  retailers  today.  All 
of  them  concern  the  retailer 
deeply;  all  of  them,  therefore, 
deserve  the  interested  considera¬ 
tion  of  newspapers. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

IN  MORE  than  180  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  a  new 
campaign  is  being  launched  by 
Ballantine  Ale  &  Beer.  Based 
on  homonyms,  words  which 
( Continued  on  page  50 ) 


Hecht  Prepares 
Fanciful  Ads 
For  Furniture 

Misters  Chippendale,  Hepple- 
white,  Sheraton.  Duncan  Phyffe, 
and  others  who  have  won  re¬ 
nown  in  the  furniture  designing 
business  take  the  spotlight  in  a 
.series  of  institutional  ads  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Hecht  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.,  department  store. 

Run  originally  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  later  in  the  Wa*h- 
ington  News  the  ads  brought 
many  inquiries  and  as  a  result 
have  been  copyrighted  by  the 
Hecht  Co.  and  are  being  offered 
to  furniture  dealers  in  other  ter¬ 
ritories.  A  New  York  agency  U 
also  considering  buying  the  syn¬ 
dicate  right  to  the  series. 

’The  ads,  one  of  which  is  shown 
at  left,  are  now  appearing  in  four 
New  York  newspapers  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Ludwig  Bau¬ 
mann  Co.  To  run  weekly  they 
will  measure  1,500  lines  and  will 
be  full-page  size  in  the  tabloids. 

Featuring  the  story-book  type 
of  illustrations,  which  were  done 
by  Bill  Reed,  art  director  for  the 
Hecht  Co.,  each  ad  tells  in  fanci¬ 
ful  fable  style  the  life  story  of 
one  of  the  furniture  designers. 
The  series,  numbering  seven, 
covers  both  modern  and  18th 
Century  creators. 

“Typical  ad  headline  reads; 
“Mr.  Hepplewhite  gets  down  to 
Brass  Tacks”  and  copy  states 
jauntily,  “About  a  century  and  a 
half  before  Winnie  Churchill 
nailed  up  his  shingle  at  10  Down¬ 
ing  Street,  Georgie  Hepplewhite 
was  tacking  up  his  own  name¬ 
plate  over  his  cabinet  shop  not 
four  blocks  away.”  'The  rest  of 
the  ad  is  given  over  to  recount¬ 
ing  the  designer’s  accomplish¬ 
ments,  the  facts  for  which  were 
secured  by  long  research. 

Included  in  the  copy  is  a  re¬ 
minder  that,  while  the  original 
pieces  made  by  these  designers 
are  hardl.v  for  sale,  worthy  arti¬ 
cles  of  furniture  may  be  seen  at 
any  time  in  the  store’s  furniture 
department. 

A  footnote  also  informs  the 
reader  that  copies  of  these  ads 
in  booklet  form,  suitable  for  cut¬ 
outs  and  coloring  by  children, 
may  be  obtained  upon  written 
request.  So  far,  Hecht’s  reports 
unexpected  response  to  this  of¬ 
fer,  with  between  200  and  300 
letters  coming  in  each  day. 

’The  campaign  was  developed 
under  the  supervision  of  Bert 
M.  Sarazen,  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  sales  promotion  of  the 
Hecht  Co. 

■ 

Sixth  War  Loon  Mats 

Four  newspaper-size  pages  of 
matted  illustrations  and  pattern 
ads,  exclusively  devoted  to  use 
in  locally-sponsored  Sixth  War 
Loan  promotions,  have  been  sent 
to  1,700  papers  by  Metro  News¬ 
paper  Service  in  the  form  of  a 
“Thirteenth  War  Effort  Supple¬ 
ment.”  These  pages  of  material 
are  being  made  available  to 
Metro  Newspaper  Service  sub¬ 
scribers  without  charge,  as  have 
been  the  12  previous  supple¬ 
ments. 


IDITQII  ft  PU  BUSH  II  4ar  October  21.  1M« 
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By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Director  of  Advertising,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World-News 


reconversion  .  .  .  Plenty  of  speculation  as  to  what  prices  will 
be.  Best  authorities  say  business  seems  determined  to  hold  out 
for  medium — between  20-40%  over  1942  levels.  OPA  wants  them 
close  as  possible  to  1942  levels — says  fewer  than  dozen  classes  of 
goods  make  up  over  85%  of  all  items  needing  new  prices.  Fewer 
th«n  50  companies  manufacture  more  than  80%  of  these,  and  25,000 
firms  account  for  the  other  20%,  The  twelve  majors  line  up  thus: 
automobiles,  refrigerators,  sewing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners, 
radios,  phonographs,  pianos,  heating  and  cooling  equipment,  clocks 
and  watches.  OPA  says  it  will  not  hesitate  to  set  reconversion 
prices  for  civilian  goods  above  1942  levels  in  cases  where  an  in¬ 
crease  is  needed  to  bring  any  product  back  on  the  market. 


NO  MATTER  HOW  YOU  DUNK  IT  .  .  .  whether  Philadelphia 
"crullers,”  up-state  New  York  “fried  cakes”  or  “cake  dough¬ 
nuts" — down  South  it’s  still  a  "donut,”  according  to  a  little  booklet 
by  Joe  E.  Brown  for  Doughnut  ( note  difference )  Corp.  of  America. 
In  it,  you’ll  find  many  good  ideas  for  a  bakery  campaign.  Last 
year  we  ate  7,980,000,000  of  them  (hole  and  all) — and  brother, 
that’s  not  hay!  Book  says  recipe  came  over  on  the  “Mayflower,” 
that  first  donut  shop  opened  in  America  in  1796.  Your  bakery  will 
give  you  one.  Campaign  could  be  combined  with  other  pastries. 
You’ll  find  nothing  In  the  book  about  one  Capt.  Hanson  Gregory, 
a  master  mariner,  who  in  1847  claimed  he  invented  the  hole.  That’s 
another  story! 


WEATHER  TIP! .  . .  Coal  heaters — stoves — stokers  .  .  .  here  is  when 
they  buy  the  stokers.  Best  three  months  with  number  sold  in 
1943  were:  October,  3,335;  August,  3,293,  and  February,  2,874. 
Lowest  months  for  sales:  December,  1,978;  January,  2,396,  and 
May,  2,455. 

And  did  you  ever  hear  of  “F-Day?”  It  may  be  on  you  by  now. 
Idea  is  to  conserve  fuel  supplies.  SFA  announced  the  necessity 
for  maintaining  furnace  fires  will  mark  beginning  of  “F-Day,” 
which  mill  be  declared  when  weather  reports  indicate  sustained 
temperatures  will  average  less  than  65  degrees. — But  don’t  wait  to 
get  your  ads  in  on  cold  weather  necessities.  SFA  could  be  wrong! 


YOUR  COPYWRITING  . .  .  can  trip  you.  Those  who  read  probably 
won’t  call  up  immediately,  but  the  ‘‘taste  can  linger  on.”  For 
instance,  the  other  day  we  spotted  one.  Picture  of  a  huge  elephant 
with  a  star  tied  to  it’s  tail,  garlands  of  flowers  around  it’s  feet, 
snout  sniffing  at  a  lone  flower.  Copy:  “Everybody  has  a  nose  for 
perfume.”  .  .  .  Somehow,  we  still  smell  the  elephant! 

And  qnother.  Large  metropolitan  store  advertising  thanks  for 
good  business  blared:  “//  we  had  Orchids  we  would  send  them  to 
all  our  customers!”  Well,  why  not?  Nothing  in  the  paper  about 
an  orchid  famine  in  the  florist  shops! 


STILL  CHRISTMAS  .  .  .  NRDGA  has  started  on  a  campaign  to 
induce  shoppers  to  carry  their  own  Christmas  packages  and  in 
addition,  unwrapped.  Can  be  played  for  extra  linage.  Deadline 
for  overseas  gifts  now  past,  but — if  he  or  she  has  gone  over  after 
Oct.  15,  packages  will  be  accepted  up  to  and  including  Dec.  10. 
Sender  must  present  the  change  of  address  notification  from  ad¬ 
dressee  received  after  Sept.  30  ( card  notifying  of  the  APO  number 
being  specified  in  the  postal  regulation).  Same  specifications  on 
packing  as  before.  Here  again  some  extra  inches  of  space,  and  a 
help  to  your  merchant. 


THERE  IS  SOMETHING  NEW!  .  .  .  Los  Angeles  man  starts  “wash 
it  yourself”  service.  Got  a  dozen  used  machines,  repaired 
them,  furnishes  hot  and  cold  water.  Customers  bring  own  soap. 
Rate  60c  per  hour. . . .  Buffalo  man  sells  reconditioned  ice  refrigera¬ 
tors  for  ^4.50.  Gives  credit  slip  to  accept  them  as  $25  down  pay¬ 
ment  on  purchase  of  a  post-war  electric. 


SELECTED  DATA,  IDEAS  AND  OPINIONS 
FOR  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 

COMING  YOUR  WAY!  .  .  .  Now  principally  in  the  Mid-west.  Re¬ 
tail  druggists  are  selling  postal  checks  in  competition  with 
American  Express,  the  telegraph  company,  banks  and  P.  O.  money 
orders.  Increased  rates  on  U.  S.  postal  orders  created  the  market. 
Getting  a  play  in  magazines!  Expanding!  Should  and  could  ad¬ 
vertise! 

«  •  • 

INSURANCE  .  .  .  usually  hard  to  sell  advertising  to  them  locally 
Here  are  some  facts  for  a  series.  Metropolitan  Life  reports  that 
-since  the  scarcity  of  automobiles,  falls  are  leading  cause  of  acci¬ 
dental  deaths.  Boys  from  5  to  14  falling  from  trees,  roofs,  etc.; 
age  15  to  64,  falls  in  industry  from  ladders,  scaffolds.  Highest 
proportion,  26.2%  (32.5%)  among  women,  are  caused  by  falls  on 
stairs  and  steps.  With  men  only  6.5%  from  falling  on  floors.  But 
on  the  street  12.7%  for  the  men,  9.1%  for  women.  This  could  be 
used  not  only  for  your  insurance  prospect  but  for  your  electrical 
dealer.  In  fact  it  was  lifted  from  Electrical  Merchandising,  which 
had  in  mind  better  lighting! 

«  «  « 

SNIFFLE  &  SNEEZE!  .  .  .  Let  your  druggist  know  that  you  know 
this!  Estimated  250  million  common  colds  hit  the  nation  an¬ 
nually.  This  is  the  season.  More  than  $75  million  spent  annually 
to  relieve  coughing,  sneezes,  aches,  pains,  accompanying  colds. 
If  he  gets  his  part  of  this,  he  can  certainly  give  you  a  slice  of  it. 
«  «  « 

NEITHER  FISH  NOR  FOWL!  ...  In  post-war  days  you  may  have 
to  reroute  your  salesmen  if  they  are  now  soliciting  by  classifica¬ 
tions.  Meaniog  that  quite  a  rumpus  has  started  about  classifications 
not  staying  put  and  jumping  into  others.  In  Illinois,  a  food  chain 
has  started  experimenting  selling  housewares.  In  Maryland,  a 
clothing  company  is  taking  on  furniture.  Rug  people  say  they  are 
receiving  requests  for  stock  from  plumbing  and  auto  supply 
dealers  who  are  planning  to  carry  rugs,  carpets,  etc.  A  jewelry 
association  in  Pennsylvania  is  campaigning  against  accessory 
jewelry  being  sold  in  stores  other  than  jewelry.  At  the  same  time 
the  magazine  Jewelry  suggests  that  the  jeweler  put  in  a  line  of 
greeting  cards. 

Chain  food  stores  are  hitting  high  selling  magazines.  As  for 
facts  and  figures.  Drug  Topics  complains  that  non-pharmacy  out¬ 
lets  sold  41.2%  of  all  health  supplies  used  in  1943.  Their  comment: 
“When  the  grocer,  the  butcher  and  the  candlestick  maker  sells 
41.2%  of  the  nation’s  health  requirements,  something  is  funda¬ 
mentally  wrong  somewhere.”  . . .  Could  it  be  advertising?  It  means 
just  this.  Times  are  changing  and  selling  advertising  has  got  to 
change  with  the  times. 

•  *  • 

PACKAGED  HOMES!  .  .  .  Lots  of  talk  about  this,  buying  a  house 
with  everything  in  it  but  the  maid!  Probably  too  much,  for 
some  report  that  people  are  holding  back  buying  due  to  these  rosy 
predictions.  In  some  lines,  they  are  fearful  that  the  retailer  will 
get  it  in  the  neck.  Others  think  he  will  stand  to  profit  greatly. 
Consoling  some  electrical  appliance  stores,  one  authority  reports 
that  in  pre-war  days  a  little  more  than  50%  of  new  houses  were 
speculatively  built,  the  remainder  being  owner-built.  That  being 
the  market  for  the  appliance  dealer. 

•  *  * 

I’LL  TAKE  ONE  ALSO!  .  .  .  But  along  this  line  of  undue  specula¬ 
tion,  the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders  found  in  a 
survey  that  the  following  percentages  of  those  interviewed  felt 
that  these  could  be  had  in  their  homes  in  from  six  to  eleven 
months  after  the  war:  complete  air-conditioning  with  cooling  sys¬ 
tem  for  summer — 72%;  electronic  controls — 81%;  movable  parti¬ 
tions  to  make  two  rooms  where  one  stood  before — 60%;  outside 
walls  opening  out  on  a  garden  or  terrace  for  warm  weather — 54%: 
and  unit  rooms  that  could  be  added  or  removed  at  will — 56%. 
Here’s  the  joker!  These  people  felt  these  conveniences  could  be 
had  at  prices  they  expected  to  be  able  to  pay!  The  average  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  being  no  more  than  $52  per  month!  Better  go  easy 
on  the  blarney  for  a  while. 

«  •  # 

NO  DICE!  .  .  .  Retailing  displays  a  story  from  Spokane  that  tells 
something!  Says  a  large  department  store  did  not  hold  an 
August  sale  for  obvious  reasons  and  used  only  one  advertisement 
in  the  month  on  chairs  for  its  furniture  department.  But — the 
department  did  the  largest  furniture  business  for  the  month  it 
had  done  in  many,  many  years.  Suppose  you  think  up  the  answer! 
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ABC  Membership 
Reaches  High  of  2,326 

Pres.  Thomson  Reports  Peak  Load  of  Audits 
Completed  During  Year  by  Decreased  Staff 


CHICAGO,  Oct.  19 — Re-election 

of  the  present  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  was  the  only  major 
item  of  business  at  the  30th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  today  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  legal  require¬ 
ment. 

President  P.  L.  Thomson,  in 
his  annual  report,  said  ABC 
membership  is  at  an  all-time 
high  of  2,326  members  and  audit¬ 
ing  service  has  suffered  no  im¬ 
pairment  in  spite  of  wartime 
conditions.  Today’s  abbreviated 
half-day  session  was  the  first 
ABC  meeting  in  two  years. 
More  than  200  members  at¬ 
tended. 

Mr.  Thomson  reported  the  spe¬ 
cial  committee  to  study  simpli¬ 
fication  of  audit  reports  found 
the  form  in  which  publishers 
keep  their  circulation  data  is 
now  so  standardized  and  the  in¬ 
formation  itself  is  of  such  value 
to  the  publisher  that  it  requires 
practically  no  effort  to  draw  it 
off  and  enter  it  in  its  proper 
place  on  the  ABC  form. 

“I  hope  buyers  of  advertising 
will  take  note  of  this  finding," 
said  Mr.  Thomson,  “for  here  once 
again  a  group  of  your  represent¬ 
atives  has  agreed  that  all  of  the 
information  on  ABC  reports  is 
essential  to  the  intelligent  ap¬ 
praisal  of  what  a  publisher  offers 
for  sale. 

“By  way  of  contrast,  in  the 
field  of  radio  we  see  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  now 
entering  upon  a  two-year  under¬ 
taking  and  the  proposed  expend¬ 
iture  of  up  to  a  million  dollars  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
approximate  for  their  customers 
where  their  signals  go  and  how 
many  possible  listeners  are  there 
^  the  need  for  this  kind  of  in¬ 
formation  is  undoubtedly  being 
felt,  and  we  can  wish  the  project 
success.” 

Resolutions  extended  greet¬ 
ings  to  the  English  ABC  from 
U.  S.  and  Canadian  members  of 
the  Bureau,  expressed  grateful 
rwognition  to  Mason  Britton  for 
his  26  years  of  service  as  an  ABC 
director.  Mr.  Britton  of  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Publishing  Company 
recently  retired  from  the  board. 

Mr.  Thomson  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Bureau;  H.  H. 
Kynett,  Aitkin-Kynett  Company, 
first  vice-president;  Ralph  Starr 
Butler,  General  Foods  Corpora¬ 
tion,  second  vice-president;  Fred 
Bohen,  Successful  Farming,  third 
vice-president;  G.  R.  Schaeffer, 
Marshall  Field  and  Company, 
secretary;  and  E.  Ross  Gamble, 
Leo  Burnett  Company,  treasurer. 

Directors  re-elected  for  one 
and  two  year  terms  were  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

For  two  yean; 

ClaM  1 — W.  J.  J.  Butler,  Toronto 
Clobf  and  Mail. 

Class  2 — Buell  Hudson,  H'oonoocktt 
(R.  I.)  Call. 

Class  3 — Horace  Powell,  Atlanta 
Jonmcl. 


For  one  year: 

Class  4— Harry  S.  Wehster,  yon  Ber¬ 
nardino  (Calif.)  Sun  and  Telegram. 

Class  5 — Verne  E.  Joy,  Centralia 
(fit.)  Sentinel. 

Class  6 — £.  R.  Hatton,  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

MACAZINES 

For  one  year;  Phillips  Wyman,  McfDall 
Corporation,  New  York. 

For  two  years:  Fred  W.  Stone,  Par¬ 
ents'  Magatine.  N'ew  York. 

FARM  PAPERS 

For  one  year:  Fred  Bohen,  Successful 
Farming,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

For  two  years:  C)harles  E.  Sweet, 
Capper  Publications,  Inc.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

BUSINESS  PAPERS 

For  one  year;  Frank  P.  Keeney, 
Keeney  Publishing  Company,  (Jbicago. 

For  two  years:  Howard  Ehriicb,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 

ADVERTISERS 

For  one  year;  P.  L.  Thomson,  West¬ 
ern  Electric  Co.,  New  York;  G.  R. 
Schaeffer,  Marshall  Field  and  Ck>.,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Vernon  D.  Beatty,  Swift  and  Co., 
Chicago;  Carleton  Healy,  Hiram  Walker, 
Inc.,  Dietroit;  Eben  Griffiths,  Socony- 
Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York;  John 
H.  Platt,  Kraft  Cheese  Co.,  Chic»o. 

For  two  years:  Ralph  Starr  Butler, 
General  Foods  Corporation,  New  York; 
William  A.  Hart,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  and  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del., 
William  S.  McLean,  Fisher  Body  Divi¬ 
sion,  General  Motors  Corporation,  De¬ 
troit:  Stewart  Peabodjr,  The  Borden 
Company,  New  York;  D.  D.  Richards, 
Sears,  Roebuck  Co.,  Chicago;  H.  H. 
Rimmer,  Canadian  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

For  one  year;  B.  C.  Duffy,  Batten, 


liaiton,  Durstine  and  Osborn,  Inc.,  New 
York;  H.  II.  Kynett,  Aitkin-Kynett 
Company,  Philadelphia. 

For  two  years:  E.  Ross  Gamble,  Leo 
Burnett  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

The  complete  report  follows: 
WE  MEET  today  after  the  lapse  of  two 
years  during  which  your  association, 
in  spite  of  operating  under  war  condi¬ 
tions,  has  nevertheless  suffered  no  im¬ 
pairment  of  its  auditing  service  to  mem¬ 
bers,  and  is  in  sound  condition  both  as 
to  Its  personnel  and  finances. 

Indeed,  the  Bureau’s  membership  now 
stands  at  an  all-time  high  of  2,326.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  there  has  bMn  a  net 
gain  of  164,  shared  by  all  divisions  but 
one,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

Gain  or 
1943  1944  Loss 

Nat'l  Advertisers  .  253  290  -f-37 

Local  Advertisers  .  35  37  -j-  2 

Advertising  Agencies: 

Full  Service  .  64  68  -1-4 

Associate  and  Dupli¬ 
cate  ^rvice  .  59  68  -f  9 

.Miscellaneous  .  2  2  — 

Newspapers  . 1034  1055  -f-21 

Weekly  Newspapers  . . .  184  259  -i-75 

Magazines  . 204  212  -1-  8 

Farm  Papers  .  59  57  —  2 

Business  Papers  .  268  278  -|-10 

Total  . 2162  2326  — 

Total  Gain,  166;  Total  Loss,  2. 

Largest  Gain  in  Weeklies 
The  greatest  membership  gain  was 
again  among  weekly  newspapers,  and 
here  is  proof  of  the  success  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  program  to  encourage  these  pub¬ 
lishers  to  secure  the  advantage  of  bien¬ 
nial  audits  with  the  payment  of  only 
half  the  annual  dues. 

During  the  year  the  Bureau  made 
1,789  audits,  the  largest  number  ever 
completed  in  a  single  year,  and  this  was 
accomplished  with  three  fewer  auditors 
than  in  1943.  This  result  was  due  in 
part  to  the  experience  and  industry  of 
the  auditing  staff  working  under  the  able 
direction  of  the  Bureau’s  management. 
It  is  also  a  reflection  of  the  limited  su|>- 
ply  of  paper  which  the  war  has  brought 
about  and  which  of  necessity  eliminated 
most  forms  of  circulation  promotion 
among  all  classes  of  publishers.  ’This  has 
simplified  the  auditing  job  in  1943  and 


1944,  and  it  contributes  to  the  Burets'i 
record  of  its  biggest  job  ilone  with  the 
smallest  force  in  many  years. 

Your  directors  recognize,  howcvir 
that  this  is  a  condition  which  cannot 
last,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  train 
new  auditors  so  as  to  bring  the  staff  up 
to  its  normal  quota  in  time  to  meet  the 
post-war  auditing  needs  of  the  meinben 
when  materials  and  manpower  will  again 
be  plentiful  in  the  publishing  world. 

In  my  report  to  you  a  year  ago,  I 
indicated  that  a  study  was  in  progrew 
as  to  the  possibility  of  simplifying  ABC 
Audit  Reports  by  eliminating,  at  lean 
for  the  duration,  certain  information  not 
now  in  demand  by  buyers.  The  com. 
mittee  of  directors  which  made  the  inr- 
vey  has  not  found  the  field  fruitful  and 
its  only  recommendations  are  to  efini. 
nate  for  the  time  being  the  interim  re¬ 
ports,  and  to  reduce  the  size  but  not  Um 
content  of  the  newspaper  Publisken 
Statement. 

The  board  has  also  declared  a  mora¬ 
torium  for  the  year  of  1944  upon  tht 
necessity  of  publishers  reporting  the  pop 
ulation  breaMown  of  magazine  and  farn 
paper  circulation  by  towns,  but  allowi 
them  to  use  the  ratios  established  is 
1943. 

Form  Stondordiged 

In  general,  the  committee  found  that 
the  form  in  which  publishers  keep  their 
circulation  data  is  now  so  standardize 
and  the  information  itself  is  of  such  val¬ 
ue  to  the  publisher  that  it  requires  prac¬ 
tically  no  effort  to  draw  it  off  and  enter 
it  in  its  proper  place  on  the  ABC  form. 

I  hope  that  buyers  of  advertising  will 
take  note  of  this  finding.  For  here  oaoe 
again  a  group  of  your  representatives 
has  agreed  that  alt  of  the  information 
on  ABC  reports  is  essential  to  the  int^ 
ligent  appraisal  of  what  a  publisher  of¬ 
fers  for  sale. 

I  have  frequently  said  that  buyers  take 
the  ABC  too  much  for  granted.  Many  of 
them  do  not  appreciate  in  what  d^il 
publishers  have  made  available  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  market  they  cover  and 
the  audience  they  reach. 

By  way  of  contrast,  in  the  field  of 
radio  we  see  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  now  entering  upon  i 
two-year  undertaking  and  the  proposed 

(Continued  on  page  64) 


NAEA  PLANNING  BOARD  IN  SESSION 

AT  THE  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association's  business  meeting  oi  officers,  board  of  direc-  | 
tors,  committee  chairmen  and  members  oi  the  sales  committee  and  retail  committee,  held  at  Chi¬ 
cago  this  week  to  discuss  and  plan  for  expanding  activities  oi  the  Association  were: 

Back  rows  (1.  to  r.):  Samuel  Howard.  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune;  George  Steele.  Phila-  , 
delphia  Bulletin;  J.  Thomas  Griscom.  Nashville  Banner  and  Tennessean;  Vic  Merson.  Canton  (O.)  Re-  ' 
pository;  L.  E.  Heindel,  Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers;  William  Wallace.  Toronto  Star;  Irvine  C.  Buntman, 
secretary-treasurer;  Robert  K.  Drew,  first  vice-president;  President  Henry  W.  Manx.  Cincinnati  Post* 
second  vice-president.  James  R.  Brumby.  Atlanta  JoumaL*  Herbert  W.  Moloney,  president.  AANR;  W.  R. 
Robinson,  Muncie  (Ind.)  Press;  Harold  V.  Manser,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette;  R.  H.  Car- 
son,  Raleigh  News  &  Observer;  Harvey  R.  Young,  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch;  Don  U.  Bridge,  Gannett 
Newspapers;  Robert  A.  Wolfe,  Dayton  (O.)  News. 

Inside  row  (1.  to  r.):  Walter  G.  Pfoiienberger,  Los  Angeles  Times;  James  Wesan,  Jr.,  New  York 
Times;  Vernon  Brooks.  New  York  World-Telegram;  Don  M.  Bernard.  Washington  Post;  Earl  H.  Maloney. 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Stanley  A.  Ferger,  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  C.  Raymond  Long.  Elgin  Cou¬ 
rier  News;  Aubrey  F.  Murray.  New  Orleans  Times-Picoyune;  Jess  W.  Fleck.  Detroit  Times;  C.  E.  Phillips, 
Rockiord  (IlL)  Star  Register-Republic. 

William  Ellyson,  Jr..  Richmond  News-Leader  and  Times-Dispotch;  Stuart  Chambers.  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  and  Col.  Leroy  W.  Herroa  Washington  Star,  were  in  attendance,  but  are  not  shown  in  picture. 
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CARTOON  VIEWS:  TOUGH  ON  LAND  AND  SEA.  CHARMING  ON  AIR 


Nazis  Finally  Report 
Ed  Beattie’s  Capture 

Correspondents  Write  Great  Stories 
From  Embattled  City  of  Aachen 
By  Dwight  Bentel 


THE  CAPTURE  of  Edward  W. 

Beattie,  veteran  United  Press 
war  correspondent,  was  con* 
firmed  this  week  by  DNB,  Ger¬ 
man  official  news  agency,  in  the 
first  mention  from  an  enemy 
source  that  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner  more  than  a  month  ago. 

The  DNB  dispatch  quoted  the 
Nazi  war  commentator,  Alexan¬ 
der  Schmalfuss,  as  reporting: 

“Prisoners  of  the  past  few 
days  also  include  the  war  cor¬ 
respondent  Beattie,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  news  agency.  United 
Press.” 

Beattie  was  captured  by  the 
Germans  Sept.  13  ( E.  &  P.,  Sept. 
23)  while  with  the  American 
Third  Army  east  of  Nancy.  With 
him  were  Wright  Bryan  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  John  Meck- 
Hn  of  the  Chicago  Sun.  Mecklin 
was  released  by  the  Germans 
but  Beattie  and  Bryan,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  left  leg,  were 
held  and,  presumably,  sent  to 
Germany, 

Reports  from  front-line  news¬ 
men  in  Germany  again  sparkled 
this  week  with  the  life  and  color 
that  had  made  the  Allied  sweep 
across  Normandy,  Brittany,  and 
into  Paris  one  of  the  best-written 
stories  in  Journalistic  history — 
and  which  faded  from  much  of 
their  writing  thereafter. 

The  combination  of  a  news 
dim-out  on  *he  fighting  fronts 
and  a  psychological  hangover 
from  the  Paris  liberation  news 
Jag  had  robbed  their  dispatches 
of  much  of  the  freshness  and 
vitality  that  now  bounced  back 
in  a  series  of  dramatic  first-hand 
accounts  of  the  bitter  battle  for 
Aachen. 


Some  great  reporting  —  and 
some  magnificently  written  stor¬ 
ies — came  out  of  Aachen.  Dis¬ 
patches  were  full  of  the  noise 
and  confusion  and  human  inter¬ 
est  of  the  battle. 

Wrote  Graham  Miller  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News  on  Oct. 
15:  “It  has  been  damp  and  dan¬ 
gerous  in  this  city  today.  All 
afternoon  under  a  sullen  and 
rainy  sky  American  infantrymen 
in  little  knots  and  clusters  have 
been  waiting  behind  shattered 
walls  and  piles  of  rubble.  .  .  . 
Gains  have  been  measured  in 
yards,  and  many  of  these  yards 
have  been  bought  dearly, 

“I  crossed  a  corner  of  a  ceme¬ 
tery  this  afternoon  trying  to 
make  contact  with  one  company 
that  was  due  to  attack  in  10  min¬ 
utes.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
rain  -  sodden  cemetery.  Bombs 
had  fallen  into  it,  flinging  up 
into  the  daylight  the  bones  of 
long-dead  citizens  of  Aachen. 
Fragments  of  coffins  and  scraps 
of  yellow  winding-sheets  lay 
mixed  with  the  bones  they  had 
recently  shielded.  Mortar  shells 
moaned  softly  overhead  and  the 
rain  fell  gently,  softly,  persis¬ 
tently  as  though  in  grief  at  this 
unhallowed  resurrection.” 

The  Associated  Press  pointed 
with  pride  to  the  outstanding  job 
of  coverage  under  fire  being 
done  by  Don  Whitehead  and  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  White,  teaming  together 
sometimes  in  the  writing  of  the 
same  story,  sometimes  splitting 
the  a.m.  and  p.m.  services  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Henry  Gorrell  and  Jack 
Frankis  of  U.P.  were  also  team¬ 
ing  on  the  story,  and  using  an 


ingenious  system  to  get  it  out  of 
Aachen.  Transmission  point  and 
PRO  headquarters  are  two  hours’ 
Jeep  ride  behind  the  line,  Gor¬ 
rell  reported,  so  he  and  Frankis 
were  making  alternate  trips  to 
the  front,  one  writing  his  story 
at  headquarters  while  the  other 
went  into  the  embattled  city.  In 
this  way  each  was  making  two 
roimd  trips  a  day  to  Aachen 
while  the  other  was  free  to  deal 
with  the  worries  of  censorship 
and  transmission. 

Richard  Tregaskis  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  correspondents  to 
enter  Aachen  “while  snipers’ 
bullets  were  still  zinging  through 
the  streets,”  was  working  with 
Lee  Carson. 

Japs  Indignant 

On  the  other  side  of  the 
world  correspondents  were  im- 
able  to  hide  in  their  dispatches 
a  certain  disappointment  over 
the  refusal  of  the  Japanese  fleet 
to  close  with  the  American  Navy 
for  a  showdown  fight  after  it 
had  left  its  anchorage  with  that 
apparent  intention;  and  the  Jap¬ 
anese  themselves  expressed  in¬ 
dignation  over  refusal  of  the 
American  newsmen  to  accept 
their  reports  that  half  the  Amer¬ 
ican  fleet  had  been  sunk. 

George  Horne  of  the  New 
York  Times,  writing  from  Pearl 
Harbor,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Japs  had  been  victims 
of  their  own  propaganda.  ‘“The 
enemy  units  steamed  out  expect¬ 
ing  to  engage  and  cut  down  a 
badly  weakened  American 
force,”  he  said,  “but  instead  their 
reconnaissance  disclosed  the  Pa¬ 
cific  fleet  virtually  intact  and 
they  withdrew.” 

The  first  direct  news  from 
Thrace  since  the  Germans  con¬ 
quered  it  four  years  ago  reached 
America  this  week  in  a  dispatch 
from  U.P.  correspondent  Leon 
Kay,  who  has  Just  completed  a 
week’s  trip  through  the  stricken 
Greek  province. 

As  the  first  American  seen 
there  since  the  Nazis  left,  Kay 
was  welcomed  so  wildly  that  he 


had  to  be  guarded  from  crowds, 
he  reported. 

“For  the  first  and  probably 
the  last  time  in  my  life,”  his  dis¬ 
patch  from  Xanthe  began,  “I’m 
a  hero — not  for  anything  I’ve 
done  but  for  what  I  represent. 
I’m  the  first  American  to  come  to 
this  little  Thracian  town  since 
the  Nazis  went,  and  to  all  the 
people  here  I  represented  Amer¬ 
ica.  For  half  a  mile  from  the 
city  hall  to  the  hotel,  girls  and 
boys,  men  and  women  scattered 
petals  in  my  path.  Tears 
streamed  down  the  faces  of  some, 
haggard  with  imdemourishment 
and  tottering  from  weakness.” 

Newbold  Noyes,  Jr.  of  the 
Washington  Star  submitted  a 
light  touch  from  Greece  in  the 
form  of  an  expense  account  to 
his  home  office  covering  his  first 
24  hours  in  Athens.  “Shoe  shine, 
75,000,000,000  drachmas.  One 
martini  cocktail,  40,000,000,000 
drachmas.  Dinner,  210,000,000,- 
000  drachmas.  Breakfast  35,000,- 
000,000  drachmas.  One  cigarette 
(local),  400,000,000  drachmas. 
One  satchel  to  carry  around  a 
reasonable  supply  of  drachma 
notes,  300,000,000.000  drachmas.” 

Conrespondents'  Movements 

Comings,  goings,  and  doings  of 
the  correspondents  this  week  in¬ 
cluded  the  following: 

Frank  J.  Scherschel,  former 
chief  photographer  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  now  with 
Life  Magazine,  is  on  leave  at  his 
home  in  Milwaukee  following  an 
assignment  in  England  and 
France  the  last  15  months.  In 
his  quest  for  news  pictures, 
Scherschel  has  now  flown  on 
eight  missions  in  every  kind  of 
warplane.  He  was  in  a  plane 
that  bombed  the  French  coastal 
positions  of  the  Nazis  just  four 
minutes  before  the  Allied  inva¬ 
sion  of  France  and  went  in  with 
the  occupation  of  Paris.  Before 
his  European  assignment  he  had 
been  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
for  nine  months,  and  with  the 
fleet  in  the  North  Atlantic  for 
five  months. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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John  Stewart  Bryan, 
Richmond,  Dies  at  72 

Publisher  and  College  Chancellor  Mourned 
As  “One  of  Notable  Men  oi  His  Time" 


JUST  A  WEEK  short  of  his  73rd 
birth  anniversary,  John  Stew¬ 
art  Bryan  died  Monday,  Oct.  16, 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  ending  the 
career  of  one  of  the  nation's 
foremost  publishers  whom  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Cordell  Hull 
described  as  “one  of  the  notable 
men  of  his  time.” 

Illness  had  called  a  halt  only 
recently  to  the  dynamic  activi¬ 
ties  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  behalf  of 
the  Richmond  Timet-Ditpatch 
and  the  Richmond  Newt- Leader 
and  of  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  which  honored  him 
in  1M2  with  the  chancellor^ip 
created  for  George  Washington. 

The  nation’s  press  joined  in 
editorial  tribute  to  the  onetime 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  as 
the  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
yard  of  Emmanuel  Episcopal 
Church  at  Brook  Hill  on 
Wednesday. 

.  First  Citisen 

Like  his  father,  Joseph  Bryan, 
a  great  publisher  of  the  Old 
Dominion  who  defied  the  specter 
of  financial  failure  to  defend  a 
principle  in  rebelling  against 
the  candidacy  of  William  Jen¬ 
nings  Bryan  in  1896,  John 
Stewart  Bryan  was  a  First  Citi¬ 
zen  of  Virginia. 

He  was  32  years  old  when  he 
first  dipped  his  pen  in  printer’s 
ink,  after  hauling  in  his  law 
shingle  to  help  his  father  in  run¬ 
ning  the  Richmond  Times.  In  a 
few  years  he  also  had  the  Dis¬ 
patch  to  edit  and  publish,  then 
the  afternoon  papers,  the  News 
and  the  Leader,  which  were  ac¬ 
quired  somewhat  unwillingly  by 
Mr.  Bryan. 

In  1914  he  sold  the  Times- 
Dispatch  and  turned  all  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  News-Leader,  his 
father  having  died  and  left  a 
vast  business  enterprise  in  his 
hands  and  those  of  his  brothers. 

Although  the  masthead  said 
he  was  publisher,  Mr.  Bryan 
functioned  for  many  years  as 
shirtsleeve  managing  editor.  His 
tall  figure  was  ever-present  in 
the  editorial  room  where  he 
conferred  daily  with  the  other 
department  heads  and  it  was  a 
regular  practice  for  him  to  tour 
the  room  and  read  over  the 
shoulders  of  reporters,  so  that 
he  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
news  and  gained  up-to-the-min¬ 
ute  information  before  writing 
editorials  himself. 

Long-service  employes  were 
numerous  on  the  payrolls  of  the 
Bryan  paper  and  his  own  40- 
year  record  was  rivalled  only 
by  the  career  of  Thomas  Ritchie, 
publisher  of  the  Richmond  En¬ 
quirer  from  1804  to  1845.  In  his 
long  regime,  Mr.  Bryan  pre- 

Sared  many  an  understudy  to 
11  the  editor's  chairs  on  other 
southern  newspapers,  among 
"Bryan’s  boys”  being  Louis  I. 
Jaffe,  Norfolk  Vir^nian-Pilot; 
R.  W.  Simpson.  Tampa  (Fla.) 
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Tribune;  W.  Douglas  Gordon, 
Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch;  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Smith,  Roanoke  News¬ 
papers;  Robert  Glass,  Lynchburg 
News;  Virginius  Dabney,  Rich¬ 
mond  Times- Dispatch,  and  Doug¬ 
las  Southall  Freeman,  Richmond 
News-Leader. 

The  Times-Dispatch  came  back 
under  the  Bryan  banner  in  1940 


John  Stewart  Bryan 


and  Mr.  Bryan  became  presi¬ 
dent,  publisher  and  treasurer. 
He  was  associated  also  with  the 
late  S.  Emory  Thomason  in 
publication  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Times  and  the  Tampa  Tribune. 

Today’s  deluge  of  journalism 
in  military  camps  and  posts  is 
an  overflow,  in  some  respects, 
from  the  reservoir  of  morale¬ 
building  experience  gained  by 
Mr.  Bryan’s  chain  of  30  camp 
newspapers  of  World  War  1. 
They  were  printed  by  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  adjacent  to  the 
camps,  the  expense  being  borne 
by  the  YMCA. 

After  serving  several  years  as 
secretary,  Mr.  Bryan  became 
president  of  the  ANPA  in  1926, 
succeeding  Mr.  Thomason,  and 
retired  in  192fr — a  time,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  annual  report,  when 
“there  is  tangible  evidence  of 
overproduction”  in  the  white 
paper  field. 

Stepping  down  from  the  presi¬ 
dency  so  he  could  devote  more 
time  to  his  education  interests, 
Mr.  Bryan  gave  the  ANPA  a 
special  committee  for  the  De¬ 
fense  of  the  Freedom  of  Press 
“in  view  of  recent  efforts  to 
limit  arbitrarily  the  right  of 
newspapers  to  exercise  their 
own  judgment  in  the  selection 
of  matter  for  publication.” 

He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  the  re¬ 
organization  of  1900  and  was 
one  of  those  who  opposed  the 
sale  of  wire  news  to  the  radio 
stations  when  the  issue  was 
raised  in  1938.  On  the  40th  an¬ 
niversary  of  AP,  he  said:  “The 


AP  signalizes  the  indestructible 
soundness  of  the  ideal  of  its 
founders.  .  .  .  Herein  has  democ¬ 
racy  in  gathering  news,  no  less 
than  in  governing  a  nation,  been 
justified.” 

When  the  Lucius  Nieman 
Fellowships  for  newspapermen 
were  established  by  a  $1,000,000 
grant  made  by  the  widow  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal's  founder  a 
few  years  ago,  Mr.  Bryan  was 
named  as  one  of  three  men  to 
administer  the  awards  at  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

In  the  fields  of  journalism  and 
education,  Mr.  Bryan  found  a 
normal  and  natural  basis  for 
combined  operations  and  he  ac¬ 
ceded  in  1934  to  pressure  of  his 
friends  and  educators  to  become 
president  of  William  and  Mary, 
whereupon  he  set  to  work  to 
revise  the  financial  structure 
and  add  many  capable  teachers 
to  the  faculty. 

The  Old  Dominion  also  re¬ 
garded  Mr.  Bryan  as  a  chari¬ 
table  and  religious  man.  Many 
of  his  benefactions  went  with¬ 
out  publicity.  Those  well  known 
by  the  public  are  a  park  and  a 
library  in  memory  of  his  father. 
In  1935  he  issued  privately  a 
book  on  which  he  had  spent 
many  spare  hours:  “Joseph 
Bryan:  His  Times,  His  Family, 
His  Friends.”  A  later  book  was 
the  “Diary  of  John  Randolph 
Bryan,”  published  in  1941. 

He  was  widely  sought  as  a 
dinner  speaker  and  toastmaster, 
and  the  charm  of  his  private 
conversation  became  a  Virginia 
tradition  before  he  passed  mid¬ 
dle  age.  He  traveled  extensively 
and  gathered  rare  books  and 
paintings,  and  his  chief  hobby 
was  horse  racing,  an  interest 
which  often  took  him  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  Grand  National. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Anne  Tennant  Bryan,  whom  he 
married  in  1903;  three  children, 
Mrs.  Richmond  Keith  Kane, 
Washington;  Lt.  Comdr.  D.  Ten¬ 
nant  Bryan,  USNR,  and  Maj. 
Stewart  Bryan,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Forces;  and  a  brother,  J.  St. 
George  Bryan,  Richmond. 

'  ■ 

Government  Issues 
Neivsprint  Figures 

Washington,  Oct.  16 — The  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  issuing 
current  figures  on  foreign  trade 
in  newsprint. 

The  first  of  the  series  covers 
operations  in  August.  The  total 
August  import  values  were  ap¬ 
proximately  18%  below  the  July 
fig»re  of  $13,596,000,  which  was 
the  high  for  the  year. 

'The  204,000  tons  brought  in 
during  August  was  16%  under 
the  July  tonnage. 

In  August,  the  U.  S.  exported 
2.700  tons  of  newsprint.  That  fig¬ 
ure  was  about  24%  below  the 
average  for  first  eight  months. 

■ 

Parlies  Air  Vie-ws 

Believing  both  parties  should 
have  freedom  to  discuss  the  is¬ 
sues  in  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  and  that  such  discussion 
is  news,  the  Stillwater  (Okla.) 
News-Press  has  opened  a  column 
each  of  space  on  its  editorial 
page  daily  to  the  Payne  County 
political  parties. 


J.  R.  Long 
New  Publisher 
Of  Elgin  Doily 

C.  Raymond  Long,  formerly 
advertising  director  of  the  Elgin 
(Ill.)  Courier-News,  was  named 
publisher  a  n  d  ^ 
general  manager 
of  the  Courier- 
News'  to  succeed 
the  late  R  Eaton 
Fedou,  it  was 
announced  late 
last  week  by 
A.  W.  Shipton, 
president  of 
Copley  Press, 

Inc. 

Mr.  Long,  who 
has  been  adver-  ,  , 

tlsing  director 
since  July  1, 

1935,  has  had  27  years  of  news¬ 
paper  experience,  starting  with 
the  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News 
in  1917.  He  later  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  old  Elgin 
Courier,  becoming  manager  of 
that  department. 

When  the  Courier  and  Elgin 
Daily  News  were  merged  by  the 
Copley  Press  on  Jan.  1,  1926,  Mr. 
Long  became  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  combined  papers  and 
continued  in  that  capacity  until 
Feb.  26,  1927,  when  he  became 
advertising  director  of  the  old 
Danville  (Ill.)  Morning  Press. 

He  later  was  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Spring- 
field  Illinois  State  Journal.  He 
left  the  newspaper  business  for 
a  short  time  to  serve  the  Hahn- 
Rodenburg  Advertising  Agency 
in  Springfield  as  director  of 
sales.  He  returned  to  the  Cou¬ 
rier-News  as  director  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising  department  in  1935. 

Mr.  Long  and  his  wife  have 
two  sons,  David,  age  11,  and  an¬ 
other  son,  Kenneth,  who  is  a 
medical  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Forces  in  the  C-B-I  area. 

■ 

Prize  to  Be  Given  for 
Work  on  Journalism 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  16 — 
A  $100  cash  award  for  the  “best 
book,  brochure,  or  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles,  whose  content  is  clearly 
in  the  field  of  journalism  and 
whose  method  best  exemplifies 
the  techniques  of  modern  scien¬ 
tific  research”  has  been  author¬ 
ized  by  the  united  chapters  of 
the  Kappa  Tau  Alpha  Society, 
national  scholarship  fraternity. 
Dr.  P.  I.  Reed,  national  K.  T.  A. 
president  and  director  of  the 
West  Virginia  University  School 
of  Journalism,  has  announced. 

To  be  eligible  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  committee  on  awards, 
a  work  must  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  calendar  year 
of  1944.  Dean  F.  L.  Mott,  of  the 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
is  chairman  of  the  committee. 
■ 

French  Editor  Tried 

Charles  Maurras,  French  Roy¬ 
alist  leader  and  editor  of  the 
suspended  Monarchist  news¬ 
paper  Action  Francais,  is  on 
trial  In  Paris  for  treason  and 
espionage,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times  Paris  bureau. 
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The  Bulletin  staff  is  encouraged  to  make  full  use  of  modern 
medical  facilities.  The  full-time  registered  nurse  tours  the 
plant  daily  to  keep  in  touch  with  employees.  A  doctor 
has  "office  hours"  for  the  staff  several  days  each  week. 
Medical  department  and  equipment  have  the  approval  of 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 


How  are  your  tonsils  today?  Are  you  vulnerable 
to  colds  in  winter?  Is  that  a  scratch 
on  your  finger?  The  Bulletin  has  a  doctor  and  a  nurse 
interested  in  keeping  these  little  matters 
from  getting  big.  The  Bulletin  has  a  modern  industrial 
medical  department  charged  with  the 
health  of  its  employees.  For  the  efficiency  of 
its  staff  is  important  to  the  newspaper 
with  the  largest  evening  circulation  in  America. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA  — NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 


Walter  Howey 
Made  Assistant 
To  W.  R.  Hearst 

Louis  Ruppel  Becomes 
Executive  Editor  ol 
Chi.  Herold-Americon 

W^ter  Howey,  executive  edi- 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Herald-Amer* 
icon  and  sut>ervisory  editor  of 
toat  new^per  and  the  Boston 
Record,  American  and  Sunday 
Advertiger ,  has  been  Appointed 
sj^ial  assistant  to  the  editor-in- 
of  Hearst  Newspapers, 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  ac- 
rarding  to  an  announcement 
Oct.  19  by  the  Hearst  general 
management. 

Capt.  Louis  Ruppel,  USMCR 
inactive,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Times  and 
more  recently  assistant  to 
Thomas  Beck,  president  of 
Crowell  -  Collier  Publishing 
Corp.,  has  been  appointed  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  the  Chicago  Her- 
ald-Ameircan,  effective  Nov,  1. 

Mr.  Howey,  in  1924,  was  the 
founder  of  the  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror,  but  first  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  as  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Herald-Examiner  from  1917  to 
1922.  From  1922  to  1924  he  was 
editor  of  the  Boston  Herald. 

Suparrises  Tabloids 

In  December,  1938,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  supervising  editor  of  the 
Mirror,  Boston  Record  and 
American,  and  Chicago  Herald- 
Examiner,  but  a  month  later,  on 
l*®ve  from  the  Chicago  paper, 
took  up  the  direction  of  the 
three  Boston  Hearst  newspapers, 
with  headquarters  in  Boston.  In 
April,  1943,  he  returned  to  Chi¬ 
cago  as  supervising  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Herald-American.  Prior 
to  Joining  the  Hearst  papers, 
Mr.  Howey  had  been  a  pioneer 
in  the  extensive  use  of  pho¬ 
tography  on  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean  and  city  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Capt.  Ruppel  started  news¬ 
paper  work  in  1922  on  the  New 
York  American,  served  on  other 
New  York  papers,  finally  cover¬ 
ing  politics  for  the  Daily  News 
from  1929  to  1933.  For  two  years 
he  was  Deputy  U.  S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Narcotics,  then  in  1935 
became  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Times,  resigning  late  in 
1938  to  become  CBS  publicity 
director.  In  1942,  he  Joined 
Crowell*Collier. 

Commissioned  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Marines  in  January,  19ti, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  First 
Joint  Assault  Signal  Company 
and  landed  with  the  Fourth 
Marine  Division  in  the  capture 
of  Kwajalein  this  year.  He  was 
promoted  to  captain,  assigned  to 
the  Division  of  Aviation,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  later  reliev^  from 
active  duty. 

E.  L.  Shainmark  will  continue 
as  managing  editor  under  Mr. 
Ruppel. 

■ 

Commercial  Paper  Cut 

Wasioncton,  Oct.  18 — ^Amend¬ 
ments  have  been  made  to  six 
War  Production  Board  printing 
and  publishing  limitation  or¬ 
ders,  requiring  the  reduction  of 


print  paper  inventory  ceilings 
of  book,  magazine,  and  greeting 
card  publishers  and  commercial 
printers,  by  about  15%.  With 
inventory  ceilings  of  Oct.  1, 
1944,  as  the  base,  commercial 
printers  and  graphic  arts  pub-. 
Ushers  are  required  to  reduce 
their  inventories  by  5%  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  an  additional  10%  in 
November,  in  an  effort  to  con¬ 
serve  printing  paper  by  reduc¬ 
ing  paper  purchased  during  the 
shortage. 

■ 

Brewer's  Reply 
Defends  Wider 
Editorial  Use 

Washington,  Oct.  19  —  Any 
legislation  preventing  wider  dis¬ 
semination  of  editorial  comment 
would  abridge  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  Basil  Brewer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Bedford 
( Mass. )  Standard-Times,  told 
the  Green  committee  in  reply 
to  a  query  as  to  why  he  had  not 
filed  a  report  on  his  expendi¬ 
tures  in  publishing  an  editorial, 
“The  Truth  About  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,”  as  an  advertisement  in 
other  newspapers. 

Mr,  Brewer’s  letter  to  Senator 
Theodore  Green,  Rhode  Island 
Democrat,  chairman  of  the 
group  investigating  campaign 
expenditures,  said  there  was  no 
violation  of  the  Corrupt  Prac¬ 
tices  Act  because  the  editorial 
did  not  mention  any  candidates 
for  Congress  and  because  its 
purpose  was  not  to  influence  the 
election  of  any  candidate. 

The  editorial  was  placed  in 
other  newspapers,  Mr.  Brewer 
said,  because  the  New  Bedford 
paper  has  a  limited  circulation 
and  he  thought  it  was  “of  such 
significance  as  to  deserve  wider 
dissemination.”  Any  law  which 
could  be  construed  as  prevent¬ 
ing  this  procedure,  he  wrote, 
“would  be  in  violation  of  the 
First  Amendment.” 

Mr.  Brewer  concluded  that 
“nothing”  in  the  resolution 
creating  the  Green  Committee 
gave  it  authority  “to  investigate 
or  request  information  regard¬ 
ing  this  matter.” 

Mr,  Brewer,  in  a  front  page 
editorial  Oct.  17  in  the  Standard- 
Times,  stated  that  the  New  York 
Times  “long  a  willing  publisher, 
in  its  advertising  columns,  of 
this  newspaper’s  editorials — re- 


Opportunity 
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Display  Advertising 
Salesmon 

iiewipaper — morninf,  eTeninr,  Snn- 
The  men  we  want  mnet  bellere  in 
the  eflectiTeneae  of  locel  newepeper 
adrertidnr.  must  know  the  tech- 
ntQuee  of  selUne  ipeoe,  creatlns 
rourh  leroute,  writinr  rood  copy, 
LABOB  EASTERN  metropoUten 
day — haa  an  openlnr  for  an  experi¬ 
enced,  hirh-rrade  aaleaman  in  hii 
late  20’a  or  early  80'a. 

If  you  are  a  atable  yet  arrreaaiye 
aaleaman,  and  you  want  to  work  for 
thia  nationally  known  newapaiier, 
aend  your  qualiflcationa  and  photo- 
rraph  to  Box  1382,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liaber. 


fused  to  publish  ‘The  Truth  of 
Pearl  Harbor,’  a  non-political 
demand  that  the  people  be  told 
the  truth  of  this  historic  de* 
bade.”  Mr.  Brewer  charged 
political  reasons  were  controll¬ 
ing  in  the  Times’  decision. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times,  when  asked 
for  comment  on  Mr.  Brewer’s 
remarks,  said:  “I’m  not  paying 
any  attention  to  it.” 


Buys  Colo.  Doily 

H.  E.  Holden,  former  owner 
of  the  Baxter  Springs  (Kan.) 
Citizen,  a  weekly,  has  bought 
the  Loveland  (Colo.)  Daily  Re¬ 
porter  from  R.  H.  Ball  and  R.  L 
Etter,  who  have  been  its  pub¬ 
lishers  22  years.  The  sale  was 
negotiated  by  Clyde  H.  Knox, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  newspaper  in¬ 
vestment  broker. 


"From  Breakfast 
to  Midnite" 

►  On  a  recent  visit  to  the  city  of  a  great  news¬ 
paper  the  charming  wife  of  the  Managing 
Editor  invited  us  to  call  at  their  home.  As  to 
the  day  and  hour  she  said,  “—any  day— any 
hour  from  breakfast  to  midnite!  Mac  is  the 
father  confessor  on  the  worldly  problems  of 
the  whole  community— promoters,  and  poli¬ 
ticians,  law  makers,  and  labor  leaders,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  manufacturers— they  all  toss  their 
problems  in  Mac’s  friendly  lap.” 

►  That  is  a  true  story.  Mac  is  a  real  person 
and  actual  Managing  Editor. 

►  The  “Macs”  are  the  kind  of  people  who 
help  make  localnews  dailies  the  vferitable 
pillar  of  strength  upholding  the  solidarity  of 
this  country. 

►  This  story  shows  what  a  localnews 
daily  is— what  it  can  do— why  localnews 
DAILIES  have  sold  more  War  Bonds  than 
“your  philosophy  has  dreamed  of.” 

►  LOCALNEWS  DAILIES  are  the  prime  media 
of  the  greatest  sales  job  in  history. 

►  Buy  more  Bonds  and  buy  more  space  in 
LOCALNEWS  DAILIES  for  your  own  sales  job. 
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The  Indianapolis  News  has  always  played  an  aggressive  game  against  the 
"leftish”  opposition  in  politics.  We  haven’t  been  afraid  to  carry  the  ball 
against  the  subversive  elements  in  American  political  life — not  around  the 
end,  but  straight  through  the  line. 

Accused,  at  times,  of  being  too  conservative,  The  News,  instead,  has  prac¬ 
ticed  "practical  liberalism.”  If  there  has  been  more  emphasis  on  the  prac¬ 
tical,  than  on  the  liberal,  it  is  because  we  know  that  any  policy  that  works 
must  be  founded  on  sound  economics,  and  on  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  people. 

The  steady  growth  of  influence  of  The  Indianapolis  News  through  its  75 
years  of  publication,  proves  conclusively  that  this  paper  reflects  the  opinions 
of  the  largest  segment  of  the  f>opulation  in  Indiana.  It  is  by  far  the  leading 
daily  newspaper  in  circulation,  advertising  linage  and  influence  in  the  33 
counties  which  constitute  "The  Indianapolis  Radius.”  This  is  the  most  re¬ 
sponsive  seaion  of  the  East  North  Central’s  richest  market — where  one  and 
a  half  million  people  have  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  to  spend  annually. 


The  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation  ...  FIRST  in  adyartidng 
linage  .  .  .  FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


DAN  A.  CARROU.  ItO  E.  4aid  St,  Nm  Vork  17 
J.  E.  LUTZ,  Tribune  To«rer,  CMcagu  It 
JOS.  F.  BREEZE,  ABvertitinf  DtrecMr 
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«/  i/M-o/  incuHVinifnce  to  the  men  in 
i-ausittff  mass  shifts  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals." 

TRANSFERS 

Several  deletions  are  made,  inctndiHg 
the  provision  in  Section  3  that  any 
member  demanding  or  accepting  trans¬ 
fer  to  another  Aass  of  voork  upon  which 
he  declares  competency,  and  having  ac¬ 
cepted  such  transfer,  shall  not  be  esc- 
empt  from  discharge  for  incompetency. 

A  new  section  4  reads: 

"IFhen  departments  are  recognised 
by  agreement  no  transfers  shall  be  made 
except  in  emergencies:  Provided,  when 
ail  available  extras  are  hired  in  any  de¬ 
partment  transfers  may  be  made  into 
that  apartment." 

OVERTIME 

A  M-day  limit  is  imposed  on  over¬ 
time  accumulation. 

"It  would  appear  that  the  purpose  is 
to  have  accumulated  overtime  which  is 
to  be  given  out  cancelled  if  substitutes 
are  not  available  within  60  days.  If  this 
is  the  case,  then  members  tn  acute  la¬ 
bor  shortage  areas  will  benefit  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  from  shift  overtime  and 
sixth  day  overtime  that  it  required  ex¬ 
cept  as  such  overtime  earnings  may  be 
limited  by  reason  of  the  union's  in¬ 
sistence  that  the  overtime  rate  be  paid 
for  off-day  and  sixth  day  work." 

VACATION  PERIOD  PAY 

Where  members  work  during  a  regu¬ 
larly  scheduled  vacation  period  and  re¬ 
ceive  pay  in  addition  to  vacation  pay 
for  such  time  worked,  it  shall  be  con- 
sidrredr  as  overtime  at  the  rate  of  day 
for  day. 

"This  is  further  evidence  of  the 

union’s  disregard  of  its  obligation  to  j  i.  r  . 

furnish  men."  press  department,  has  joined 

nTNPtf  rHytNrpc;  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance 

OTHER  CHANGES  supervise  press  relations  and 

"An  amendment  apparently  designed  advertising  and  promotional  ac- 
of  mailers  from  tivities.  Before  becoming  asso- 
the  ITU  provides  for  expulsion  from  pnrroB  &  Pitbiish- 

ITU  of  mailers  found  guilty  of  aiding  CiateO  WUn  ISDITOH  ia  FUBUSH- 
a  dual  organisation.  Persons  noiv  be-  in  1937  he  was  on  the  staff 
longing  to  the  International  Mailers  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Union  are  given  until  Jan.  1  to  rejoin  Ledger  14  years  and  was  feature 
escape  period  for  mailers  editor  and  assistant  city  editor 
that  will  expire  on  the  date  the  new  law  .  1 1  vears  H*. 

becomes  effective."  paper  11  years.  He 

In  the  label  law,  the  rate  of  pay  was  started  newspaper  work  on  the 
changed  from  80  to  90  cents  and  "ex-  Camden  (N.  J.  >  Courier. 


Committee  Analyzes 
ITU  Rule  Revisions 


Cooper  Sees  Roosevelt 

Kent  Cooper,  executive  di¬ 
rector  oi  the  Associated  Press, 
discussed  world  freedom  oi  the 
news  with  President  Roosevelt 
Oct.  13  and  later  told  reporters 
the  Chief  Executive  sold  the 
need  for  unrestricted  informa¬ 
tion  is  “so  right." 


CHICAGO,  Oct.  19 — New  laws  of 

the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union,  effective  Jan.  1,  giv¬ 
ing  the  Executive  Council  powers 
to  order  strikes  and  to  over-ride 
arbitration  agreements,  change 
the  strick  regulations  governing 
strikes  and  lock  outs,  according 
to  the  special  standing  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Analyzing  the  new  sections 
and  revisions  in  the  ITU  rules, 
the  Committee  declared  the  new 
procedure  “suspends  the  demo¬ 
cratic  processes.”  Some  of  the 
changes  and  the  Committee’s 
comment  (in  quotes)  follow: 

STRIKE  PROCEDURE 

T o  Section  7  of  Article  xix  of  the  by¬ 
laws  is  ^dad: 

Thm  isamullva  Council  ii  author- 
Innd  *  *  *  to  aaprova  or  ardor  itrlhas 
m  raeognloa  lochouti  os  in  Us  Judgmani 
it  dooms  naaossnry. 

"The  procedure  covered  therein  was 
followed  by  the  Council  in  the  Roches¬ 
ter  strike  of  Oct.  4-9.  The  new  pro¬ 
cedure  suspends  the  democratic  proces¬ 
ses  that  formerly  existed  in  the  laws 
and  places  President  Randolph  and  his 
colleagues  in  a  position  to  dictate  to 
local  unions  when  they  shall  work  and 
when  they  shall  strike." 

ARBITRATION 

New  section  S  of  Article  ii  reads: 

Whan  any  orbitrntion  procadura  to 
•chteh  a  local  union  Is  committad 
ramehas  a  daadlorh  isharm  further  action 
cannot  result  In  a  conclusion  within  a 
raasimahle  time  the  local  union  may  ro- 
quest  the  Bxecutlva  Council  to  release 
It  from  further  obUgeUlons  under  such 
arbitration  procedure  or  agreement. 

"This  is  perhaps  the  most  far  reach¬ 
ing  of  the  changes  in  that  it  places  in 
the  hands  of  the  international  union  the 
right  to  deelare  contracts  abrogated.  If 
this  law  is  to  stand,  there  is  no  point 
whatsoever  in  publishers  attempting  to 
secure  arbitration  agreements  since  it 
is  a  sfery  simple  matter  for  union  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  make  their  arbitration  ar¬ 
rangements  ineffeetive." 

SIXTH  SHIFT  AND  OFF  DAY 
WORK 

A  new  Section  8  of  Article  xi  of  the 
general  laws  says: 

Not  last  than  lima  and  ono-half 
shall  bo  paid  for  any  shift  worked  In 
oxcots  of  fioe  within  a  financUd  week, 
f  Overtime  rate  alto  Is  provided  for 
work  on  a  regulw  off-day.J 

“The  condition  has  been  adopted  by 
a  number  of  local  unions.  The  method 
employed  tn  these  cases  has  been  to 
vote  tn  the  local  union  a  penalty  against 
any  members  who  work  on  their  off- 
days  or  on  sixth  days  without  receiving 
overtime.  '  *  '  The  attempt  to  change 


(members  now  may  work  a  sixth  shift 
at  straight  time  when  no  competent 
substitute  is  available}  completely  dis¬ 
regards  the  fact  that  under  the  W age 
Siabilisation  Law  a  publisher  cannot 
accede  to  this  demand  without  first  ob¬ 
taining  War  Labor  Board  approval.  (A 
decision  on  this  point  raised  in  a  Seattle 
case  is  due  from  the  Newspaper  Co^ 
mission).  A  concession  on  this  point 
involves  recognition  of  a  union  claim 
that  it  has  no  obligation  whatsoever  to 
furnish  men." 

gratuities 

.4  new  Section  13  tn  Article  ill  re¬ 
quires  local  unions  to  propose  contract 
concessions  on  holiday  poy,  vacation 
pay,  severance  pay  (not  less  than  two 
weeks  in  suspensiems  or  mergers),  and 
tick  pay. 

"Experience  indicates  the  following 
will  be  demanded:  Vacation  allowances 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  full  pay  for  holi¬ 
days,  and  unlimited  pay  for  men  absent 
because  of  illness. 

"Previous  administrations  of  ITU 
have  recognised  the  right  of  an  em¬ 
ployer  to  lay  off  a  man  whenever  he 
was  not  needed  and  in  fact  this  right 
was  guaranteed  and  developed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  union's  own  policies  and 
wishes.  Granting  of  this  demand  by 
newspapers  is  a  step  tn  the  direction  of 
annual  wage  agreements  or  guaranteed 
full  time  pay  which  is  sought  by  many 
radical  elements  in  CIO  and  a  few  .AFL 
organisations.  •  •  •  Establishment  of 
any  such  (sickness  pay)  plans  on  a  gen¬ 
eral  basis  will  lead  to  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  that  now  esnsts  in  government  em¬ 
ployment.  where  sickness  pay  has  be¬ 
come  another  form  of  vacation." 

HOURS 

A  new  law  requires  local  unions  must 
include  in  their  agreements  provisions 
for  shorter  hours  and  a  further  provi¬ 
sion  that  there  shall  be  shorter  hours 
on  the  night  shift  than  on  the  day  shift. 

“This  is  obtnously  on  unworkable 
provision  since  it  would  require  the  con- 
slant  decreasing  of  hours  until  a  work 
week  of  30  hours  is  reached." 

NIGHT  DIFFERENTIALS 

Local  unions  must  propose  that  night 
differentials  be  not  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  day  scale. 

PRIORITY  ON  SHIFTS 

Local  unions  must  propose  priority 
preference  on  new  shifts,  new  starting 
times  and  new  phalanx  days. 

"The  wording  is  not  clear  as  to  its 
intent.  If  a  foreman  creates  a  new 
working  schedule  for  one  individual, 
apparently  the  top  man  in  (mority 
would  be  entitled  to  claim  the  job  but 
it  is  not  clear  as  to  whether  it  is  in¬ 
tended  that  his  place  may  then  be 
claimed  by  the  next  man  in  priority  and 
thus  continue  a  system  of  bumping 
from  one  job  to  another  throughout  the 
composing  room.  *  *  *  /n  cases  where 
priority  on  shifts  is  observed,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  has  been  most  unsatisfactory 
to  the  office  and  has  also  been  a  source 


cept  when  the  union  is  unable  to  supply 
competent  workmen"  was  eliminated. 

Another  proposition  ("an  indication 
the  ITU  intends  to  do  some  intensive 
organisation  work")  is  that  where  juris¬ 
diction  is  taken  over  other  skilled  em¬ 
ployes  their  eligibility  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  ITU  Bureau  of  Educe 
tion. 

Under  amended  taw,  local  presidents 
are  to  refer  violations  to  the  local 
unions  themselves,  rather  than  to  the 
ITU  president. 

"This  is  an  evidence  of  the  desire  oj 
the  administration  to  avoid  responsibih 
ties." 


Only  existing  replira  of  the  classic  temple  of  Pallas  Athene, 
the  Parthenon  at  Nashville — like  its  ancient  counterpart  at 
Athens — typifies  this  city  of  the  fine  arts,  cultural  center  of 
a  wide  section  of  the  country.  Perpetuating  many  of  the 
charming  traditions  of  the  Old  South  into  the  modern  way 
of  life.  Nashville  is  distinguished  today  for  its  high  staitd- 
ards  of  li>ing  and  its  apprcH;iation  of  better  things.  Nash¬ 
ville's  two  great  newspapers  thoroughly  cover  this  choice 
market. 

NASHVILLE  CITY  ZONE  POPULATION .  257,726 
NASHVILLE  MARKET  POPULATION.  .  .920,843 


Why  not  put  children  down  as  a  wise  market  potential. 
Children  mean  HOMES  .  .  .  homes  that  “stay  put"  .  .  . 
homes  sustidned  by  Uidustries  assured  ol  psace-Ume  pro¬ 
duction.  Where  there  ars  children  you'll  And  rssideotial 
and  payroll  security. 


With  a  City  Zone  impulation  o(  61,336  and  a  surround- 
iiiic  trade-area  of.  at  the  vary  least.  76,U00.  you'll 
find,  also,  the  happier  homes,  the  BUYINO  homes. 

These  kids  have  a  backsround  security  of  an  industrial 
payroll  of  over  $30,000,000.  Their  parents  will  be  after¬ 
war  prospects  of  the  unafraid  type. 


Nashville  Banner  fhe  Nashville  Tennessean 

,EVEN^IHC  ;  V',  .  SMNPAY 
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inquiries  direct  to 
Nation^  Adifortising  Dopt. 
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Ryan  designs  and 
manufactures  manifolds, 
turbo  •  supercharger 
installations, 
heat  transfer  units 
for  carburetion, 
cabin  heating  and 


flame  dampening, 


IN  THE  DESIGN  STAGE 


other  specialized  exhaust 
system  applications. 


means  lower  weight,  better  performance 

To  plan  the  exhaust  manifold  system  when  the  original  design  for  the  air¬ 
plane  is  being  made  saves  costly  engineering  time,brings  reduction  in  weight, 
and  results  in  better  performance.  In  a  typical  instance  a  Ryan  manirold 
design  saved  forty-eight  pounds  in  the  weight  of  a  military  transport  plane. 

By  planning  with  Ryan  during  the  design  stage,  the  type  of  manifold 
system  and  installation  best  suited  to  your  specific  requirements  can  be 
readily  ascertained. 

Whether  planning  to  use  Ryan  ball  and  socket  ^pe  or  slip- 
joint  type  manifolds,  let  Ryan  work  with  you  in  the  design 
stage.  You  will  obtain  a  superior  product  and  maximum 
performance,  and,  in  wartime,  lower  weight;  in  peacetime. 
Digger  payload. 


Ryan  Aaronautical  Company,  San  Oiago  —  Mambar,  Aircraft  War  Production  Council,  Inc. 
Eoatorn  Offico  —  420  Laxington  Avanua  —  Naw  York  1 7,  Naw  York 


Publishers' 

Talk  Reviewed 
By  Archibald 

Terms  in  which  some  pub* 
Ushers  are  discussing  the  "After 
V-Day”  problems  of  newspapers 
were  reported  to 
the  New  York 
State  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’ 

Association  con¬ 
vention  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  this  week 
by  Fred  I.  Archi¬ 
bald,  president 
of  the  New  York 
State  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association 
and  publisher  of 
Albony  (N.  Y.) 

Timet-Union. 

In  a  topical 
presentation,  Mr.  Archibald  gave 
a  digest  of  the  ideas  that  have 
been  expressed  in  informal  con¬ 
versations,  closed  sessions,  arti¬ 
cles  and  speeches,  as  the  impres¬ 
sions  "that  seem  generally  ac¬ 
cepted.” 

The  progress  of  newspapers 
"down  the  road  ahead,”  he  em¬ 
phasized.  "depend!  on  only  two 
factors:  How  good  editors  make 
them,  and  how  ter  circulation 
managers  take  them.”  He  advo¬ 
cated  especially  the  development 
of  name  writers,  with  enough 
"moola”  to  hold  them  against  the 
lure  of  radio,  magazine  and  po¬ 
litical  jobs,  and  expansion  of  cir¬ 
culation  areas. 

Reporta  on  Costs 

Excerpts  from  Mr.  Archibald’s 
report  covered  the  following 
fields: 

Publishing  costs — "It  is  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  publishing 
cost!  are  going  to  be  on  a  per¬ 
manently  higher  plateau.  There 
is  apparently  not  going  to  be  a 
change  in  the  trend  of  wages 
within  the  next'  several  years 
and  certainly  the  Canadians  are 
going  to  resist  strenuously  any 
reduction  in  the  present  print 
paper  price  of  $58.50  per  ton.  .  .  . 
To  keep  the  newspaper  industry 
on  a  firm  basis,  we  must  not  let 
a  declining  cycle  of  circulation 
and  advertising  rates  develop, 
and  we  must  not  revert  to  our 
former  position  where  our  finan¬ 
cial  strength  and  progress  were 
so  dependent  on  the  volume  of 
advertising.” 

Circulation — "We  must  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  and  on  time  de¬ 
liveries  at  the  time  and  in  the 
place  where  the  reader  wants  it. 
Dealers  and  street  salesmen  must 
receive  a  fee  commensurate  with 
the  service  they  give.  ( Our  gov¬ 
ernment  charges  10  cents  for  a 
special  delivery  letter.)  .  .  . 
'There  are  too  many  dingy 
branches  and  muddy  unpainted 
trucks.  We  must  make  assets  of 
these  promotional  possibilities. 

.  .  .  Newspapers  at  double  their 
present  circulation  prices  would 
still  be  the  ‘world’s  greatest 
value.’  ” 

Advertising — "We  must  sell 
newspapers  first  and  our  own 
particular  paper  next.  .  .  .  We 
must  do  everything  possible  to 
increase  results  from  newspaper 
copy,  and  eventually  give  full 
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color  and  brilliantly  printed 
black  and  white  facilities.  .  .  . 
We  must  simplify  and  unify  rate 
structures  so  that  nationwide 
advertisers  will  not  be  faced 
with  hundreds  of  different  re¬ 
quirements  for  each  of  their  re¬ 
tail  stores.” 

Mechanical  methods  —  “We 
could  analyze  most  newspaper 
machinery  and  find  a  terrifying 
lack  of  technological  progress 
but  I  am  not  criticising  each  ma¬ 
chine  individually  nearly  so 
much  as  the  whole  cumbe^me 
process  we  go  through  to  get  in¬ 
dentations  in  a  page  matrix.  .  .  . 
Why  hasn’t  some  one  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  photo-engraving 
process?  ...  In  the  next  few 
years  you  will  see  color  facilities 
in  nearly  all  dailies,  general  use 
of  electronic  transmission  of 
news  and  pictures,  transmission 
of  maps  and  pictures  right  with 
the  story,  very  probably  walkie- 
talkie  sets  us^  between  re¬ 
porters  and  rewrite  men.” 

Content — “There  is  an  accel¬ 
erated  retiun  of  public  interest 
in  the  editorial  page.  .  .  .  Enter¬ 
tainment  features  will  grow  in 
variety  and  quality.  .  .  .  Bril¬ 
liant  and  skillful  condensation 
of  news  is  gaining  steadily  in 
public  favor.  New  styles  of 
makeup  will  develop,  providing 
a  cleaner,  more  orderly  and 
much  more  appetizing  appear¬ 
ance.” 

Promotion — “It  is  a  matter  of 
daily  telling  and  retelling  in  a 
dramatic,  interesting  way  of  the 
hundreds  of  helpful  human  acts 
newspapers  do;  of  their  great 
part  in  civic  activities  and  of 
iheir  genuine  desire  and  deter¬ 
mination  to  be  accurate,  free  and 
fair  at  all  times.” 

■ 

Sullivan^  Rayhawk 
Form  Research  Firm 

Dan  Sullivan  and  Arthur  L. 
Rayhawk,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Sullivan  -  Rayhawk,  have 
opened  offices  in  the  Oliver 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to 
conduct  a  market  research  or¬ 
ganization. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  as  advertising 
promotion  manager  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  for  15  years,  was 
connected  with  many  market 
surveys,  among  trenr.  the  Pills- 
burgh  Press  home  inventory  in 
1940  and  the  home  appliance 
survey  just  completed  by  the 
Press  in  cooperation  with  Du- 
quesne  Light  Co.  He  is  al.so 
instructor  in  advertising  at  Du- 
quesne  University. 

Dr.  Rayhawk  returns  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  after  serving  30  months 
with  the  War  Production  Board 
in  Washington — two  years  as 
deputy  chief.  General  Statistics 
Staff,  and  for  six  months  prior 
to  that  as  principal  research 
consultant  to  the  Plumbing  and 
Heating  Division.  Before  enter¬ 
ing  the  service  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  he  was  professor  and  head 
of  the  numagement  department. 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  Duquesne  University,  and 
director  of  that  school’s  re¬ 
search  division. 

The  new  concern  will  offer  a 
complete  market  research  and 
analysis  service  to  clients  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Pittsburgh  market, 
it  was  stated. 


Liberation  Revives 
Netherlands  Press 

Newspaper  life  is  springing  up 
once  more  in  the  free  soil  of 
Holland. 

Already  copies  of  five  news¬ 
papers  have  arrived  in  London. 
They  are  published  in  cities 
such  as  Nijmegen,  Eindhoven, 
and  Maastricht,  which  have  been 
liberated  by  the  Allies.  Under  a 
decree  of  the  Netherlands  gov¬ 
ernment,  papers  which  continued 
to  public  openly  under  the  Ger¬ 
man  occupation  are  banned, 
hence  these  are  new  or  resur¬ 
rected  papers,  or  ones  that  have 
emerged  from  the  underground. 

All  five  papers  print  articles  in 
English  thanking  the  armies  of 
liberation  and  publish  news  in 
English  for  the  Allied  troops. 

Other  articles  stress  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  imity  and  self-control 
among  Dutchmen  and  ask  that 
they  make  the  task  of  military 
and  civil  authorities  easier  by 
displaying  patience  and  obe¬ 
dience  during  these  difficult 
days. 

Some  of  the  papers  appeared 
as  single  sheets,  owing  to  news¬ 
print  scarcity,  but  others  were 
approaching  the  normal  appear¬ 
ance  of  pre-war  newspapers  and 
even  had  a  good  display  of  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

■ 

Estate  to  Medill  School 

The  estate  of  the  late  Louis 
M.  Cohn,  retired  importer  of 
Chicago,  has  been  given  to 
Northwestern  University  to  be 


used  fur  scholarships  in  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
l^e  various  assets  of  the  estate, 
totaling  approximately  $35,000, 
were  turn^  over  to  Dean  Ken¬ 
neth  Olson  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  by  Judge  Michael 
Feinberg,  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  estate.  Mr.  Cohn,  who  died 
Feb.  20,  1042,  specified  in  his 
will  that  his  entire  estate  should 
be  used  for  the  creation  of  schol¬ 
arships  for  worthy  students. 

■ 

Aurora  Daily  Surveys 
City  on  Post-'war  Needs 

A  comprehensive  step  toward 
promoting  full  post-war  employ¬ 
ment  was  made  recently  by  the 
Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News  in 
conducting  a  Consumer  Post-war 
Survey,  in  cooperation  with  the 
student  body  of  Aurora  College 
and  Dr.  Frederick  Juchhoff,  head 
of  the  economics  and  business 
administration  department  of  the 
college. 

Aurora  Beacon-News  carriers 
delivered  a  copy  of  the  survey 
questionnaire  to  every  home  in 
Aurora,  North  Aurora  and  Mont¬ 
gomery.  On  this  form,  house¬ 
holders  indicated  the  types  of 
merchandise  which  they  and 
members  of  their  families  will 
require  after  the  war  and  the 
approximate  prices  they  plan  to 
pay,  the  manner  in  which  they 
expect  to  finance  these  purchases 
and  other  vital  information. 
The  carriers  are  being  compen¬ 
sated  for  their  efforts  in  dis¬ 
tributing  and  returning  the 
questionnaires  to  the  newspaper. 


Reconversion  Starts  with 

ROCKFORD-MADE 

Rockford  is  ooc  of  the  three  largest  machine  tool 
manufacturing  centers  in  the  world. 

Thousands  of  skilled  workers  built  the  machines  that 
produced  the  implements  of  war  .  .  .  they  will  build 
the  machines  that  produce  the  products  of  peace. 


111,000  •  377,854 


AT  THE  TOPMAIN  ILLINOIS 


ROCKdFORD 


tie 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR  ...  ROCKFORD  REGISTER-REPUBLIC 

Ru(h  Hjnrj  Pub/r$her 
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Sell  the  Readers  of  The  Dallas  News  and 

You  Have  Sold  the  Dallas  Market 


AMERICA’S  16  MOST 
PROMISING  CITIES 


(Mo8t  Likely  to  Retain  Their  Wartime  Growth  and  to 
Continue  Their  Sound  Development  After  the  War) 


According  to  Philip  M.  Hauser  of  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau 


Radio  Stations 
WFAA  and  KGKO 
The  Texas  Almanac 


Dallas  ^Morning 


Uuring  the  laat  three  yeari  legions  of  war 
workers  and  servicemen  (and  in  many  cases 
their  families)  have  come  to  know  the  cities 
of  Texas  and  the  whole  Southern  xone  of  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time. 


They  came  here  to  work  and  to  train.  They 
will  come  back  here  to  live. 


Wars  always  bring  population  shifts.  World 
War  I  started  Dallas  and  Texas  on  a  tre* 
raendons  forward  sweep.  World  War  II 
brings  even  greater  development. 


Dr.  Philip  M.  Hanser’s  recent  analysis  of 
urban  trends  goes  farther  than  merely  point¬ 
ing  ont  wartime  growth.  Post-war  shrinkage 
will  offset  much  of  that  in  some  cities. 


The  cities  that  will  hold  their  growth  and 
move  forward  are,  according  to  experience 
records,  these  sixteen  progressive  centers. 
Except  for  Washington  they  are  all  in  the 
iionth  and  Southwest. 


Dallas  is  in  the  front  rank  in  this  and  all 
similar  surveys. 


It’s  not  a  mere  matter  of  boosting  or  boast¬ 
ing.  It’s  just  a  fact  of  more  than  passing 
importance  to  national  advertisers. 


Southward  and  Southwestward  the  tide  of 
America’s  development  flows. 


The  "A- 1  ”  Group 
of  American 
Mefropolifan 
Centers 


Here  are  the  metropoUton  cen¬ 
ters  which,  aeeordfaia  to  Dr. 
Hauser's  aaalrsls,  have  the 
best  prospeets  of  retainins 
H-artfane  growth. 

Atlaiite 
(’harlestoa,  8. 

Colainbla,  8. 

('otambus,  Oa. 

('orpus  Christl 

Dallas 

Oalveeton 

Houston 

Jacksonville 

MlanI 

Mobile 

l*hoenlx 

8an  .‘\ntoni» 

San  IHego 

Tanip«-8t.  Petersburg 
Washington.  D.  C. 


DALLAS 


one  of 


Ruth  Finney 
Finds  Capital 
''Unexciting" 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

(Ninth  in  a  HPries  on  wom^n 
WMhinrton  oorrrHpon<1<*nti«> 

Though  Ruth  Finney,  veteran 
Scripps'Howard  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  is  “just  sort  of  sweat¬ 
ing  out  the  war 
in  an  unexciting 
spot,  and  wor¬ 
rying  about  my 
husband.”  as  she 
told  Editor  & 

Publisher,  she 
has  been  turn¬ 
ing  out  authori¬ 
tative  copy  for 
years  from  the 
nation’s  coital 
on  such  difficult 
technical  sub¬ 
jects  as  the  Finney 
budget,  power, 
oil.  taxes,  and  labor  problems. 

Incidentally  that  husband 
about  whom  she  worries  is  Col. 
Robert '  S.  Allen,  who  until  he 
entered  the  Army  in  1942  was 
co-author  with  Drew  Pearson 
of  the  “Washington  Merry.Go- 
Round"  column. 

“I  started  doing  newspaper 
work  at  the  time  of  the  other 
war,"  she  narrates,  “when  the 
manpower  shortage  grew  acute, 
and  have  been  with  Scripps- 
Howard  in  one  capacity  or  other 
ever  since.” 

She  started  on  the  Sacramento 


( Cal.  I  Star,  covering  the  city 
halt,  “but  one  emergency  after 
another  threw  me  around  into 
all  the  beats,  and  into  desk  work 
and  make-up.”  she  recalled. 

For  a  year,  1922  to  1923,  she 
was  city  editor  of  the  Star,  then 
went  to  Washington  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  far  western 
Scripps-Howard  papers. 

From  the  first  a  woman  who 
did  a  “man's  job”  of  reporting, 
she  scored  a  notable  beat  for 
United  Press  against  topnotch 
competition  on  the  Argonaut 
Mine  disaster,  Jackson,  Cal.,  in 
1922.  In  Washington  she  plunged 
as  deeply  into  the  news  of  ideas 
a.s  she  earlier  had  into  more 
overt  events,  and  became  a  rec¬ 
ognized  expert  on  political  and 
economic  news,  providing  such 
thorough  coverage  on  the  Tea¬ 
pot  Dome  scandal  of  the  middle 
Twenties  that  admission  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  her  writings  on 
the  case  was  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
qualify  jurymen  during  the  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Doheny  trial. 

Following  her  marriage  in 
1929,  she  covered  the  hnancial 
crisis.  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  reforms,  budget,  relief.  New 
Deal  legislation,  and  when  the 
NRA  was  started  shared  beat 
honors  with  Turner  Catledge, 
of  the  New  York  Times,  on  the 
blanket  code.  A  stunt  directed 
by  her  and  shared  with  other  re¬ 
porters  informed  the  public  how 
the  teller  vote  had  gone  on  the 
utility  holding  company  bill. 

Among  her  most  colorful 
achievements  in  labor  reporting 
were  coverage  of  the  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  executions,  the  Com¬ 


munist  trials  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  international  unemployment 
as  viewed  from  abroad  on  a  trip 
with  her  husband  in  1930. 

Of  her  recent  reporting  she 
modestly  is  unable  to  “think  of 
anything  colorful  I  have  done,” 
but  we  discerned  a  certain  em¬ 
phasis  in  her  remark,  “At  any 
rate  I  have  never  written  wo¬ 
men's  page  or  any  except  occa¬ 
sional  features;  have  specialized 
on  political  and  economic  news.” 

Whether  or  not  influenced  by 
her  then  recent  marriage,  “in 
1930  I  changed  over,"  she  said, 
“to  writing  interpretative  arti¬ 
cles  for  all  our  papers,  editorials, 
and  for  about  a  year  (1934)  an 
interpretative  daily  column 
which  went  out  on  our  leased 
wire  (The  National  Round-Up). 
In  recent  years  I  have  again 
been  giving  Washington  cover¬ 
age  to  our  western  papers  and 
in  addition  write  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  of  predictions,  background 
and  interpretation  to  which  our 
whole  staff  contributes,  and 
which  goes  to  all  our  papers.” 

■ 

Seek  FM  Permit 

The  Keystone  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Waukegan 
(Ill.)  News-Sun,  last  week  made 
application  to  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  for  per¬ 
mission  to  construct  a  high  fre¬ 
quency  (FM'  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  to  operate  on  47,100  kilocy¬ 
cles.  Frank  H.  Just,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  paper,  said  the 
proposed  station  is  a  post-war 
project  to  be  erected  on  a  site 
adjoining  the  newspaper  plant. 


Drop  in  Newsprint  Use 
By  Dailies  Continues 

For  the  fourteenth  consecutive 
month  daily  newspapers  have 
reduced  their  consumption  of 
newsprint  as  compared  with  the 
same  month  of  the  previous  year, 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  discloses. 

Daily  newspapers  reporting 
to  the  ANPA  consumed  189.612 
tons  in  September,  1944,  com¬ 
pared  with  222,718  tons  in  1943 
and  239,098  tons  in  1941.  This 
was  a  decrease  under  Septem¬ 
ber,  1943,  of  14.9%  and  a  20.7% 
decrease  under  the  same  period 
in  1941,  the  base  year. 

Total  estimated  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  U.  S.  for  last 
anonth  was  252,816  tons,  which 
includes  all  uses.  For  the  first 
liiine  months  of  1944.  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  2.287,247  tons. 

During  the  first  nine  months 
of  1944  the  reporting  newspapers 
used  1,715.435  tons  of  newsprint, 
a  decrease  of  16.1%  under  the 
first  nine  months  of  1943.  and 
20.1%  under  the  first  nine 
months  of  1941. 

The  stocks  of  newsprint  on 
hand  with  newspapers  reporting 
had  decreased  three  days’  supply 
from  the  66  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  August. 

■ 

Boeschenstein  Named 

W.'KSHiNGTON,  Oct.  16 — Harold 
Boeschenstein,  acting  director  of 
the  WPB  Forest  Products  Divi¬ 
sion  has  been  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Planning  As¬ 
sociation,  a  non-profit  group. 


THE  ^  DAILY  GRIHV' 


This  outdoor  board  is  currently  showing  on  100  locations  in  high  traffic 
areas'' throughout  the  City  of  St.  Louis  (Mo.),  home  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times. 

Its  illustration  and  copy  imply  the  relaxation  and  entertainment  features 
of  the  Star-Times  ...  in  addition  to  the  doily  spot  news  which  is  carried  in 
the  columns  of  this  increasingly  popular  newspaper  that's  read  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  "After  the  Daily  Grind." 

Fact  is — ^the  St.  Louis  Star-Times'  daily  net  paid  circulation  is  more  than 
185,(X)0— concrete  evidence  of  its  growing  popularity  with  newspaper 
readers  in  the  St.  Louis  morliet  area. 
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Strong  as  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come 


Last  fall,  Mrs.  Edwards  noticed  that 
the  living  room  curtains  looked  soiled.  During 
the  winter,  she  discovered  the  bottoms  were 
worn.  In  the  strong  spring  sunlight,  they  were 
obviously  faded. 

So  for  the  last  six  months,  Mrs.  Edwards 
has  become  a  connoisseur  of  curtains;  studied 
her  friends’,  watched  shop  windows,  thought 
about  materials  and  patterns.  She  has  noticed 
some  interesting  illustrations  of  curtains  in  the 
women’s  magazines,  even  clipped  a  few  choice 
exhibits  for  reference. 

Today’s  paper  carries  an  announcement  of 
smart  new  curtain  fabrics  by  Binks  &  Co.,  the 
best  department  store  in  town!  The  advertise¬ 
ment  mentions  colors,  sizes,  prices  .  .  .  The 
curtains  are  no  longer  a  dream,  a  wish,  a  maybe. 
Today  is  the  day  that  Mrs.  Edwards  goes  to 
Binks  &  Co. — and  buys  curtains! 

M  ocH  BUYING  is  on  impulse,  but  most 
purchases  are  planned.  The  idea  may  be  in  the 
incubator  a  long  time  before  the  prospect  is 
even  aware  of  its  existence.  A  lot  of  mental 
shopping  goes  on — observation,  speculation, 
consideration  of  alternates  and  ways  and  means. 

Over  a  period,  the  individual  makes  up  his 
mind  to  (a)  buy  something,  according  to  (b) 
certain  set  specifications.  Only  the  opportunity 


and  place  arc  needed  to  complete  the  purchase. 
Then  one  day,  a  newspaper  advertisement 
appears  and  pulls  the  trigger. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  here  and  now, 
not  sometime  and  maybe!  It  puts  design  into 
desire.  It  says,  “Come  and  get  it” — and  supplies 
specifications,  place  and  price. 

Some  things  arc  bought  every  day.  Others 
arc  occasional,  once  a  month,  once  a  year,  once 
a  lifetime.  But  millions  of  people  come  to  the 
purchase  point  for  everything,  every  day. 

N  ewspaper  advertising  is  definite,  decisive, 
directional;  helps  make  up  minds;  terminates 
thinking  on  the  dotted  line  . . .  All  advertising 
interests,  informs  and  educates — but  newspaper 
advertising  sells! 

And  because  newspaper  advertising  sells 
— it  is  superlative  insurance  for  your  maximum 
share  of  sales  at  the  time  sales  are  made — which 
is  every  day!  Make  newspaper  advertising  a 
part  of  your  sales  program,  to  make  your 
program  produce  more  sales! 


Wit  JInijtttrer 

, ,  .the  first  advertising  medium  of  Philadelphia  . . .  This  advertisement  it  one  of  a  series  in  behalf  of  newspaper 
advertising  .  .  .  and  it  available  to  any  newspaper  far  reproduction  or  publication,  without  credit . .  . 

National  Aovbrtisino  Representatives:  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  G>.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis;  Keene  Fitzpatrick,  San  Francisco 
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N.  Y.  Times, 
In  Late  Stand, 
Backs  FDR 


"Not  Easy  Choice"  Says 
Editorial — 3  Dailies  Come 


Out  ior  Dewey 


Three  weeks  before  election, 
the  New  York  Times  expressed 
its  preference  for  President 
Roosevelt  over  Governor  Dewey 
in  a  three-column  editorial  last 
Monday. 

“Ours  has  not  been  an  easy 
choice — a  choice  between  black 
and  white,"  said  the  Times,  and 
the  fact  that  a  definite  stand  had 
been  delayed  until  so  close  to 
the  balloting  time,  as  against  the 
announced  support  of  Wendell 
Willkie  right  after  his  nomina¬ 
tion  in  1940,  indicated  long  delib¬ 
erations  in  the  newspaper  coun¬ 
cils. 

The  announcement  came  short¬ 
ly  after  Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs 
Adler,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  had  resumed  his  duties 
at  the  Times,  and  there  was  a 
simultaneous  statement  by  the 
Chattanooga  Times,  of  which  he 
is  president,  declaring  re-elec¬ 
tion  of  President  Roosevelt  “is 
the  only  way  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  can  signify  that  their  demand 
is  for  American  cooperation  with 
all  peace-loving  nations  to  ban¬ 
ish  war.” 

While  the  Chattanooga  and 
New  York  editorials  represented 
a  shift  from  the  Republican  col¬ 
umn.  both  papers  having  backed 
Willkie  four  years  ago,  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  and  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  independ¬ 
ent  Democratic  papers,  came  out 
for  Dewey,  and  so  did  the  Bever¬ 
ly  Hills  (Cal.)  Citizen,  published 
by  Will  Rogers,  Jr.,  Democratic 
member  of  Congress  who  re¬ 
signed  his  seat  to  serve  overseas 
in  the  Army.  The  Boston  Post 
reiterated  its  opposition  to  more 
than  two  terms  in  the  presi¬ 
dency. 

The  Hartford  Times,  a  Gannett 
newspaper,  switched  to  Willkie 
in  1940  after  a  long  record  of 
Democratic  endorsements,  brok¬ 
en  only  in  1896  when  William 
Jennings  Bryan  was  the  party’s 
candidate.  The  history  of  the 
Dallas  News  is  similar,  that  pa¬ 
per  also  having  broken  with  the 
Democrats  in  1896  to  support 
William  McKinley.  Four  years 
ago  the  News  was  non-commit- 
Ul. 

The  Hartford  Times  said  it 
favored  Mr.  Dewey’s  position  on 
the  establishment  of  a  post-war 
organization  for  peace;  the  Dal¬ 
las  News  picked  Dewey  for  “a 
new  deal.”  and  the  Beverly  Hills 
Citizen  said  it  believed  in  “keep¬ 
ing  America  free  of  governmen¬ 
tal  domination.” 

In  a  long  editorial  beginning 
on  its  front  page  and  with  no 
great  enthusiam  for  either  of  the 
Presidential  candidates,  the  Tuc¬ 
son  Arizona  Star  recently  ex¬ 
pressed  tentative  endorsement  of 
Governor  Dewey,  subject  to  in- 
st^t  repudiation  “if  he  toys 
with  the  idea  of  isolationism.” 

The  New  York  Times  editorial 


began  with  the  matter-of-fact 
sentence:  ‘"rhe  New  York  Times, 
which  opposed  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
1940,  supports  him  in  1944.” 
From  there  the  editorial  dis¬ 
cussed  the  records  and  promises 
of  the  candidates  and  in  the  final 
analysis  decided  the  scales  fa¬ 
vored  the  Democratic  Party  and 
its  candidate  chiefiy  because  “we 
believe  the  international  issue 
far  overshadows  the  domestic  is¬ 
sue  in  importance.” 

’The  Times  has  been  critcizing 
the  Roosevelt  domestic  policies 
consistently  and  “from  the  very 
beginning  of  this  campaign,  and 
long  before,  we  have  begged  Mr. 
Dewey  to  do  what  Wendell  Will¬ 
kie  did  as  citizen  and  would  have 
done  as  nominee — carry  the  fight 
on  this  issue  (post-war  responsi¬ 
bilities)  to  his  own  isolationists 
so  boldly  that  he  would  demon¬ 
strate  beyond  the  shadow  of 
doubt  that  the  ‘international’ 
faction  of  the  Republican  Party 
is  completely  in  control  of  the 
destinies  of  that  party.” 

“This  Mr.  Dewey  has  failed  to 
do.”  the  editorial  charged.  It  is 
still  possible,  the  Times  said,  for 
local  political  leaders  and  local 
newspapers  in  different  sections 
of  the  country  to  interpret  Mr. 
Dewey’s  views  in  a  manner  from 
which  the  greatest  local  political 
profit  can  be  gathered. 

Speaking  in  St.  Louis  the  same 
day  the  Times  editorial  ap¬ 
peared.  Governor  Dewey  reiter¬ 
ated  charges  of  ’’failure”  against 
the  Roosevelt  administration’s 
domestic  record  and  asserted  his 
opponent  and  “the  most  spectac¬ 
ular  collection  of  incompetent 
people  who  ever  held  public 
office”  have  brought  the  nation 
to  “the  brink  of  chaos”  in  the 
international  picture. 

The  Times  said  it  was  difficult 
to  see  any  sharp  distinction 
between  the  stated  position  of 
the  Republican  Party  and  the 
Democratic  Party  on  domestic 
issues. 

There  was  little  immediate  re¬ 
action  to  the  Times’  decision, 
either  in  political  stotements  or 
other  newspaper  comment,  but 
the  New  York  Sun,  discussing 
“our  neighbor’s  position”  said: 
“We  don’t  know  of  any  pro- 
Dewey  newspaper  which  has 
made  a  more  persuasive  argu¬ 
ment  why  the  Governor,  not  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  should  be  elected.” 


WPB  Eases  Curbs 
On  Copper  and  Zinc 


$2.3  BILLION 
FOOD  BILL 
FOR  NEW  YORK 


That’*  the  yearly  eating  bill  for 
the  New  York  Market.  Grocery 


the  New  York  Market.  Grocery 
Product  Manufacturers,  whose 
apportionment  of  advertising  is 
based  on  close  inspection  of  me¬ 
dia  results,  gives  The  Sun  3rd 
place  among  the  13  New  York 
evening,  morning  and  Sunday 
newspapers,  and  2nd  place  among 
New  York  evening  newspapers 
(first  9  months  of  1S144).  Reach¬ 
ing  The  Sun  families  is  a  primary 
means  of  efiectively  covering  the 
New  York  Market. 


Washin(3Ton,  Oct.  16 — Restric¬ 
tions  on  the  use  of  copper  and 
zinc  for  printing  plates,  as  es¬ 
tablished  in  Order  M-339,  have 
been  relaxed  and  Order  M-99, 
which  required  the  scrapping  of 
obsolete  plates,  was  revoked  as 
of  Oct.  10,  by  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  WPB 
that  the  revocation  of  M-99  was 
not  to  be  construed  as  meaning 
that  scrap  metals,  especially  cop¬ 
per,  were  in  abundant  supply, 
but  only  that  the  essential  war 
needs  are  being  met  and  that 
civilian  requirements  do  not  jus¬ 
tify  the  retention  of  the  order. 
'The  continued  scarcity  of  copper 
is  emphasized  by  provisions  in 
M-339  limiting  the  use  of  both 
copper  and  zinc  for  printing 
plates. 

Order  M-339.  as  amended,  re¬ 
moves  the  requirement  of  a  pref¬ 
erence  rating  for  the  delivery 
of  zinc  to  plate-makers,  but  does 
not  provide  for  any  increase  in 
the  permitted  use  of  zinc,  it  was 
pointed  out. 


war  correspondents  have  mo¬ 
ments  of  over-optimism,  so  do 
the  fighting  forces,  and  that  he 
felt  reports  “would  certainly 
merit  less  confidence”  were  they 
edited  by  the  government. 


Paris  Paper  Rebukes 
U.  S.  Correspondents 


Optimism  Uncensorable 

British  Information  Minister 
Brendan  Bracken  told  the  House 
of  Commons  this  week,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  Associated  Press  dis¬ 
patch,  that  he  would  not  make 
any  effort  to  prevent  newspapers 
from  publishing  overly  opti¬ 
mistic  reports  from  the  war 
fronts.  He  declared  that  while 


“You  say  that  the  French  are 
not  interested  in  the  war,  that 
they  think  only  of  their  little 
pleasures,  that  they  have  fo^ 
gotten  the  gravity  of  the  houn 
through  which  we  are  living. 
What  do  you  know  about  it?” 

Thus  the  French  newspaper 
Defense  de  la  France  took 
American  correspondents  to 
task  this  week  because,  it 
charged,  they  have  accused  the 
Paris  press  and  people  of  hav¬ 
ing  forgotten  the  war  and 
written  that  the  French  have 
not  suffered  much  from  the 
German  occupation. 

“How  can  you  talk  about 
France.”  ask^  the  paper. 
"You  know  nothing  of  it.  You 
arrived  in  Paris  six  weeks  ago. 
You  live  in  hotels  that  me 
Germans  occupied.  You  fre¬ 
quent  the  bars  where  formerly 
the  Germans  were  habituet 

“It  is  elsewhere,  dear  Ame^ 
ican  colleagues,  that  you  must 
look  for  the  real  France.” 

The  paper  did  not  cite  any 
American  newspaper  to  sustain 
its  charges,  but  Alexander  H. 
Uhl.  foreign  editor  of  PM,  wrote 
from  Paris  Oct.  11  that  “from 
what  I  can  gather  here,  France 
has  been  getting  a  pretty  poor 
press  in  the  U.S.A.” 


SCRANTON  UPS  THEM  IN  EVERY  VITAL  FIBD 


FROM  EVERY  POINT  OP  THE  ECONOMIC  COMPASS,  the  news  Is 
brig-ht  from  newly-vitalized,  industry-minded  Scranton.  Of  the  350  floe 
industries,  the  majority  are  READY  for  conversion  to  peace-time  goods, 
'niis  300,000  trading  area  market  presents  an  amazing  list  of  economic 
PERCENTAGES: 


% — POWER  SALES  to  industrial  and  commercial  users  up  10%  over 
last  year. 

% — FACTORY  PAYROLLS  35%  up. 

% — EMPLOYEE  HOURS  in  manufacturing  expand  22%  over  last  year. 
% — FACTORY  EMPLOYMENT  in  the  5-County  Scranton  district  rose 
19%  over  a  year  ago. 

% — POSTAL  RECEIPTS  up  7%. 

% — BANK  DEBITS  gained  17%  over  last  year. 

% — INDEPENDENT  STORE  SALES  for  7-month  period  of  1044,  24% 
higher. 


Popularity-pcri-eiitages  for  The  Scranton  Times — THE  newspaper  of 
this  great,  rich,  and  CONTINUOUSLY  prosperous  market  for  more  than  i 
a  third  of  a  c'entury — likewise  show  a  vigorous  increase. 


tlif  ^craiittrn  Stmes. 


Scrontens  fir$f  Ntmipaper  for  More  Thoi 
GfcOftOt  A  McDtViTT  COMPANY  Re 


IDITOR  A  PUILISHERfor  Oetebar  21.  1944 


From  the  burning,  blasted  streets  of  Aachen,  Don  Whitehead  and 
William  S.  White  have  brilliantly  given  to  the  world  an  eye-witness, 
under-fire,  running  account  of  the  first  major  conquest  inside  Germany. 

For  Whitehead  this  achievement  is  a  new  chapter  in  his  Odyssey 
of  front-line  war  reporting  that  is  already  becoming  legendary  among 
war  correspondents.. .With  the  British  Eighth  Army  in  Africa,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Seventh  in  Sicily,  the  American  Fifth  in  Italy,  and  the  American 
First  in  France,  Belgium  and  Germany. .  .Whitehead  has  been  consist¬ 
ently  on  the  field  in  every  major  campaign  of  the  Western  front. 

For  White,  it  is  edso  new  triumph  heaped  on  old.  He  went  from  a 
war  editorship  in  New  York  to  write  brilliantly  of  the  war  front  Great 
Britain  before  D-day,  then  to  accompany  and  chronicle  graphically  the 
sweep  of  the  Allied  armies  on  to  Germ2my. 

Because  of  such  men,  this  is  the  best  reported  wu  in  history ! 


} 


^kort  ^ak 
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for  the  best  hymn — just  the 
words.  This  takes  the  place  of 
the  annual  poem  contest. 


WE  BLUSH  with  pride  at  the 
number  of  persons  who  spot¬ 
ted  this  one  In  the  Editor  &  Pub- 
usHXR  Calendar  of  the  Oct  7  is¬ 
sue:  "Oct.  19 — Adult  Bureau  of 
Circulation  annual  meeting.” 

■ 

UNITED  PRESS  reported  from 
London  the  War  OfiQce  wants 
simpler  writing;  end  for  termi¬ 
nation,  help  for  facilitate,  etc. 
The  instructions,  however,  read: 
"Nothing  is  more  conducive  to 
long-winded  and  stilted  writing 
than  the  use  of  a  formal,  pe¬ 
dantic,  or  polysyllabic  substitute 
for  a  natural  word  of  expres¬ 
sion.” 

■ 

THE  “Swaps”  column  of  the  Los 
Angelea  Times  recently  of¬ 
fered:  “Wedding  gown,  size  14, 
•  for  portable  noiseless  type¬ 
writer” 

a 

WITH  the  World  Series  still 
fresh  in  mind,  readers  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  blinked 
when  they  read: 

YANKS  PLAY  CARDS 
ON  FORMOSA  RAID 

It  was  all  about  the  gin  rummy 
games  on  the  B-29's. 

■ 

AGAIN  ttie  classified  columns 
provide  a  smile  with  this  one 
from  the  Grand  Junction  ( Colo. ) 
Daily  Sentinel: 

"Two  working  girls  would  like 
to  rent  apartment.  Not  pets.” 

■ 

“THE  Public  Must  Not  Be 
Darned,”  says  a  headline  on 
)>ublle  relations  copy  sent  out  by 
the  American  Hotels  Association. 


ecLA 


School  Writers*  School 
CLINICS  for  school  newspaper 
staffo  are  being  conducted  by 
members  from  the  staffs  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  dailies,  with  Lloyd  E. 
Borg,  director  of  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune’s 
Minnesota  Poll,  as  moderator. 
Between  30  and  40  pupils  attend 
each  session,  at  which  the  news¬ 
papermen  discuss  their  various 
fields  of  work.  A  question  and 
answer  period  is  conducted  and 
bulletins  are  prepared  after  each 
clinic,  summarizing  the  main 
points. 


Votonzns*  Service 
THE  Los  Anpeles  Daily  News 
does  more  than  refer  questions 
of  returning  servicemen  to  vet¬ 
erans'  agencies;  it  runs  a  column, 
■"At  Your  Service,"  in  which  the 
men  of  the  armed  forces,  their 
dependents  and  families  are 
ffiven  the  latest  information  in 
reply  to  inquiries  concerning 
loans,  hospitalization,  vocational 
training,  etc. 

Hymns,  Not  Poems 
FOR  its  Christmas  News  edition, 
the  Salt  Lake  City  ( Utah )  Des¬ 
eret  News  is  offering  a  $25  award 


A  Pot  tor  Patriots 
A  FIVE-COLUMN  advertisement 
in  the  Cadillac  (Mich.)  News 
recently  gave  a  pat  on  the  back 
to  local  volunteer  war  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  it  was  paid  for  by  the 
American  Legion  post.  The  copy 
was  design^  “to  counteract 
some  of  the  criticism  that  all  the 
volunteer  agencies  receive  de¬ 
spite  their  excellent  work  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  war  effort.” 

Aiming  for  Fun? 

ONCE  a  month,  one  of  the  girls 
in  the  promotion  department 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record  tosses 
a  dart  at  a  calendar  to  pick  the 
“birthday-of-the-month.”  Every 
office  employe  whose  birthday 
occurs  on  that  date  receives  a 
cake  with  candles  while  fellow 
workers  sing. 


Local  Post-war  Slant 

CRYSTALIZATION  of  local 

post-war  problems  and  stimu¬ 
lation  of  public  thinking  on 
them  are  the  aims  of  a  series  of 
articles  being  sponsored  by  the 
Goldsboro  (N.  C. )  News-Argus. 
Each  of  17  articles  in  the  sym¬ 
posium  is  being  written  by  a 
leader  in  the  field  under  discus¬ 
sion  and  after  they  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  paper  the  News- 
Argus  intends  to  reprint  them 
in  a  book. 

Topics  to  be  covered  include: 
agriculture,  rail,  water  and  high¬ 
way  transportation,  parks  and 
playgrounc^,  marine  resources, 
forest  conservation,  industry, 
taxation,  aviation,  banking,  re¬ 
ligion,  public  welfare,  medical 
care,  tourist  trade,  education  and 
wildlife  refuges. 

When  published  in  book  form, 
the  articles,  which  have  received 
the  endorsement  of  civic  and 
state  leaders,  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  libraries  and  the  book  of¬ 
fered  as  a  discussion  text  for 
clubs. 


Sell  them  and  consumers  of  the 
same  time  by  advertising  in  the 
daily  and  Sunday  editions. 

Write  for  mop  showing  terri¬ 
tory,  population,  coverage,  etc. 


Buffalo 

COURIER 

EXPRESS 

Only  Mondny  end  $ondmy 
Newspaesr  In  Mhde 


Miami  Herald  Sponsors 
Free  Press  Contest 

With  stimulation  of  interest 
in  freedom  of  the  press  its  aim 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  has 
opened  a  31,000  prize  essay 
contest  on  the  subject:  “Why 
a  free  press  is  essential  to  world 
peace.”  Only  students  in  the 
17  senior  high  schools  of  Dade 
County  where  the  Herald  is  lo¬ 
cated  are  eligible,  but  according 
to  the  paper  interest  has  been 
aroused  generally. 

Local  ^ucators  have  cooperat¬ 
ed  with  Lee  Hills,  Herald  man¬ 
aging  editor,  who  developed  the 
idea,  and  Sunday  Editor  Arnold 
Burnett  and  School  Editor  Ed 
Wall  have  explained  the  contest 
to  student  b^ies. 

Awards  are:  Grand  Prize,  one 
year  s  tuition  at  the  University 
of  Miami  (value,  $250);  second. 
$100  cash:  third,  $50  cash;  1*7 
$25  prizes  for  the  winner  in 
each  school:  17  second  prizes, 
one  for  each  school,  of  a  50- 
yard  line  ticket  to  the  New 
Year’s  Day  Orange  Bowl  foot¬ 
ball  game,  and  three  $25  prizes 
to  the  student  council  of  each 
school  producing  a  grand  prize 
winner. 

School  libraries  have  agreed 
to  prepare  special  shelves  of 
books  on  freedom  of  the  press, 
the  principals  will  act  as  judges 
in  their  own  schools  and  aca¬ 
demic  credit  will  be  given  par¬ 
ticipants.  The  10  best  essays 
from  each  school  wiU  be  sent 
to  the  Herald  editors  who  will 
select  the  best  for  final  judging. 


The  latter  will  be  done  by; 
Edward  Stettinius,  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State;  John  S.  Knight, 
president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Miami  Herald  and  other  papers, 
and  Dr.  Bowman  Ashe,  president 
of  the  University  of  Miami. 

■ 

Violin  Replaces 
INS  Man's  Typewriter 

A  long  nurtured  ambition  will 
be  realized  by  Angelo  Alabiso, 
night  editor  for  International 
News  Service  in  Boston,  when 
on  Oct.  23  he  becomes  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Indianapolis  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  as  first  violinist. 

Alabiso,  24,  joined  the  INS 
Boston  bureau  as  a  reporter 
three  years  ago,  advancing  to 
statehouse  correspondent  and 
New  England  night  editor. 

While  working  as  a  newsman, 
Alabiso  continued  the  study  of 
music  he  started  at  the  age  of 
seven. 

Last  April  he  took  the  first 
audition  of  his  career  before 
Fabian  Sevitzky  for  a  position 
with  the  Indianapolis  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Sevitzky  sign^  the 
young  musician. 

On  occasion,  Alabiso  has 
played  under  such  musicians  as 
Arthur  Fiedler,  Andre  Koste- 
lanetz  and  Quincy  Porter.  Big 
news  assignments  he  has  cov¬ 
ered  include  the  Cocoanut  Grove 
night  club  fire,  “Sunny" 
Schwartz  murder  and  the  recent 
Atlantic  Coast  hurricane. 


IF  UNCLE  SAM  WROTE  OUR  COPY  .  .  . 

He  misbt  well  nay  sometblns  like  tbie: 

"Keep  an  eye  on  tbie  important  itnetecie  city  and  tradlns  area 
It  occupies  a  sinsularly  vital  position  at  tbe  economic  cross-roads 
ol  lour  prosperous  States. 

"Durins  tbe  war,  I  bave  been  proud  ot  tbe  section's  oontribuUos 
to  our  war  effort.  That  indispensable  Red  River  Ordnance  Depot, 
for  example,  and  tbe  huse  Lone  Star  Ordnance  Plant.  And  wbat  has 
been  done  by  farms  and  Industries. 

“  'Keep  an  eye'  on  Texarkana  because  it  is  a  city  to  be  reckoned 
with  durinr  tieaoe-time  reconversion  .  .  .  With  a  City  Zone  of  about 
60,000  and  an  ABC  Tradlns  Area  of  360,364,  its  potentials  ol 
prosress  are  clearly  defined. 

"Yes  ...  I  keep  track  of  lust  such  markets  because,  in  the 
assresate,  they  mean  NATIONAX,  prosperity.  Althoush  86  ™>es 
from  the  nearest  'Bis  City,'  Texarkana  has  resistered  an  amazinsly 
larse  assresate  bank  deposit  fisure  for  a  city  of  its  siae 
$37,716,311.  Smack  in  the  center  of  a  four-state  ready-money 
zone,  it  has  a  payroll  per  month  of  $4,260,000." 

A  QROWINO  market  is  a  market  to  keep  an  eye  on.  Dyn^e-- 
with  Oil  a  standard-bearer  and  many  other  industries  SURE  oi 
their  future  .  .  .  take  Uncle  Sam's  word  for  it  .  .  .  Include 
Texarkana  on  the  list. 


Cexarkana^^azctU 


Texarluum  Daily  News 
Pabllthud  mt 

TEXARKANA  U.  S.  A 
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When  a  serviceman  writes  in  and  wants  to  know  his 
educational  opportunities  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of 
Rights,  he  doesn’t  want  to  wade  through  the  Bill 
of  Rights  complete  with  every  comma.  He  wants 
a  specific  answer  to  a  specific  question. 

He  gets  this  kind  of  answer — and  he  gets  it  fast 
at  The  Yanks  Service  Bureau  of  The  Qiicago  Sun. 

We  believe  that  few  things,  if  any,  rate  in  impor¬ 
tance  with  a  serviceman’s  problems — or  those  of  his 
dependents.  We  believe  too,  that  those  problems 
deserve  the  fastest,  the  most  accurate,  the  most 
specific  kind  of  answers,  even  if  it  takes  a  trip  to 
Washington  to  get  the  answer  — and  occasionally 
it  does. 

It  took  a  lot  of  shirt-sleeve  work  to  get  The  Yanks 
Service  Bureau  functioning  on  this  basis. 

We  dug,  we  searched,  we  went  to  every  possible 


source  to  get  every  possible  type  of  pertinent  in¬ 
formation. 

'This  information  The  Bureau  digests  and  hands 
out  only  as  PERSONAL  answers  to  personal  problems. 

Yanks  Service  Bureau  publications  such  as  ’’The 
Digest  of  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights”  and  "Questions 
and  Answers  for  Veterans,”  have  been  requested  and 
used  all  over  the  country  by  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  dealing  in  veterans’  problems. 

"Help”  is  only  a  little  word.  But  The  Qiicago 
Sun,  through  its  Yanks  Service  Bureau,  is  doing 
everything  in  its  power,  with  heart,  head,  work  and 
money  to  make  this  word  come  alive  for  veterans 
and  their  dependents. 

It  is  one  more  proof,  we  believe,  that  The 
Chicago  Sun  is  in  business  to  serve  the  people 
of  Chicago — at  home  or  overseas. 
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Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Recalls  Moscow  Man 

Failure  of  Soviets  to  Provide  Coverage 
Facilities  Basis  of  Summons  to  Kendrick 


>  PHILADELPHIA.  Oct.  19— Un¬ 
able  to  get  news  out  of  Russia 
:  through  Its  accredited  represen¬ 
tative  in  Moscow,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  has  recalled  its 
star  war  correspondent.  Alex 
Kendrick,  convinced  by  this 
tlnrw  the  Soviet  government  is 
either  not  interested  or  directly 
i  opposed  to  having  information 
'concerning  Russian  wartime  ac- 
'tivlties  reported  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press. 

Kendrick  went  to  Russia  eight 
months  ago  with  a  roving  assign¬ 
ment  to  eastern  Europe,  with 
Russia  the  focal  point  of  his 
operations.  Because  he  speaks 
the  Russian  language  fluently, 
the  Inquirer  reporter,  who  had 
previously  been  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  was  a  logical  choice 
for  the  assignment.  And  his  as¬ 
signment  was  not  entirely  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  sending  back 
war  news,  but  with  the  thought 
of  building  up  cultural  relations 
between  the  two  big  allies  of  the 
United  Nations. 

This  week  Managing  Editor 
John  J.  Fitzpatrick,  acting  in 
accord  with  united  Inquirer  edi¬ 
torial  opinion,  dispatched  the 
following  cable  to  Kendrick  in 
Moscow: 

Useless  to  Stay 

"Refusal  of  Soviet  government 
to  afford  adequate  reasonable 
facilities  for  war  coverage  to 
you  and  other  known  Russian 
correspondents  makes  further 
stay  useless.  I  know  and  appre¬ 
ciate  you  have  done  everything 
in  your  power  and  exhausted 
every  resource  to  obtain  these 
facilities.  Please  come  home  as 
soon  as  possible." 

In  further  explanation  of  the 
cablegram,  Fitzpatrick  told  Edi- 
TOB  &  PuBusHER  he  had  sus¬ 
pected  for  some  time,  and  had 
evidence  to  back  his  surmises, 
that  Kendrick  had  been  getting 
a  pretty  “rough  deal”  from  the 
Russian  government  virtually 
since  his  arrival  there  early  this 
spring. 

"They  would  not  let  Kendrick 
go  to  the  front,"  he  said.  “All 
he  could  do  was  sit  in  his  hotel 
and  rewrite  what  the  Russians 
gave  hinv  or  what  their  own  cor¬ 
respondents  at  the  front  were 
sending  back  home.  They  broke 
promises  right  and  left  with  our 
man.  We’re  completely  fed  up 
with  the  whole  thing.  There  was 
no  sense  in  keeping  Kendrick 
there  any  longer,  so  we’ve  re¬ 
called  him." 

Letters  from  Kendrick  to  his 
home  office  have  not  been  com¬ 
ing  through,  continued  Fitz¬ 
patrick.  But  worse  yet,  he 
added,  was  the  fact  that  com- 
mimications  from  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  offices  were  not  reaching 
Kendrick  at  all.  the  Moscow  cor¬ 
respondent  writing  that  he  was 
not  getting  Fitzpatrick's  letters. 


and  had  not  heard  from  the  buss 
for  a  long  time. 

“The  Russians  not  only  re¬ 
fused  to  cooperate,"  said  Fitz¬ 
patrick.  “but  reneged  complete¬ 
ly  on  their  promises.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  Kendrick  was  solemnly 
promised  he  could  go  into 
Bucharest  with  the  Russian  cor¬ 
respondents.  He  not  only  didn’t 
get  to  Bucharest,  but  nowhere 
else.” 

It  has  .become  increasingly  ap¬ 
parent,  .said  Fitzpatrick,  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  permitting  American 
newspaper  representatives  to 
tour  the  various  battlefronts,  the 
American  correspondents  being 
left  to  fend  for  themselves  in 
their  hotel  quarters,  gathering 
such  mites  of  information  as  they 
could  round  up  from  Russian 
correspondents,  and  from  the 
Russian  newspapers. 

"Covara"  War  from  Hotel 

Time  Magazine,  in  its  issue  of 
Oct.  16.  had  a  story  out  of  Russia 
headed  “Cultural  Relations"  in 
which  Kendrick  was  portrayed 
as  having  taken  the  bit  in  his 
teeth  in  behalf  of  all  the  assem¬ 
bled  U.  S.  and  English  news¬ 
papermen  in  Moscow. 

According  to  Time's  version, 
the  Anglo-Americans  were  in¬ 
vited  to  spend  a  literary  evening 
at  VOKS,  the  Russian  society 
for  the  promotion  of  cultural 
relations  with  foreign  countries. 
After  two  hour-long  speeches  in 
Russian  by  several  of  the  well 
known  Soviet  war  correspon¬ 
dents.  Kendrick  is  represented 
as  having  jumped  up  and  ex¬ 
ploded: 

“I  have  listened  with  great  in¬ 
terest  for  two  hours  to  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  our  distinguished  So¬ 
viet  colleagues  of  their  life  at 
the  Russian  war  fronts.  I  should 
like  to  take  about  two  minutes  of 
their  time  to  tell  them  how  we 
cover  the  war  in  Russia.  It  may 
surprise  them  to  learn  that  .  .  . 
the  way  we  cover  the  great  pa- 


More  Than  1000 
Editors  Rely  On 


ISBR  VICKf 


tnotic  war  of  Russia  is  to  sit 
in  our  rooms  at  the  Hotel  Metro- 
pole.  read  what  our  Russian  col¬ 
leagues  write  in  the  Russian  pa¬ 
pers,  and  cable  this  to  our  papers. 
Every  effort  we  have  made  to 
get  really  near  the  front  has 
been  blocked.  .  .  ." 

Embarrassed  silence  is  said  to 
have  followed.  Anally  broken  by 
the  London  New*  -  Chronicle'* 
Paul  Winterton,  who  is  reported 
as  having  backed  up  substan¬ 
tially  Kendrick's  complaints.  The 
meeting  eventually  broke  up. 
with  the  Russian  correspondents 
the  following  morning  flying  to 
the  Yugoslav  front,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  staying  as  usual  in  Moscow. 

■ 

U.  P.  Shifts  Donnelly 

Malcolm  Donnelly,  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  United  Press  bureau  man¬ 
ager  for  the  last  two  years,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Spokane,  Wash.,  bureau  serving 
eastern  Washington  and  northern 
Idaho.  A1  Wiese,  San  Diego 
night  manager,  will  succe^ 
Donnelly. 

■ 

Sun  Receptionist  90 

Albert  H.  Chandler,  who  re¬ 
members  the  days  of  James 
Gordon  Bennett  of  the  New 
York  Herald  and  who  started 
as  a  receptionist  on  the  Herald 
65  years  ago,  celebrated  his  90th 
birthday  Oct.  13  by  going  to 
work  as  usual  as  editorial  re¬ 
ceptionist  for  the  New  York 
Sun,  with  which  he  has  been 
associated  since  1924 


Hearst  Men  Weigh 
Future  of  Classified 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19 — Hearst 
classiflcd  managers  of  the  Mid¬ 
west  and  East  surveyed  their 
future  advertising  prospects  in 
a  two-day  meeting  opening  here 
today. 

Prospects  in  the  real  estate 
classiAcation  were  discussed,  as 
well  as  used  cars  and  help 
wanted. 

Discussions  were  led  by  Mil- 
ton  Werner,  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel;  C.  L.  Kammer,  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph,  and  A.  E.  Ball, 
Detroit  Time*. 

The  managers  were  greeted 
by  Fred  I.  Archibald,  publisher 
of  the  Albany  Time*-Union,  and 
heard  a  discussion  on  staff  or¬ 
ganization  and  training  by  John 
Irvin  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American.  Lt.  Gov.  Joe  R. 
Hanley  of  New  York  State,  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon. 

The  meeting  continued  Friday 
with  talks  on  promotion,  by 
John  W.  Giesen,  Boston  Record- 
Americon;  rate  structures,  by 
Kenneth  Jones,  Baltimore  Newt- 
Poet;  typography  and  format,  by 
E.  P.  Hayes,  Albany  Times- 
Union.  and  “New  Avenues  of 
Revenue,”  by  Robert  Shless, 
Chicago  Herald- American. 

■ 

College  Series 

The  Greensboro  (N.  C. )  Daily 
News  has  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  North  Carolina  and 
is  presenting  a  series  of  stories. 


COVER-TO-COVER  COVERAGE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  a  stormy  world,  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Ohio  Select 
^  List  continue  to  serve  home 
markets  that  remain  dry  is¬ 
lands  of  solid  safety.  Here 
the  advent  of  the  day's  pa- 

Eer  is  the  day's  event.  Every 
uyer  reads  it  with  the  thor¬ 
oughness  of  a  best  seller. 

When  you  think  of  Ohio,  remember  the 
Ohio  Select  List ...  48  proven  home-cover- 
age  papers  serving  a  Billion  dollar  sales 
market.  Any  product  advertised  locally 
can  be  sold  locally.  Put  your  faith  in  the 
papers  in  which  the  readers  have  faith. 


OHIO  SELECT  LIST 

J  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


for  every  need  of  a 
complete  newspaper 
except  local  and 
wire  news. 


Alliance  Review 
Aihland  Timet-Geiette 
Ashtabula  Star-Beacon 
Athens  Messenger 
Bellefontaine  Examiner 
Bellevue  Gazette 
Bowling  Green  Sentinel- 
Tribune 

Bucyrus  Teiegraph-Forum 
Cambridge  Jeffersonian 
Chillicothe  Gazette 
CIrclevllle  Herald 
Conneaut  News-Herald 
Coshocton  Tribune 
Delaware  Gazette 
East  Liverpool  Review 


Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram 
Hndlay  Republican- 
Courier 

Fostoria  Review-Times 
Fremont  News-Messenger 
Geneva  Free  Press 
Hamilton  Journal-News 
Ironten  Tribune 
Kenton  News-Republican 
Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette 
Logan  News 
Marietta  Timas 
Marion  Star 
Martins  Ferry  Times- 
Leadar 

Marysville  Tribune 
Middletown  Journal 
Mt.  Vernon  News 


Newark  Advocate 
New  niladalphla  Times 
Painesvilla  THegraph 
Piqua  Call 
Portsmouth  Timet 
Ravanna-Kent  Record 
Salem  Newt 
Tiffin  Advertiser-Tribune 
Troy  Newt 

Uhriehtville  Chronicle 
Urbana  Citizen 
Van  Wart  Times-Bulletln 
Washington  C.  H. 

Record -Herald 
Wilmington  Newt  Journal 
Wooster  Record 
Xenia  Gazette 
Zanesville  Tlmet- 
Recorder  i  Signal 

JOHN  W.  CULLEN  CO. 

Rrprazcftfatsvrz 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
CLEVELAND  COLUMBUS 
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EXERTS 

THROUGH 

HIS 

WRITING 

THE 

GREATEST 
INFLUENCE 
ON  THE 
NATION" 


PEARSON 


By  a  vote  of  the  Washington  correspondents  themselves,  Dren  Pearson  was  not  only  voted  hy  a  wide 
margin  **the  Washington  correspondent  who  exerts  through  his  writing  the  greatest  influence  on  the  nation*^, 
but  was  voted  first  of  ail  syndicated  columnists  as  **the  Washington  correspondent  who  exerts  through  his  writ* 
ings  the  greatest  influence  on  Washington’^.  The  survey  of  how  the  correspondents  rated  each  other  was  made 
by  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature.  In  the  vote  for  the  most  influential  national  correspondent.  Drew  Pear¬ 
son  far  outdistanced  all  competitors,  getting  twice  as  many  votes  as  Walter  Lippmann  who  was  second  and 
four  times  as  many  votes  as  Arthur  Krock  who  was  third.  Pearson’s  column.  The  WASHINGTON  MERRY- 
GO-ROUND,  appears  in  620  newspapers.  If  your  territory  is  open,  please  wire  for  terms  to 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42«  SrHEEI,  NEW  YORK  \7,  N  Y. 
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Bauer  Heads 
N.  Y.  Circulation 
Managers 

Joseph  M.  Bauer  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier-Express  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  Oct.  18.  He  succeeds  Mark 
D.  Bohen,  of  the  Albany  Times- 
Union. 

Others  elected  at  the  Syracuse 
meeting  included;  First  vice- 
president,  James  H.  Gorman, 
Rochester  Democrat  A  Chron¬ 
icle;  second  vice-president,  J. 
Truman  Kahler,  Rome  Sentinel; 
convention  secretary,  Arthur  J. 
Vaeth,  Utica  Observer-Dispatch, 
and  ( reelected )  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  Alfred  W.  Cockerill,  Bing- 
hampton  Press. 

Cyrus  Favor,  Utica  Press;  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Hixson,  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard.  and  Milton  Ottman, 
Schenectady  Union  -  Star,  were 
elected  directors  for  two  years 
each,  and  T,  Garwood  Gilbert, 
Jamestown  Post  -  Journal,  for 
one  year, 

Albany  was  selected  for  the 
1945  spring  meeting. 

The  night  of  Oct.  17,  Fred  I. 
Archibald,  Albany  Times-Union, 
president  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  told  the 
group  that  only  a  vast,  detailed 
program  of  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  could  offset  the  wall  of  ob¬ 
stacles  facing  the  industry  (see 
p.  18). 

Ralph  Cowan,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star, 
predicted  that  18  months  would 
be  required  after  Germany’s  de¬ 
feat  to  alleviate  the  acute  news¬ 
print  shortage. 

Alton  H.  Adams,  Watertown 
Times  circulation  manager,  said 
that  current,  higher  wholesale, 
retail  and  mail  rates  were  here 
to  stay,  and  declared,  “Newspa¬ 
pers  need  make  no  apology  for 
the  present  rates.  These  changes 
should  have  been  made  years 
ago.” 

Other  speakers  at  the  sessions 
included  J.  J.  La  Chapelle  of 
the  Troy  Record  Newspapers, 
who  regarded  returns  as  “a 
thing  of  the  past”  and  no  longer 
necessary  to  maintain  circula¬ 
tion,  and  Joseph  F.  Yauch  of  the 
Hempstead  Newsday,  who  said 
present  circulation  rates  “are 
here  to  stay,” 

a 

Declares  Advertising 
Will  Make  Employment 

Detroit,  Oct  16 — “The  one 
thmg  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
all  Americans — outside  of  win¬ 
ning  the  war  —  is  post  -  war 
Jobs,”  Charles  A.  Carr,  director 
of  public  relations  for  Alumi¬ 
num  Co.  of  America,  told  the 
Adcraft  Club  of  Detroit  last 
week  in  outlining  the  post-war 
Job  of  advertising  in  solving 
problems  connected  with  creat¬ 
ing  high  levels  of  employment. 

Mr.  Carr,  who  is  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers  and 
former  publisher  of  the  Sullivan 
(Ind.)  Times  and  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times,  declared  the 
need  for  a  national  income  of 
100  billion  dollars  to  maintain  a 


high  level  of  employment  “indi¬ 
cates  to  me  an  expanded  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  relations  and  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  so-called  product 
field.  It  will  mean  bigger  bud¬ 
gets  for  public  relations,  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion. 

“And,  by  the  same  token,  it 
should  mean  opportunity  to  in¬ 
clude  an  increasing  amount  in 
the  budget  for  what  is  termed 
‘institutional  activities.’  .  .  . 

“It  will  be  the  function  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  men  in  industry  to 
point  out  constantly  that  high 
employment  levels  must  depend 
upon  a  proper  sharing  of  the  Job¬ 
making  responsibility  by  all 
three  private  enterprise  groups 
(service,  agriculture,  and  manu¬ 
facture  ) .  Manufacturing  will, 
of  course,  do  its  share. 

“However  much  a  manufac¬ 
turing  concern  may  wish  to 
create  employment,  it  has  no 
power  within  itself  unless  some¬ 
one  buys  what  it  makes.  To 
sell  what  it  makes,  it  must  in¬ 
telligently  present  its  sales  story 
to  the  buyer.  .  .  . 

“Advertising  will  do  that  Job 
Just  as  ably  as  it  has  kept  the 
people  informed  on  the  subject 
of  infiation,  helped  to  sell  War 
Bonds  and  kept  the  country 
economically  stabilized  during 
the  war. 

■ 

Argentina  Curbs 
Nazi  Propaganda 

In  a  decree  intended  to  end 
“pernicious  interpretations  of 
Argentina’s  clear  international 
position,”  the  Argentine  govern¬ 
ment  this  week  forbade  in  the 
whole  territory  of  the  republic 
“any  form  of  propaganda,  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect,  in  favor  of 
causes  or  regimes  existing  in 
countries  with  which  Argentina 
has  broken  diplomatic  relations. 

According  to  Arnaldo  Cortesi 
of  the  New  York  Times,  this 
means  no  Nazi  or  fascist  prop¬ 
aganda  will  be  permitted  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  from  now  on,  and  he 
reports  as  the  first  measure  to 
implement  this  prohibition  the 
government  has  ordered  the  im¬ 
mediate  closing  of  the  Italian- 
language  fascist  newspaper 
Mattino  d'ltalia,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man-language  Nazi  newspaper 
Deutsche  la  Plata  Zettung. 

“It  is  inadmissable  that  news¬ 
papers  written  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  should  carry  on  prop¬ 
aganda  in  favor  of  countries 
with  which  Argentina  has  sev¬ 
ered  relations,”  the  decree  de¬ 
clares. 


People  Get  All 
Safe  War  News: 
Kent  Cooper 

American  people  are  getting 
all  the  news  of  the  war  that  is 
possible  with  security,  declared 
Kent  Cooper,  executive  director 
and  general  manager  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference  in  Milwaukee  where  he 
went  to  address  the  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Oct.  14. 

Discussing  the  closeness  of  the 
coverage,  he  said,  “Americans 
at  home  are  getting  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  fighting  because  for 
the  first  time  G.I.  Joe  himself 
is  telling  about  it.  ’The  war  is 
being  brought  home  to  every 
city  and  village  in  the  nation. 
Other  wars  have  been  mass  wars, 
this  is  a  personal  one  to  the 
American  people.” 

Since  the  African  invasion,  he 
noted  that  AP  has  given  the 
home  addresses  of  each  fighting 
man  mentioned  in  dispatches 
and  has  sent  over  more  than 
6,000  individual  photos. 

Questioned  on  the  Bataan 
story,  he  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  government  was  Justi¬ 
fied  in  withholding  the  story  to 
prevent  possible  reprisals  on 
prisoners  of  war.  ’The  Pearl 
Harbor  guilt  problem,  he  added, 
has  been  thrown  into  the  field 
of  politics  “to  be  settled  be¬ 
tween  ^e  people  and  their  gov- 
ernmeift.” 

He  upheld  the  government’s 
barring  of  the  press  at  the  Dum¬ 
barton  Oaks  and  Breton  Woods 
conferences,  saying:  “There  are 
times  when  publication  of  the 
news  of  international  confer¬ 
ences  in  wartime  might  break  up 
the  conference.  The  people 
holding  those  conferences  are 
trying  to  win  the  war,  and  who 
are  we  to  throw  a  monkey 
wrench  into  their  proceedings.” 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  was 
host  to  the  AP  conference  at 
lunch,  the  Journal  at  dinner. 
Business  sessions  of  the  group 
were  devoted  to  discussions  of 
service;  state,  national  and  for¬ 
eign  news  coverage. 

■ 

Pulp  Groups  Combine 

Montreal,  Oct.  19 — Formation 
of  a  Joint  Executive  Board, 
which  will  serve  when  required 
as  the  representative  body  of 
the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  in¬ 
dustry  in  matters  common  to  the 
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two  established  trade  associa¬ 
tions  in  that  field,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  and  Newsprint 
Association  of  Canada  here  to¬ 
day.  The  new  board  will  have 
Charles  Vining  of  Newspriat 
Association  as  chairman  and  £. 
Howard  Smith,  of  CPPA,  as  vice- 
chairman,  with  membership  rep¬ 
resenting  the  two  associations 
equally.  Members  of  the  two 
associations  constitute  more 
than  98%  of  all  pulp  and  paper 
producers  in  Canada. 

■ 

Newsmen  Complain  oi 
Chimgldng  Censorship 

Correspondents  in  China  are 
bitter  against  the  extreme  cen¬ 
sorship  which  they  claim  is  im¬ 
posed  in  Chungking  on  dis¬ 
patches  from  the  Communist 
area  of  China,  Associated  Press 
revealed  this  week. 

Guenther  Stein,  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  London  News-Chron¬ 
icle,  who  spent  four  and  one- 
half  months  in  the  area,  de¬ 
clared  he  found  on  his  return 
that  censors  had  excised  more 
than  5,000  words  from  17  mes- 
■sages. 

Brooks  Atkinson  of  the  New 
York  Times,  who  recently  spent 
a  fortnight  in  the  area,  alro  com¬ 
plained  about  the  severity  of 
the  Chungking  censorship. 
K.  C.  Wu,  Chinese  vice-minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  is  said  to  have 
suggest^  the  matter  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  government  spokes¬ 
men  at  his  office  rather  than  at 
a  press  conference. 
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W.  H.  Watt 
Oeneral  Manager 
Upper  Darby  New* 

I  “There  are  28  ‘competing’ 
weeklies  in  Delaware  County, 
Pa.  Etveryone  Is  chasing  around 
like  crazy  trying  to  get  their 
share  of  the  retailer’s  adver¬ 
tising  dollar.  Meanwhile  the 
Upper  Darby  News  registers 
consistent  gains  each  month  in 
this  and  every  other  classiflca- 
tluii. 

*  “Linage  and  paid  circulation 
,  gains  come  naturally,  for  we 
use  no  tricks,  we  Just  publish 

a  d -  good  newspaper  every 

Thursday. 

“National  advertising  can  learn 
a  trick  or  two  from  these  hun¬ 
dreds  of  smart  retailers.  If 
you  want  coverage  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  suburban  area  write, 
wire  or  phone  me  for  all  the 
latest  dope. 

“Our  three  newspapers  —  the 
Upper  Darby  News,  the  Main 
Line  Times  and  the  Oernum- 
town  Courier — have  a  total 
readership  of  about  160,000 
men,  women  and  children.” 

Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Psu 
Phone  Greonwood  60S0 
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PENEfRATION 


T  A  Newspaper 

1  EXTRA  . . . 

Newspaper  advertising  penetrates  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  potential  customer  because 
the  message  is  before  him  long  enough  for 
him  to  really  absorb  it. 

Advertising  in  the  Herald-American  reaches 
more  potential  customers  than  are  accessible 
through  any  other  Chicago  evening  paper. 

HERALD-AMERICAN 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


Nationally  Represented  by 
HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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MacGowcm 
Home  After 
Nazi  Escape 

N.  Y.  Sun  Correspondent 
Asks  Rank  Identification 
For  Captured  Newsmen 
By  Dwight  B«nt«l 

In  case  the  Germans  are  still 
wondering  whatever  became  of 
that  New  York  Sun  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  Gault 
MacGowan, 
whom  they  cap¬ 
tured  near  Char¬ 
tres  Aug.  15  and 
put  aboard  a 
train  bound  for 
a  prison  camp, 
well  he's  now  at 
the  Hotel  Lex¬ 
ington  in  New 
York  City  some¬ 
body  ought  to 
tell  them,  with 
a  chest  full  of  MacGowan 
medals,  a  belly 

full  of  war — and  plans  for  a 
return  to  the  European  front 
in  time  to  see  the  Allies  march 
into  Berlin. 

How  soon  that  will  be  de¬ 
pends  on  the  number  of  die¬ 
hard  battalions  Hitler  can  put 
between  himself  and  the  front 
line,  he  believes.  “Everybody 
knows  the  Nazis  are  licked  but 
Hitler.  The  German  generals 
know  it.  but  we’re  not  fighting 
the  generals  anymore.  We’re 
fighting  the  politicians.’’ 

GAULT  MACGOWAN  was 
guest  of  honor  Thursday  at 
a  luncheon  tendered  by  the 
New  York  Sun  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Biltmore  HoteL 
New  York.  More  than  6.000 
representatives  of  media, 
agencies  and  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  heard  Mr. 
MacGowan  relate  his  experi¬ 
ences  during  his  escape  from 
the  Nazis.  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
general  manager  of  the  Sun, 
presided  at  the  luncheon. 

If  anyone  dropping  around  to 
visit  MacGowan  should  catch 
him  in  his  shorts,  as  this  re¬ 
porter  did,  and  could  take  his 
eyes  off  the  elegant  Chinese 
dragon  tattooed  on  his  right 
forearm,  he’d  notice  a  red  and 
angry-looking  scar  running  di¬ 
agonally  across  MacGowan’s 
tummy.  That  would  be  where 
he  hung  up  on  a  picket  fence 
beside  the  railroad  track  when 
he  jumped  off  the  train  while 
his  Nazi  guard  wasn’t  looking. 

He  went  over  the  fence  head 
first,  he  says,  and  the  pickets 
punched  into  his  stomach  in 
two  places.  That  makes  "four¬ 
teen — no,  let’s  see  .  .  .  wait  till 
I  count  ’em — fifteen’’  war  scars 
MacGowan  carries  on  his  body 
now,  making  him  one  of  the 
most  shot-up  and  blown-up 
correspondents  in  the  business. 

For  a  wound  in  his  left  knee 
received  while  reporting  with 
the  Senegalese  in  Morocco  he 


wears  the  Purple  heart.  He  also 
wears  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  four 
British  campaign  medals,  the 
French  Academic  Palms,  and 
the  Legion  of  Honor  (“for  con¬ 
spicuous  typewriting  under 
fire’’). 

Having  little  room  for  more 
ribbons  on  his  own  jacket,  Mac¬ 
Gowan  feels  he  is  in  a  position 
to  speak  out  about  campaign 
medals  for  American  corre- 
.spondents  without  being  sus¬ 
pected  of  personal  motives. 
"The  American  government  is 
the  only  one  which  doesn’t  give 
campaign  medals  to  war  corre¬ 
spondents,”  he  says.  “The  Eng¬ 
lish,  French  and  Germans  do  it, 
and  our  boys  ought  to  get  them 
too.  They’re  practically  in  the 
Army.  General  Eisenhower  has 
repeatedly  said  he  regards  cor¬ 
respondents  at  the  front  as 
quasi-staff  officers.  They  ought 
to  have  something  to  show 
they’ve  been  in  a  war.” 

He  also  believes  correspond¬ 
ents  should  be  given  rank  in¬ 
signia  they  could  wear  in  danger 
zones  as  evidence  of  their  status 
as  captains  if  captured.  With¬ 
out  evidence  of  rank  they’re  apt 
to  be  treated  as  spies  and  have  a 
oretty  bad  time  of  it.  When 
I  was  captured  I  had  to  explain 
over  and  over  again  about  my 
rank.” 

MacGowan  is  one  of  the  few 
correspondents  who  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  talk  over 
the  war  with  the  opposition — 
that  is  to  say,  Nazi — press.  He 
met  with  a  group  of  German 
correspondents  while  being 
shunt^  around  behind  the  Ger¬ 
man  lines,  and  discussed  the 
relative  merits  of  the  American 
as  against  the  German  method 
of  war  reporting. 

“All  the  German  correspond¬ 
ents  are  captains,”  says  Mac¬ 
Gowan.  “They’re  trained  in 
combat  tactics  and  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  command  troops.  They 
go  armed.  I  told  them  I  didn’t 
think  much  of  that  idea  and 
they  answered,  ‘Well,  if  you’re 
right  how  does  it  happen  you 
were  captured?  If  you’d  had 
weapons  and  military  training 
you  could  have  fought  your  way 
out.’  ” 

News  Comes  First 

They  talked  to  the  wrong  guy 
for  that  one,  says  MacGowan. 
“I  was  with  the  British  Army 
in  the  last  war  and  I’ve  had 
plenty  of  military  training. 
But  I’d  rather  go  into  battle  un¬ 
armed.  A  correspondent’s  job 
on  the  front  line  is  reporting 
what’s  going  on,  not  fighting. 
It  may  sound  gallant  for  a  cor¬ 
respondent  to  jump  into  the 
fight  during  an  attack,  but  his 
duty  is  to  get  out  the  news. 

“You  can’t  work  with  a  gun 
and  a  notebook  at  the  same 
time.” 

The  Nazi  correspondents 
asked  MacGowan,  “If  you 
haven’t  had  military  training, 
how  can  you  tell  how  a  soldier 
feels  and  acts.  How  can  you 
write  about  it?” 

“They  may  have  something 
there,”  he  admits. 

Talking  with  the  group  of 
Nazi  correspondents  was  like 
talking  with  any  group  of  inter¬ 
national  newmapermen  any¬ 
where,  says  MacGowan.  “We 
talked  shop.  I  asked  them 
'How’s  censorship  with  you?’ 


They  all  smiled  and  admitted 
it  was  pretty  bad.  ‘You  know 
what  military  minds  are,’  they 
said.” 

The  newsmen  were  from  all 
parts  of  Germany,  says  Mac¬ 
Gowan,  but  they  had  one  thing 
in  common  —  they  were  all 
soaked  in  Goebbel’s  propaganda. 
“They  believed  in  Germany’s 
secret  weapons  and  eventual 
victory.  They  all  frankly  re¬ 
garded  themselves  as  prop¬ 
agandists,  and  were  surprised 
when  I  told  them  I  considered 
myself  an  objective  reporter. 

‘“They  said,  'There  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  objective  reporter 
in  wartime.’  ” 

MacGowan  relates  that  there 
was  only  one  member  of  the 
Nazi  party  among  the  corre¬ 
spondents  group,  and  he  alone 
was  arrogant  and  supercilious. 
“I  asked  one  or  two  political 
questions,”  said  MacGowan, 
“which  the  others  promptly  re¬ 
ferred  to  him.  He  had  attended 
Oxford  University  and  spoke 
excellent  English.  He  told  me, 
‘When  I  left  Oxford  a  campus 
publication  wrote  that  I  was  go¬ 
ing  home  as  confirmed  a  Nazi 
as  I  had  come,  but  that  at  least 
I  had  learned  another  point  of 
view.  Ha,  ha,  ha!’  ” 

MacGowan  denies  that  Wil¬ 
liam  Makin,  British  correspond¬ 
ent  who  was  with  him  at  the 
time  he  was  captured,  ex¬ 
changed  shots  with  the  Ger¬ 
mans  as  they  reported.  Makin 
was  shot  in  the  stomach  and 
later  died  in  a  Chartres  hospital. 

‘"The  German  claim  that  Ma¬ 
kin  was  armed  and  shot  at  them 
was  just  an  excuse  to  cover  up 
the  fact  they  had  fired  on  non- 
combatants,”  he  says.  “Makin 
was  unarmed.” 

MacGowan’s  return  to  the 
U.S.  was  his  first  in  five  years, 
after  a  series  of  adventures 
which  include  the  commando 
raid  on  Dieppe,  the  campaigns 
in  North  Africa,  Sicily.  Italy, 
and  Europe,  and  the  blitz  and 
robot  bombings  of  London. 

■ 

Col.  Macy  to  Get 
State  Department  Post 

Washington,  Oct.  17 — Col.  J. 
Noel  Macy,  president  of  West¬ 
chester  County  Publishers,  is 
slated  for  what  War  and  State 
Department  spokesmen  describe 
as  “a  post  of  enormous  respon¬ 
sibility.”  He  will  be  transferred 
from  the  War  Department  to 
the  State  Department  and  in¬ 
stalled  as  an  advisor  on  interna¬ 
tional  press  relations. 

In  view  of  Congressional  and 
political  promises  of  a  new  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  interchange  of  news 
and  the  free  flow  of  copy  among 
nations.  Col.  Macy  will  have  a 
major  part  in  determination  of 
methods  by  which  the  Congres¬ 
sional  and  diplomatic  intent 
shall  be  carried  out. 

■ 

Marshall  Field  Host 

Marshall  Field,  Chicago  Sun 
publisher,  was  host  at  a  recep¬ 
tion  given  in  Chicago  at  the 
Morrison  Hotel,  Oct.  17,  in  honor 
of  Sra.  Lenka  Franulic  of  Chile, 
Sra.  Elsa  de  Barrios  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  Sra.  Raquel  Delgado  De 
Castro  of  Peru  and  Sra.  Laura 
De  Arche  of  Uruguay,  all  of 
whom  are  newspaper  women. 


Radio  Wm  Need  500 

Editors.  Writers  in  '45 

1 

The  country’s  radio  stations, 
which  now  employ  approximate, 
ly  1,700  news  editors  and  writ¬ 
ers,  will  be  needing  as  many  as 
500  additional  ones  in  the  comini 
year,  a  recent  survey  by  Richard 
W.  Beckman,  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity  staff,  and  Wilbur 
Schramm,  director  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  school  at  the  Univenitj 
of  Iowa,  shows. 

Under  the  direction  of  theas 
men  the  survey  was  conducted 
by  the  committee  on  radio  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism  with  tbs 
cooperation  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters  and  tbs 
results  published  in  the  Journal- 
ism  Quarterly. 

A  larger  investigation  of  tbs 
teaching  of  radio  journalism  is 
also  being  made  under  the  ge» 
eral  chairmanship  of  Mitchell  V. 
Charnley,  journalism  professor 
at  the  University  of  Minnesotk 
and  a  final  report  is  due  whee 
AATJ  meets  for  its  regular  an¬ 
nual  session  in  January. 

The  557  member  stations  of 
NAB  were  queried  by  postcard 
and  replies  came  from  317  sta¬ 
tions,  55%  of  NAB  membership 
and  33%  of  all  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  U.  S.  Results  showed 
that  about  one-third  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  will  not  employ  women  for 
writing  and  editing  and  more 
than  two-thirds  will  not  use 
them  for  reading  news  over  the 
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THE  FARM  MACHINERY  CAPITA! 


103,526 

Mat.  Population,  1940  Cantus 

An  Insurance  Center,  Too! 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND  is  a  lead¬ 
ing  market  in  the  100,000-popula- 
tlon  class  .  .  .  “Capital”  of  the 
farm  machinery  Industry  .  .  .  also 
a  national  INSURANCE  CENTER. 
Here  are  located  the  general  oflloes 
of  the  MODERN  WOODMEN  OT 
AMERICA,  ROYAL  NEIOHBOB8 
OP  AMERICA,  BITUMINOUS  CAS¬ 
UALTY  CORPORATION,  and  the 
NORTH  STAR  LIFE  INSURANOf 
SOCIETTY,  with  total  combined  as¬ 
sets  of  more  than  $210  million. 
Smart  advertisers  count  on  ROOK 

ISLAND  -  MOLINE  for  real  sales 
volume! 


ROCK  ISLAIIO 
ARGUS 
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It’s  COMPLETE  because  it  provides  by 


leased  wire,  in  a  simultaneous  and  comple¬ 


mentary  program,,  eight  of  the  country’s 


outstanding  daily  columns,  plus  close-to- 


themews  features,  background  stories  and 


interpretative  articles  produced  by  a  staff 


of  experts  around  the  world 


and  smartly  illustrated  by  Wide 


World  Photos. 


The  name  of  this  newly  amal¬ 


gamated  service  is  AP  NEWS- 


FEATURES.  Combining  mail 


and  leased  wire,  it  offers  an  im- 


paralleled  program. 


MEWSFEKfURl 

NEW  YORK 


^sential  require* 
fent  of  the  modern  newspaper. 
I  BASIC  because  it  provides  by  mail 
full,  illustrated  budget  including  news, 
^women’s  and  sports  pages,  three  outstand¬ 
ing  daily  columns,  special  matted  features, 
maps,  cartoons  and  comics,  daily  and  color. 


AP  NEWSFEATURES 
welcomes  your  inquiries  and  an; 
opportunity  to  serve  AP  mem| 
ber  papers  with  a  complete  an( 
balanced  budget. 


AP  Auistant  General  Manager 
supervising  AP  Newsfeoturee 
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Stamp  Sale  Winners 
Named  by  Treasury 

Mothers  of  Victorious  Newspaper  Boys 
In  11  Regions  to  Christen  U.  S.  Vessels 


PHILADELPHIA,  Oct.  18— Vice 

Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission,  this  week  received  the 
list  of  11  American  newspaper 
boy  chaunpions  who  by  their  ef¬ 
forts  have  won  regional  honors 
In  the  sale  of  U.  S.  War  Savings 
Stamps,  thereby  earning  for 
their  mothers  the  honor  of 
christening  new  ships  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  or  U.  S.  Merchant 
Marine. 

The  competition  has  been  in 
progress  for  the  past  three 
months  and  was  brought  to  a 
climax  as  the  culminating  event 
in  the  anhual  observance  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Boy  Day,  cele¬ 
brated  Oct.  7.  The  11  regions 
represent  the  nine  compeUtive 
areas  into  which  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  was  divided  under  direction 
of  the  International  Circulation 
Bfanagers  Association. 

Lounchinga  In  Progress 

Launchings  of  the  11  vessels 
began  this  week,  with  five  of 
them  occurring  from  Thursday 
through  Sunday.  They  will  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  the  balance  of 
October  and  November,  with 
One  scheduled  to  be  held  in  De¬ 
cember.  All  expenses  of  the 
winners  and  their  selected 
sponsors  from  their  homes  to  the 
shipyards  and  return  are  being 
paid  by  the  local  newspapers 
which  the  youthful  salesmen 
represent. 

Coincident  with  the  naming  of 
the  winners,  Howard  W.  Stodg- 
hill,  chairman  of  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  War  Finance 
Division,  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  business  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  hailed 
the  patriotic  record  of  the  news¬ 
paper  boys  as  one  of  the  most 
heartening  aspects  of  the  home 
front’s  entire  war  support. 

**In  making  public  the  winners 
of  the  competition  which  was  in¬ 
spired  by  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Association, 
arorklng  with  Mr.  Harry  W.  Cul- 
Us.  chief  of  the  Newspaper  Boy 
Saetion  of  the  War  Finance  Di¬ 
vision,  I  am  anxious  to  make  it 
plain  that  this  event  was  success¬ 
ful  only  because  more  than  150,- 
000  newspaper  boys  partici¬ 
pated,”  said  Mr.  Stodghill.  ”To 
us,  every  newspaper  boy  is  a 
champion.  Only  through  the  un- 
stint^,  unselfish  effort  of  all 
newspaper  boys  on  newspapers 
with  War  Stamp  sales  programs 
could  the  achievement  of  the  sale 
of  1,274,161,185  10-cent  stamps 
since  Pearl  Harbor  have  been 
made. 

”The  ship-christening  compe¬ 
titions,  one  for  each  of  the  11 
region^  circulators’  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  U.  S.,  gave  new  vigor 
to  the  Newspaper  Boys-for-Vlc- 
tory  program.  It  crowned  our 
outstanding  observance  of  News- 
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paper  Boy  Day  this  year.  ’The 
launchings,  while  they  could  not 
be  held  on  the  exact  day  when 
the  nation  honored  newspaper 
boys,  are  an  inseparable  part  of 
Newspaper  Boy  Day.  The  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  has  the  honor 
of  saluting  every  newspaper  boy, 
every  circulator,  the  parents, 
and  newspaper  organizations.” 

The  11  regional  winners,  in  the 
order  in  which  the  ships  are 
being  launched,  together  with 
the  names  and  types  of  the  ships 
as  well  as  the  sponsors — the 
happy  and  proud  mothers  hon¬ 
ored  by  their  sons — are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

California  CMA — Jerry  Todd, 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  In 
his  presence,  his  step-mother, 
Mrs.  Marie  Todd,  christened  the 
SS.  Botetourt,  a  combat  trans¬ 
port,  at  the  California  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  Corp.  yards  at  Wilmington. 
Cal.,  Oct.  19. 

Jerry  is  a  freckle-faced  boy 
of  14  who  sold  62,575  10-cent 
stamps  to  outshine  all  other 
newspaper  carriers  in  his  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  according  to 
H.  P.  Yehling,  secretary  of  the 
California  CMA.  His  mother  is 
a  Wac,  Private  Dorothy  H.  Wil¬ 
son,  who  is  stationed  with  the 
2nd  Ferrying  Command  at  the 
Newcastle  Army  Air  Base,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.  Because  she  could 
not  be  toere  to  christen  Jerry’s 
ship,  his  step-mother  took  over 
the  honors. 

Fort  Worth  Boy  Wins 

Texas  CMA — Robert  Branham, 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  is  the  winner  in  the  Lone 
Star  State.  Robert  is  a  ninth- 
grade  student  at  Ernest  Parker 
Junior  High  School.  During  the 
eight-week  period  beginning 
July  15  he  made  2,113  individual 
sales  of  10-cent  stamps  to  cus¬ 
tomers  on  his  Morningside  route, 
averaging  264  sales  per  week. 
His  mother  is  Mrs.  G.  R.  Bran¬ 
ham. 

To  his  mother  was  allotted  the 
honor  of  christening  the  SS. 
Paul  Bunyan,  a  merchant  ship, 
which  was  launched  at  the  Todd 
Houston  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Houston,  Oct.  19. 

Midwest  CMA — ^Here  the  win¬ 
ner  was  Peter  Boatright,  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  son  of  Mrs.  Lody  C.  Boat- 
right.  Peter  is  13  years  old  and 
won  the  Midwest  competition  by 
selling  148,700  10-cent  stamps. 
On  Oct.  20,  his  mother  christ¬ 
ened  the  SS.  John  W.  Draper,  a 
merchant  vessel,  at  the  Delta 
Shipbuilding  Corp.  yards.  New 
Orleans. 

Ohio  CMA — Leading  all  com¬ 
petitors  in  this  area  was  Marlyn 
Hughes,  of  the  Bucyrus  (O.) 
Telegraph-Forum,  who  sold  52,- 
109  of  the  10-cent  stamps.  The 
mother  is  Mrs.  Ted  Hughes,  who 


sponsored  the  SS.  Schuyler  at 
the  Leathern  Shipbuilding  Co. 
yard  at  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  Oct. 
20. 

Central  States  CMA — Donald 
Bruwier,  a  tow-headed,  rosy- 
cheeked  13-year  old  boy,  of  the 
Detroit  Times,  won  for  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Henry  Bruwier, 
the  honor  of  naming  the  SS. 
Lone  Jack,  scheduled  to  be 
launched  Oct.  21,  at  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co. 
yards,  Chester,  Pa.  Donald  cap¬ 
tured  first  place  in  the  huge 
area  comprising  all  of  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and 
North  and  South  Dakota,  by 
selling  31,600  10-cent  stamps. 

Southern  CMA— Oliver  Wag- 
gener,  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger,  is  the  winner  of 
the  Southern’s  territory  and 
credited  by  Circulation  Manager 
Marion  H.  Seaton,  of  the  same 
newspaper,  with  the  phenomenal 
record  of  having  sold  5,648,812 
10-cent  stamps.  This  coming 
Sunday,  Oct.  22,  he  will  go  to 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  participate 
in  the  launching  of  the  SS. 
George  E.  Waldo,  at  the  yards  of 
the  St.  Johns  River  Shipbuilding 
Co.  Accompanying  him  will  be 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Ruby  M.  Wag- 
gener. 

New  York  CMA — ^Honors  here 
go  to  15-year-old  Eugene  R.  De- 
Nagel,  of  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union,  who  sold  89,265  10-cent 
stamps.  Robert  had  carried  a 
route  for  the  Times-Union  for  a 
year  and  a  half  when  illness 
forced  him  to  give  it  up,  but  he 
continued  selling  stamps.  He  is 
the  son  of  Mrs.  Peter  M.  De- 
Nagel,  of  Newark,  N.  Y.  To  her 
will  go  the  honor  of  naming  the 
SS.  Yellow  Tavern,  to  be 
launched  at  the  Svm  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester, 
Pa.,  Oct.  27. 

Pacific  Northwest  CMA — 
Championship  honors  go  to  Mel- 
vyn  Ramon  Dahlbergh,  of  the 
Spokane  Chronicle,  son  of  Mrs. 
Gloria  E.  Dahlbergh.  Melvyn 
sold  4,446  of  the  Kl^ent  stamps 
while  his  fellow-carriers  on  the 
staff  of  the  Chronicle  were  sell¬ 
ing  a  combined  total  of  551,204 
stamps.  Young  Dahlbergh  has 
saved  enough  money  from  the 
route  sale  of  newspapers  to  buy 
a  $500  War  Bond.  Since  Janu¬ 
ary,  1942,  this  boy  has  sold  a 
total  of  58,008  stamps.  The  boy 
and  his  mother  will  ofiScially  see 
to  the  christening  of  the  USS. 
Jerauld,  a  Navy  ship  when  it  is 
launched  at  the  Oregon  Ship¬ 
building  Corp.  on  Nov.  3  or  5. 


"THE  Gurs  mm!" 

Here'*  a  loony  columnlit  who  offers 
hi*  daily  stint  at  whatever  price  a 
publisher  says  he  can  afford  I 

Imasine  a  columnist,  dumb  enouvh 
to  trust  a  publisher  I  Would  you 
call  that  confidence,  nerve,  or  plain 
stupidity? 

Before  you  decide,  you'd  better  look 
over  this  column,  which  has  done 
a  circulation  job  for  one  bis  dally  I 

Write — 

Jim  Healey,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


New  England  CMA— Harold 
Lothrop,  of  the  Waterville  (Me.) 
Sentinel,  is  the  New  England 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  winner.  He  sold  37,528  10- 
cent  stamps  to  win  the  “Down 
East”  honors.  Harold  is  the  son 
of  Mrs.  Mildred  Lothrop,  of  Oak¬ 
land.  Me.  She  will  christen  the 
USS  Liguria,  another  U.  S.  Navy 
craft,  when  it  is  launched  Nov.  6 
at  the  New  England  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  Corp.  yards.  South  Portland. 

Interstate  CMA  —  Leslie 
Palmer,  Athens,  Pa.,  a  carrier 
boy  for  the  Sayre  ( Pa. )  Times, 
is  the  winner  over  all  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  section  compris¬ 
ing  the  District  of  Columbia, 
New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  Young 
Leslie  sold  4,762  lO-cent  stamps. 
His  mother,  Mrs.  Hazel  Palmer, 
is  to  christen  the  SS.  William  L 
McLean  when  it  is  launched  at 
the  Southeastern  Shipbuilding 
Co.’s  yards.  Savannah,  Dec.  6. 

Because  of  previous  ponunlt- 
ments  by  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
(Commission,  only  one  of  the  11 
ships  could  be  named  for  a  news¬ 
paperman.  The  ICMA,  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  the 
U.  S.  ’Treasury  Department  de¬ 
cided  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
accord  this  honor  to  the  news¬ 
paper  organization  which  origi¬ 
nated  the  great  Newspaper  Boys- 
for-Victory  program.  Thus  the 
memory  of  the  late  William  L 
McLean,  who  built  up  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin  from  virtual 
obscurity  to  world  fame  during 
his  36  years  of  personal  direc¬ 
tion,  will  be  honored.  His  name 
will  be  given  to  a  giant  Liberty 
ship  and  by  a  coincidence  the 
winner  whose  mother  is  to 
christen  a  ship  In  honor  ol  • 
Pennsylvania  publisher  comes 
also  from  the  Keystone  State. 

Mid-Atlantic  CMA — ’The  win¬ 
ner  here  is  Rex  Freeman,  Jr.,  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  &  Sentinel,  who  sold  5,140 
10-cent  stamps.  Rex  is  the  son 
of  Mrs.  Rex  Freeman.  She  will 
christen  the  USS  Vermilion 
when  it  is  launched  at  the  North 
Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.  yards, 
Wilmington.  N.  C..  Dec.  12. 

While  arrangements  for  these 
launchings  are  being  completed, 
some  of  them  already  consum¬ 
mated  final  figures  are  being 
tabulated  on  the  number  of  War 
Savings  Stamps  sold  on  Newspa¬ 
per  Boy  Day,  Oct  7. 
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. . .  The  Wild  Life 
and  Conservation  Features 
of  The  Detroit  News 


The  Great- Lakes  are  just  outside  his  front  yard;  the 
deer  country  but  a  few  hours  away.  Small  game 
abounds  within  20  miles  of  his  home,  and  some  500 
smaller  lakes  dot  the  countryside  in  the  five  counties 
immediately  surrounding  Detroit. 

Small  wonder  then  that  the  Detroit  sportsman  is  a 
genuine  enthusiast;  that  nearly  halLa-million  fishing 
and  hunting  licenses  are  sold  in  the  Detroit  area  each 
year;  that  Michigan  leads  all  the  states  in  the  number 
of  fishing  and  hunting  licenses  sold!  (738,068  fishing; 
785,251  hunting  licenses  sold  in  Michigan  in  1943.) 

To  keep  pace  with  the  tremendous  interest  in  wild 
life  and  conservation  activities  here.  The  Detroit  News 
began,  in  1923,  to  publish  a  Wild  Life  Page  eabh  Sun* 
day.  This  feature,  edited  hy  a  sportsman  and  former 
secretary  of  the  Michigan  State  Conservation  Depart* 
ment,  has  always  covered  the  full  realm  of  conservation 
affairs — fishing  and  hunting  in  season,  geology,  forestry, 
predatory  animal  control,  public  recreational  areas, 
fish  and  game  culture  and  game  refuges.  It  offers  an* 
other  example  of  the  thorough  manner  in  which  The 
Detroit  News  covers  the  interests  of  its  regular  readers 
and  attracts  newcomers  in  Detroit. 


The  Detroit  News 
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New  York  Doily  News 
Drops  “Battle  Page” 

Libel  Actions  Feared  . . .  Democrats' 
Charges  oi  "Suppression"  Denied 
By  Philip  Schuyler 


THE  New  York  Daily  News  dis¬ 
continued  its  "Battle  Page" 
Oct.  11,  thus  ending  a  feature 
that  had  been  a  part  of  Presiden¬ 
tial  and  gubernatorial  campaigns 
since  July  6,  1936.  The  action 
followed  instructions  from  Capt. 
Joseph  M.  Patterson,  publisher, 
to  the  news  editor  that  the  page 
would  no  longer  be  published. 

On  Thursday,  Oct.  12,  the 
News  stated  editorially: 

“We  receive  from  a  prominent 
Republican  a  letter  stating  that 
faisehoods  about  him  were 

Erinted  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
democratic  side  of  our  Presi¬ 
dential  Battle  Page,  and  asking 
us  to  disavow,  these  remarks 
editorially. 

Cloiins  Libel 

"We  received  from  a  promi¬ 
nent  member  of  the  CIO-PAC  a 
letter  saying  that  he  was  iibeled 
the  otiier  day  by  the  Repub¬ 
lican  side  of  the  Battle  Page 
and  demanding  that  a  retrac¬ 
tion  be  printed  on  the  Battle 
Page. 

“There  is  almost  a  month  of 
the  campaign  left.  Tempers  are 
rising  on  Imth  sides.  Some  be- 
low-the-belt  blows  have  already 
been  registered,  and  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  more  and  more 
will  be.  This  is  the  hottest  and 
bitterest  campaign  since  the 
Hoover-Smith  fight  of  1928,  at 
least. 

“We  have  been  furnishing  the 
Battle  Page,  free  of  charge,  to 
35  other  newspapers.  If  the 
Battle  Page  should  involve  us 
in  libel  troubles,  we  don’t  see 
how  other  papers  carrying  the 
Battle  Page  could  escape  being 
involved,  too.  If  we  should 
undertake  to  censor  the  Battle 
Page  copy,  we  would  promptly 
be  accused  of  doing  it  in  a  parti¬ 
san  manner,  and  its  value  and 
probably  its  interest  would  sm 
off.  We  are  sorry  to  call  It  off, 
but  It  seems  the  wisest  thing 
to  do." 

Just  who  the  “prominent  Re¬ 
publican”  is  who  complained 
about  “falsehoods"  is  presently 
unknown.  Capt  Patterson’s  of¬ 
fice  stated  that  “all  we  wish  to 
say  is  in  the  editorial.”  At  Re¬ 
publican  National  Committee  of¬ 
fices  in  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  New 
York,  William  Wight,  who 
edited  the  Republican  side  of 
the  page,  declared  he  didn’t 
know. 

Identification  of  the  “promi¬ 
nent  member  of  the  CIO-PAC” 
was  nnade  in  a  news  release 
issued  by  PAC  Oct.  6  to  all  New 
York  newspapers  and  press  as¬ 
sociations  advising  that  C.  B. 
Baldwin,  anistant  chairman,  had 
demand^  Immediate  and  de¬ 
tailed  retraction  of  “false  and 
libelous  statements  about  me” 
In  an  article  on  the  “Battle  Page” 
published  Oct.  2  in  letters  to 
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Herbert  Brownell,  Jr.,  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Committee  chair¬ 
man,  to  each  of  the  105  Repub¬ 
lican  committeemen  and  women 
in  all  states  and  territories,  and 
to  Capt.  Patterson. 

In  a  covering  letter  to  Capt. 
Patterson  enclosing  the  letter 
sent  to  the  Republicans,  Mr. 
Baldwin  declared:  “As  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  article,  the  New 
York  Daily  News  bears  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  libelous  statements 
contained  therein  equally  with 
the  author.” 

As  in  past  election  years,  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican 
National  Committees  had  been 
permitted  complete  frecKlom  to 
express  their  viewpoints  on  the 
“Battle  Page”  up  to  the  sudden 
break.  Each  party  had  its  own 
half  of  the  full  page  run  opposite 
the  News'  own  editorial  page, 
and  it  was  running  without  in¬ 
terference  since  it  was  started 
Sept.  18. 

On  the  morning  of  each  day 
preceding  the  day  of  publication, 
a  representative  of  each  party 
committee  would  bring  the  copy 
to  the  News  Building,  going 
direct  to  the  composing  room 
which  is  below  that  of  the  news 
department.  News  editors  never 
saw  the  copy  until  it  was  in 
proof  form  in  the  late  afternoon. 

A  few  days  after  the  first  page 
appeared,  Bob  Shand,  News  city 
editor,  telephoned  the  contact 
men  of  both  parties  asking  them 
to  use  smaller,  less  black  type, 
because  it  was  “overpowering 
the  News’  editorial  page.”  He 
telephoned  H.  Sturgis  Russell, 
the  Republican  representative, 
who  was  in  charge  of  “make¬ 
up,”  according  to  Mr.  Wight,  and 
to  George  McRityre  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  in  charge  of  the  feature 
for  that  party.  Both  acceded  to 
Mr.  Shand’s  request. 

That  was  the  only  incident 
prior  to  Oct.  11.  On  that  day, 
for  publication  on  Oct.  12, 
the  Democrats  submitted  copy 
headed  “THE  NEWS  SUP¬ 
PRESSED  THIS  —  BUT  YOU 
SHOUUJ  READ  IT.”  The  story 
was  Senator  Claude  Pepper's 
expose  of  John  Foster  Dulles’s 
letW  to  a  woman  in  Wilton, 
Conn.,  which  intimated  that 
there  would  be  more  chance  for 
peace  under  the  Republicans 
than  the  Democrats.  Mr.  McIn¬ 
tyre,  after  submitting  this  col¬ 
umn  to  the  News,  came  over 
and  changed  it  himself,  substi¬ 
tuting  one  headed  “Divide  and 
Conquer,”  because  it  “had  a 
Columbus  Day  angle.”  It  was 
the  “Divide  and  Conquer”  col¬ 
umn  which  died  with  the  “Battle 
Page,”  and  not  the  column  on 
Mr.  Dulles,  according  to  Mr. 
Shand. 

As  first  set  up  In  type  at  the 


News  office,  the  Dulles  feature 
headline  had  read  ‘"Ilie  News 
Suppressed  This.”  Mr.  McIntyre 
first  changed  it  to  “The  News 
Overlooked  This”  and  then 
killed  the  column  himself  alto¬ 
gether.  A  checkup  at  the  News 
had  shown  that  the  News  had 
carried  the  Dulles  story  as  news 
in  all  editions  of  Oct.  11,  except 
the  “pink.”  It  was  this  Dulles 
column,  not  the  “Divide  and 
Conquer,”  that  the  New  York 
Post  and  PM  picked  up  and  ran 
after  the  death  of  the  “Battle 
Page,”  a  fact  Mr.  Shand  con¬ 
siders  far  from  “sporting”  in 
view  of  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

“You  could  hardly  say  we 
suppressed  the  Dulles  story,” 
Richard  Clarke,  managing  editor 
of  the  News,  said,  “when  any  one 
edition  of  the  News  has  a  bigger 
circulation  than  either  the  Post 
or  PM  and  we  carried  it  in  all 
our  editions  except  the  first  one.” 

So  far  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  has  issued  three  pub¬ 
licity  releases  on  the  affair,  quot¬ 
ing  Chairman  Robert  E.  Hanne- 
gan.  The  first  on  Oct.  11  stated 
in  part: 

“The  editors  of  the  Democratic 
Battle  Page  know  they  have  not 
committed  libel.  They  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  Capt.  Patterson  nas  re¬ 
ceived  a  legitimate  complaint 
about  their  material.  .  . 

“The  Democratic  copy  was 
prepared  by  experienced  news¬ 
paper  reporters  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Paul  A.  Porter,  director 
of  publicity  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  Porter,  an 
attorney,  formerly  was  counsel 
to  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  in  Washington,  and 
taught  libel  law  at  Catholic  Law 
School  at  Washington. 

“The  Democratic  National 
Committee  challenges  Patterson 
to  produce  the  libel  complained 
of  and  to  give  us  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  such  apology  or 
retraction  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  .  .  , 

“If  Mr.  Patterson  wishes  to 
resume  the  column,  the  commit¬ 
tee  will  arrange  for  a  group  of 
financially  responsible  citizens 
with  Dun  and  Bradstreet  ratings 
to  post  an  indemnity  bond  to 
protect  the  News  from  any  dam¬ 
ages  arising  out  of  publication  of 
the  Democratic  Battle  Page. 

“Mr.  Patterson  will  continue 
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to  present  the  Republican  sid« 
of  the  campaign  in  his  editorials. 

“We  shall  continue  to  offer  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  Battle 
Page  to  all  newspapers  which 
believe  in  fair  play  and  freedom 
of  the  press.” 

In  this  release  Chairman  Han- 
negan  complained  that  “Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson  canceied  the  ‘Battie  Page' 
without  prior  notice  of  any  de¬ 
scription.” 

In  the  second  reiease,  dated 
Oct.  13,  Chairman  Hannegan,  ex¬ 
pressing  himself  as  “profoundly 
shocked  to  learn  that  Joseph 
Medill  Patterson  changes  the 
bets  after  the  chips  are  down," 
continued: 

“It  is  strange  that  other  pub¬ 
lishers  carrying  our  same  ma¬ 
terial  in  their  political  Battle 
Pages  have  expressed  no  such 
fears  as  Patterson.” 

In  his  third  statement,  Oct.  14, 
Chairman  Hannegan  announced 
that  16  newspapers  had  ordered 
the  Democratic  copy  within  48 
hours  after  the  News  had  kiiied 
the  page.  On  Oct.  17  the  com¬ 
mittee  said  32  newspapers  were 
on  the  list. 

“Several  advise,”  he  said,  “that 
although  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  has  refused  to 
furnish  additional  material,  they 
will  get  Republican  material 
locally  in  order  that  the  elec¬ 
torate  in  their  cities  may  be 
fairly  informed  regarding  the 
issues  of  the  campaign.” 

Both  PM  and  the  Post  offered 
to  continue  running  the  “Battie 
Page.”  While  the  Democratic 
committee  was  willing  to  suppiy 
the  material,  the  Republican 
Committee  refused,  they  stated. 
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PRINT  IT 
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Don’c  risk  delays  on  shipping 
printed  material  to  the  West . . . 
send  us  the  copy,  mats  or  plates 
for  newspaper  circulars,  advertis¬ 
ing  material,  western  editions. 
We  print  and  ship  fast.  Black  or 
colors  on  newsprint.  Fast,  mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  Write  or  wire  for 
samples  and  prices. 

I  Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

Publishers,  Inc. 
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Q^m  ericas  Sense 


IT  TOOK  a  thrifty  view  of  the  value  of  time  for 
America  to  accomplish  nationhood  in  a  couple  of 
hundred  years  .  .  .  especially  a  nation  new  from  cellar  to 
dome,  whose  poorest  citizen  is  rich  by  world  standards. 

We  have  often  been  frowned  upon  by  our  elders  for 
being  so  much  in  a  hurry.  But  it  gets  the  results  we  want. 
That  is  why  ait  transportation  fits  us  so  exactly.  It  is  the 
perfect  instrumentation  of  the  value  we  put  on  getting 
things  done  quickly  ...  on  spending  the  least  possible 
amount  of  time  at  a  given  task  in  order  to  have  more  time 
left  over  ...  for  work  or  leisure,  whichever  we  choose. 

The  Airlines  of  the  United  States  have  already  per¬ 
formed  a  service  for  this  nation  which  will  leave  its  mark 
for  centuries.  It  was  their  knowledge,  equipment  and  ex¬ 
perience  that  enabled  our  military  to  act  at  top  efficiency 


in  the  lution’s  most  critical  hour.  Today,  they  continue  to 
perform  a  vital  role  in  our  military  air  transport  service, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Tomorrow,  suiting  perfectly  America’s  sense  of  time 
the  Airlines  will  spearhead  the  nation’s  movement  back 
to  the  work  of  peace.  For  the  Airlines  alone  have  the 
means  of  helping  America  get  its  work  done  at  the  speed 
at  which  America  has  shown  it  wants  to  go! 


When  you  travel  by  Air  make  reservations  early;  please  cance, 
early  if  plans  change.  When  you  use  Air  Express  speed  delivery 
by  dispatching  shipments  as  soon  as  they're  ready.  Air  Transport 
Assn.,  1515  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.C 

Have  a  heart .  . .  give  to  Your  Community  War  Fund 


THE  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UHITED  STATES 
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IN  COVERAGE 


IN  THE  AIR  ...  . 


Every  hour  of  the  day  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  the  seasoned, 
sure-handed  correspondents  of  the  United  Press  report  the  news  of 
the  world  to  the  world  in  dispatches  whose  facts  stand  up  and  whose 
writing  stands  out,  combining  to  deliver  "the  world’s  best  coverage 
of  the  world’s  biggest  news.’’ 
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NEW  mj  RULES 

THIS  publication  has  pointed  with  pride 
many  times  in  the  past  to  the  Interna* 
tional  Typographical  Union  as  an  example 
of  an  enlightened  and  sincere  union,  one 
that  abided  by  its  contracts  and  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  principles  of  arbitration. 
The  ITU  was  so  well  thought  of  by  stu¬ 
dents  of  unionism  that  it  has  also  been  the 
subject  of  laudatory  magazine  articles 
within  recent  months. 

Now,  under  a  new  set  of  officers,  changes 
in  the  ITU  rules  are  proposed  that  will 
suspend  the  democratic  processes  formerly 
existing  in  the  union  rules  and  which  will 
disregard  the  heretofore  sanctity  of  ITU 
contracts. 

These  rules  will  become  effective  Jan.  1, 
1945,  subject  to  the  vote  of  the  union  mem¬ 
bership. 

Present  ITU  rules  state  “it  is  impera¬ 
tively  ordered  that  no  strike  or  lockout 
shall  be  deemed  legal  unless  the  strike  or 
lockout  shall  have  been  authorized  or  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  Executive  Coimcil,”  and  a 
long  procedure  involving  investigation  and 
suggestion  from  the  President  of  the  ITU 
was  provided  prior  to  final  decision  by  the 
Executive  Conunittee. 

The  proposed  nile  reads:  “The  Executive 
Council  of  the  ITU  is  authorized  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  above  procedure  of  inaugurating 
strikes  and  to  approve  or  order  strikes  or 
recognize  lockouts  as  in  its  judgment  it 
deems  necessary.” 

Furthermore,  the  proposed  rules  state: 
“When  any  arbitration  procedure  to  which 
a  local  union  is  committed  reaches  a  dead¬ 
lock  where  further  action  cannot  result  in 
a  conclusion  within  a  reasonable  time  the 
local  union  may  request  the  Executive 
Council  to  release  It  from  further  obliga¬ 
tion  under  such  arbitration  procedure  or 
agreement.  The  Executive  Council  shall 
have  authority  to  decide  that  issue  and  may 
so  release  a  local  union.” 

These  union  laws  are  an  attempt  to  un¬ 
dermine  and  destroy  fundamental  relation¬ 
ships  between  newspaper  publishers  and 
newspaper  mechanical  unions.  They  de¬ 
prive  local  unions  of  any  autonomy  in  im¬ 
portant  decisions  affecting  their  livelihood. 
They  make  any  arbitration  procedure  a 
mockery  and  waste  of  time.  They  resolve 
all  union  disputes,  large  or  small,  into  an 
ultimate  strike  threat.  They  produce  the 
strike  as  a  primary  threat  over  the  heads 
of  all  publi^ers  engaged  in  union  negotia¬ 
tions  of  any  kind. 

To  back  up  what  ITU  Secretary-Trea¬ 
surer  Jack  GUI  calls  “sabre-ratUing,”  ( “but 
if  you  go  into  that  sort  of  thing  you  ought 
to  have  a  sabre”)  a  further  proposal  reads: 
“The  Executive  CouncU  shaU  have  the 
power  and  the  authority  to  transfer  money 
of  this  union  from  one  fund  to  another 
whenever  deemed  necessary  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  this  organization.”  Which 
means  that  monies  paid  for  years  into  the 
pension  and  mortuary  funds  of  the  union 
(and  the  average  age  of  ITU  members  is 
48.7  years  with  22.7%  over  60  years  of  age) 
may  be  sacrificed  at  the  whim  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  CouncU. 

In  addition  to  other  proposals  a  new 
law  requires  that  local  unions  must  include 
in  their  proposals  and  in  their  agreements 


No  man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a  candle, 
putteth  it  in  a  secret  place,  neither  under  a 
bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick,  that  they  which 
come  in  may  see  the  light. — St.  Luke  XI:  33. 


provisions  that  there  wiU  be  shorter  hours. 
Bearing  out  our  editorial  warning  on  this 
page  two  months  ago  that  the  ITU  was 
going  to  strive  for  a  30-hour  week,  the 
new  rule  reads:  “Subordinate  unions  shall 
incorporate  in  proposed  contracts  and  wage 
agreements  a  clause  providing  for  shorter 
hours,  with  still' shorter  hours  on  the  night 
shift  than  on  the  day  shift  untU  the  unit 
of  30  hours  a  week  has  been  reached.” 
In  other  words,  each  time  a  new  contract  is 
written,  shorter  hours  must  be  included. 

The  ITU  is  thus  preparing  to  throw  its 
weight  around.  It  is  taking  advantage  of 
the  one-sided  Wagner  Act.  If  publishers 
were  to  refuse  to  bargain  on  these  points 
they  would  be  charged  inunediately  with 
violation  of  the  Act. 

Whether  or  not  the  proposed  ITU  rules 
are  adopted,  publishers  should  insist  that 
no  longer  shall  blanket  recognition  be 
granted  ITU  union  rules  nor  such  rules 
exempted  from  arbitration.  Let  the  local 
unions  make  their  proposals  regarding 
wages,  hours  and  working  conditions,  bar¬ 
gain  on  the  points  to  reach  an  agreement, 
and  see  that  specific  language  on  each  point 
is  written  into  each  contract. 

ENGLISH  LABOR  PROBLEM 

THE  ukase  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  in 
London  this  week  to  permit  only  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Union  of  Journalists 
to  report  the  TUC  proceedings  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  the  CIO  or  AFL  here  deciding  to 
admit  only  reporters  belonging  to  unions 
having  affiliations  with  the  larger  bodies. 
It  would  be  a  short-sighted  policy  here,  and 
is  no  less  in  England. 

Back  of  the  action  is  the  effort  of  the  NUJ 
to  become  the  exclusive  bargaining  agent 
for  all  editorial  employes  in  England,  in 
preference  to  the  British  Institute  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  which  forbids  strikes.  Unions  the 
world  over  employ  devious  means  to  gain 
their  point  but  we  believe  this  is  the  first 
time  such  direct  control  of  a  news  source 
has  been  effected  to  further  a  union  ambi¬ 
tion. 

Freedom  of  news  at  the  source  is  one  of 
the  basic  tenets  of  the  proposed  World 
Free  Press  Charter  for  which  newspapers 
and  individuals  in  this  country  have  been 
striving  in  the  post-war  world.  Ostensibly 
it  means  “freedom  from  governmental  in¬ 
terference.”  It  also  means  freedom  from 
other  controls  such  as  this. 

Tampering  with  the  free  coverage  of 


labor  news  which  might  affect  every  work¬ 
ing  man  in  the  country  is  dangerous.  Other 
unions  are  involved  in  the  transmission  of 
news  from  the  source  through  a  newspaper 
and  radio  to  the  people. 

News  belongs  to  the  people.  Unions, 
most  certainly  those  whose  members  are 
newspapermen,  should  be  smart  enough  to 
see  that  any  action  they  take  to  interfere 
with  a  full  and  unbiased  report  more  di¬ 
rectly  affects  themselves,  and  all  working 
people. 

OMIT  MECHANICAL  ISSUE 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  with  a  record  of 
many  years’  service  to  the  newspapers 
of  America  with  its  various  statistical  num¬ 
bers,  had  scheduled  to  issue  with  its  last 
edition  in  October  its  Annual  Mechanical 
Tabulation  Number  in  spite  of  current  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  consumption  of  print 
paper. 

This  issue,  as  heretofore,  was  to  carry  in¬ 
formation  on  the  types  of  printing  equip¬ 
ment,  consumption  of  newsprint  and  ink, 
and  size  of  pages  and  newsprint  rolls. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  received 
more  than  1,000  completed  questionnaires 
containing  the  desired  information  from 
U.  S.  daily  newspapers.  More  than  700 
newspapers  have  failed  to  respond  to  our 
request — probably  due  to  the  publishers’ 
disinclination  to  estimate  1944  newsprint 
and  ink  consumption  at  this  time,  and  their 
preoccupation  with  the  war  and  political 
news. 

Therefore,  in  spite  of  a  sizeable  invest¬ 
ment  in  time  and  money  by  our  staff.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  has  decided  to  forego  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  mechanical  tabulation  this 
year  rather  than  print  a  service  number 
which  would  of  necessity  be  incomplete 
and  contain  much  out-dated  information 
carried  over  from  last  year.  This  particu¬ 
lar  service  number  will  be  resumed  as  soon 
as  we  anticipate  a  greater  willingness  on 
the  part  of  publishers  to  supply  the  figures 
and  a  greater  opportunity  for  Editor  & 
PuBusHER  to  provide  its  usually  100% 
complete  service. 

CHICAGO  NEWS  AND 
MR.  KNIGHT 

EXECUTORS  of  the  estate  of  the  late  CoL 

Frank  Knox  have  made  a  wise  decision 
in  electing  to  sell  control  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  to  John  S.  Knight  “with  a  view 
to  insuring  a  management  which  should 
preserve  the  character  and  traditions  of 
the  paper,”  as  directed  in  Col.  Knox’s  will. 

Mr.  Knight,  in  a  little  more  than  10 
years,  has  arisen  as  one  of  the  most  honest 
and  forceful  figures  in  American  journal¬ 
ism.  His  acquisition  in  rapid  succession  of 
the  Miami  Herald  and  Detroit  Free  Preu, 
and  their  successful  operation  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  is  di¬ 
rect  proof  of  his  editorial  and  managerial 
ability. 

The  high  traditions  of  Melville  Stone, 
Victor  Lawson,  Walter  Strong  and  Frank 
Knox  are  in  capable  hands  and  we  expect 
that  the  Chicago  Daily  News  will  grow 
progressively  stronger  under  Mr.  Knight’s 
direction  as  one  of  America’s  outstanding 
metropolitan  newspapers.  . 
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personal 

mention  « _ 

WILLIAM  F.  HUFFMAN,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wisconsin  Rap- 
uii  Tribune,  celebrated  his  25th 
jnniversary  in  that  position  at  a 
dinner  at  which  he  was  honored 
by  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  certificate  praising 
his  service  to  the  community. 

Carlos  Aramburu,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  old  Lima  ( Peru ) 
El  Mundiol,  which  was  owned 
and  operated  by  his  family  for 
three  generations,  has  arrived 
in  the  U.  S.  to  study  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  daily  newspapers  in  New 
York. 

Clyde  Threlkeld,  editor  of  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic,  re¬ 
cently  underwent  an  operation 
and  is  now  reported  recovering. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick 
Simms,  owner  of  the  Rockford 
(W.)  Star  &  Register-Republic, 
has  been  in  Billings  Memorial 
Hospital,  Chicago,  for  treatment 
of  a  fracture  of  the  left  shoulder. 
Mrs.  Simms,  Republican  national 
committeewoman  from  New 
Mexico,  was  injured  at  Alamosa, 
Colo.,  when  her  horse  stepped 
into  a  gopher  hole  and  threw 
her. 

Powell  H.  Chapman,  editor  of 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  and 
Mrs.  Chapman,  have  made  a 
student  memorial  to  their  son, 
Lt.  H.  Powell  Chapman,  Jr., 
killed  in  the  Pacific  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  in  the  shape  of  the  annual 
award  of  a  set  of  drawing  instru¬ 
ments  to  a  “needy  and  deserv¬ 
ing”  student  at  Virginia  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  where  their 
son  studied. 

E.  A.  Dye,  editor  of  the  Helena 
(Mont.)  Independent  and  Rec¬ 
ord-Herald,  and  G.  G.  Hoole, 
editor  of  the  Dawson  County 
Review,  each  will  visit  campus 
for  one  week  as  guest  speakers 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  staff 
at  Montana  State  University  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year. 


In  the  Business  Office 

GREGORY  A.  LUTZ  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the 
Hammond  (Ind. )  Times.  He  has 
been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  of  the 
Times  since 
1927,  becoming 
business  m  a  n  - 
ager  in  1937. 

^K>ointment  of 
Mr.  Lutz  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager 
was  announced 
by  James  S.  De- 
Laurier,  p  u  b  - 
Usher  and  presi¬ 
de  n  t  of  the 
Times,  who  re- 
cently  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  late  Sidmon  McHb. 

James  Bratten,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Alameda 
(Cal.)  Times-Star,  who  left  on 
Jan.  1,  1943,  to  enter  war  work, 
bas  returned  to  the  staff  as 
business  manager. 

John  D.  Dodd  has  resigned 
the  local  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago  Sun  and 


formed  John  D.  Dodd  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  advertising  agency,  with 
offices  at  8  South  Dearborn  St. 
Virginia  Larsen  has  resigned 
from  the  Sun’s  food  directory 
department  and  joined  the  new 
advertising  agency. 

Milo  Rogers,  of  the  display  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Jackson 
( Mich. )  Citizen  -  Patriot,  and 
Mrs.  Rogers,  are  parents  of  a  boy 
born  Oct.  11. 

E.  W.  Davis,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  Stamford 
(Conn.)  Advocate  for  almost  20 
years,  as  advertising  salesman 
and  advertising  manager,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  post  of 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  Kings¬ 
ley  Gillespie. 

E.  R.  Chapman,  manager  of 
the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  was 
elected  president  of  the  East 
Michigan  Tourist  Assn,  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  in  Bay 
City.  Vernon  J.  Brown,  Michi¬ 
gan  auditor  general  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ingham  County 
News  at  Mason,  was  named  to 
the  executive  committee.  Carl 
M.  Saunders,  editor  of  the  Jack- 
son  Citizen-Patriot,  was  toast¬ 
master  at  the  annual  banquet. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

RAY  L.  SICARD,  former  gen¬ 
eral  city  editor  and  columnist 
of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  News- 
Tribune  and  Herald,  has  been 
appointed  executive  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Brownsville 
( Tex. )  Herald  by  Leo  E.  Owens, 
publisher.  The  new  executive¬ 
managing  editor  has  had  wide 
experience  in  the  news  field, 
ranging  from  reportorial  and 
editor’s  tasks  in  Florida,  New 
York,  Wisconsin  and,  most  re¬ 
cently,  Minnesota. 

Irene  Boyce,  formerly  fashion 
and  beauty  editor  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  south-southwest  editor 
of  Charm  magazine.  Street  & 
Smith  publication. 

Fred  Taylor,  Birmingham 
Ala.,  newspaper  man  and  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
Birmingham  News  and  Age-Her¬ 
ald  for  several  months,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  public  relations 
work  with  the  Distilled  Spirits 
Institute.  Bascom  N.  Timmons, 
veteran  Washington  newspaper 
man,  will  represent  these  news¬ 
papers  in  the  nation’s  capital. 


Perry  Smith,  sports  editor  of 
the  Springfield  (Mo.)  News  & 
Leader  who  left  after  10  years, 
to  become  tor  two  months  news 
editor  of  Radio  Station  KTTS, 
Springfield,  has  resigned  to  work 
in  public  relations  for  the  South¬ 
western  Bell  Telephone  Co.  Dal¬ 
las  office.  Radio  station  KTAR, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  hired  John 
Snow,  wire  editor  of  the  News  & 
Leader  to  edit  wire  and  local 
copy  for  a  half  dozen  news 
broadcasts  a  day. 

Miss  Lillian  Taylor,  woman’s 
page  editor  and  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  during  her  eight 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Dispatch,  has  joined 
the  public  relations  office  of  the 
Nash-Kelvinator  Co.,  Detroit. 

E.  Paul  Harding,  news  editor 
of  the  Tampa  ( Fla. )  Times,  has 
resigned  to  become  director  of 
publicity  for  the  CIO  in  Georgia. 
Earlier  he  was  connected  with 
the  Palm  Beach  Post-Times. 

Howard  Vincent  O’Brien,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  columnist,  is 
spotted  in  a  weekly  radio  pro¬ 
gram  over  WBBM,  Chicago, 
which  began  Oct.  20.  Mr. 
O’Brien,  well  known  as  a  col¬ 
umnist,  author  and  lecturer,  will 
be  featured  as  a  raconteur. 

Connie  Rafpaport,  a  graduate 
of  the  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Journalism,  has  joined 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Jennie  Evans  who  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Iowa  City  for  post¬ 
graduate  study  at  the  University 
of  Iowa. 

W.  Henry  Johnston,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Appleton  ( Wis. )  Post-Crescent 
and  for  the  past  seven  years  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  at  Lawrence 
College,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  news  bu¬ 
reau  at  Indiana  University.  He 
also  has  been  connected  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  and  is  a  vice-president 
of  the  American  College  Pub¬ 
licity  Assn. 

J.  Stewart,  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News,  has  been  reap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Com¬ 
mission  for  three  years. 

Ben  East,  outdoor  editor  of 
the  Booth  Newspapers  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  will  show  motion  pictures 
that  he  took  in  the  Aleutian 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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ADVENTURE 

AND 

ROMANCE 
AWAIT  BECKY 
IN  PARIS! 


IN  THE  NEW 
SEQUENCE  OF 


ABBIE 

f 


SLATS 

Beautiful  Becky  Groggins 
doesn’t  realize  that  while 
she’s  still  facing  an  unknown 
danger  on  a  haunted  island 
in  Scotland,  Raeburn  Van 
Burcn  has  already  made  plans 
to  send  her  to  Paris  on  a  new 
assignment. 

In  this  coming  ABBIE  AN’ 
SLATS  sequence.  Van  Buren’s 
talent  for  drawing  glamorous 
girls — the  prettiest  in  print — 
is  matched  only  by  his  talent 
for  telling  a  story. 

Little  Becky  Groggins  in 
Paris  ...  a  voice  over  the 
transom  ...  a  handsome, 
mysterious  stranger. . .  .  These 
are  the  makings  of  a  sequence 
that  promises  to  satisfy  every 
adventure  fan,  every  romance 
fan,  and  every  ABBIE  AN* 
SLATS  fan. 

Advance  proofs  wiU  soon  be 
off  the  press,  would  you  like 
to  see  them? 


FE  ATU  R  E 
SYNDICATE 
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islands  a  few  years  ago  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  Educa¬ 
tion  Assn.,  In  Lansing  Oct.  26. 

George  M.  Mather,  managing 
editor  of  the  Albion  (Mich.)  Re¬ 
corder,  addressed  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Albion  Business  &  Pro¬ 
fessional  Women’s  club  on  the 
topic,  “Looking  Ahead.” 

H.  C.  L.  Jackson,  Detroit  News 
columnist,  has  resumed  his  col¬ 
umn,  "Listening  In  on  Detroit,” 
on  the  back  page  for  the  first 
time  since  June  30,  when  he 
was  loaned  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  for  a  special  assignment 
on  a  manuscript  covering  op¬ 
erations  of  Yank,  the  Army 
weekly,  and  other  writings  in 
preparation  of  a  basic  record 
under  ASF  direction. 

Clifford  Epstein,  veteran  of 
21  years  on  the  Detroit  News, 
returned  recently  to  the  rewrite 
desk  from  an  OWI  assignment  in 
Washington  and  Boyd  Simmons, 
1942  Nieman  fellow,  resumed  his 
beat  as  a  reporter  after  OWI  ex¬ 
perience.  Edward  J.  Beck,  of 
the  News  editorial  staff,  has  been 
promoted  to  editor  of  the  News 
Pictorial,  weekly  rotogravure 
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magazine,  succeeding  the  late 
Ralph  Peters.  Beck,  a  veteran 
of  23  years  with  the  News,  for¬ 
merly  edited  the  hobby  pages  in 
the  feature  department. 

Walter  Pierre  has  been 
named  news  editor  and  George 
W.  Parker  assistant  news  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Pierre 
succeeds  James  D.  Kieth,  who 
resigned  to  join  the  Detroit 
Times  copy  desk.  “Red”  Dun- 
NiGAN,  of  the  Free  Press  sports 
copy  desk,  also  has  gone  to  the 
Times.  Frank  Hedge,  former 
Free  Press  Federal  beat  re¬ 
porter,  is  being  processed  for 
OWI  duty  overseas  and  will  be 
sent  via  Naples  to  the  Balkans. 

John  H.  O’Connell,  former 
Philadelphia  newsman,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  Curtiss-Wrlght 
Corp.  propeller  division,  Cald¬ 
well.  N.  J. 

Charles  G.  Reinhart,  a.ssoci- 
ated  for  years  with  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  and  Public  Ledger. 
has  resigned  a  post  with  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Highway 
Dept,  to  re-engage  in  public  re¬ 
lations  work  with  the  Pitcairn 
aviation  interests. 

Jerry  Doyle,  cartoonist  for  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  has  had  a 
collection  of  his  political  car¬ 
toons  placed  on  public  exhibi¬ 
tion  by  the  Democratic  Women’s 
Campaign  for  Roosevelt  group  in 
their  Philadelphia  headquarters. 

Gene  Collette,  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  AP  office,  is  father  of  a 
baby  daughter. 

J.  Ralph  Early,  formerly  on 
the  sports  and  general  news 
staffs  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle. 
is  the  new  managing  editor  of 
the  Portsmouth  (Va. )  Star. 

W.  K.  Diehl,  sports  editor  of 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch,  is  the  father  of  a  boy,  W. 
K.  Diehl.  Jr. 

Ralph  Mahoney,  former  Phoe¬ 
nix  Arizona  Republic  reporter, 
has  joined  the  news  staff  of 
KOY,  in  Phoenix. 

Jane  Sudikum,  formerly  with 
the  Palo  Alto  ( Cal. )  Times,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  as  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter. 

Louis  Walther,  formerly  of 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin, 
has  joined  the  AP  bureau  in 
San  Francisco  as  night  rewrite 
man. 

Mrs.  Charlene  Green  is  a  new 
feature  and  school  reporter  of 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer,  replacing  Dorothy  V. 
Myers,  who  has  returned  Jo  col¬ 
lege.  Mrs.  Green  formerly  was 
with  ft  weekly. 


Witii  the  Colors 


LT.  (J.g.)  JOSEPH  SANSONE, 
U.S.N.,  business  manager  of 
the  Lebanon  (Pa.)  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Ca.  on  duty  at  Portland, 
Ore„  nas  taken  command  of  a 
newlycommissioned  Navy  ves¬ 
sel  used  in  support  of  landing 
craft  infantry  and  designed  to 
spearhead  amphibious  landing 
attacks,  which  carries  a  crew  of 
nearly  100  men  and  officers.  Lt. 
Sansone  has  seen  service  in  the 
Aleutians  at  Kiska  and  Attu,  at¬ 


tended  naval  schools  at  Miami 
and  Solomons,  Md.,  and  com¬ 
manded  a  sub-chaser  before  re¬ 
ceiving  his  present  assignment. 

Maj.  Gordon  Whitcraft,  a 
picture  editor  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  when  com¬ 
missioned  in  February,  1942,  is 
on  21-day  leave  at  his  home  in 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  after  almost 
two  years’  service  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theater.  He  is  chief  of  the 
intelligence  and  security  section, 
European  Division,  ATC. 


fied  of  Technical  Informatloa, 
Washington.  He  was  formed 
public  relations  officer  for  i 
corps  which  fought  in  Guadal¬ 
canal  and  New  Georgia. 

Capt,  Richard  F.  Bierne,  m, 
on  leave  from  the  Covington 
(Va.)  Virginian,  after  serving 
with  a  military  police  battalion 
in  New  Guinea  for  26  months, 
is  spending  a  leave  with  his 
family  in  Covington,  his  first 
meeting  with  his  son,  who  is  18 
months  old. 


First  Lt.  James  A.  Cooper, 
AAF,  an  employe  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  for  five  years 
prior  to  enlistment,  has  won  the 
DFC  and  the  Air  Medal  with 
three  Oak  Leaf  Clusters  after 
six  months  of  combat  flying 
over  Italy,  Hungary,  France  and 
Rumania.  The  26-year-old  pilot, 
having  completed  50  missions 
with  B-17  Flying  Fortress 
.squadrons,  has  been  granted  a 
furlough. 

Bernice  Cecelia  Shine,  for¬ 
mer  society  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Sun  -  Telegraph, 
was  graduated  from  a  class  for 
public  relations  officers  and 
commissioned  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  WAC  at  Fort  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  Ga.,  recently. 

Sgt.  Benjamin  Franki^in 
(  Tony  )  Forrest,  son  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  as¬ 
sistant  editor,  Wilbur  Forrest, 
has  earned  the  DFC  for  extraor¬ 
dinary  achievement  during 
bombing  attacks  over  France 
and  Germany.  A  ball  turret 
gunner  on  a  B-17  Fortress,  he 
already  holds  the  Air  Medal. 

Lt.  R.  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  former 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  re¬ 
porter.  has  written  from  an 
English  hospital  where  he  was 
taken  following  German  battle- 
front  injuries  Sept.  19,  that  he 
might  be  up  soon  and  walking. 

Walter  L.  Stewart,  sports 
editor  on  leave  from  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Commercial  Appeal, 
has  been  promoted  from  major 
to  lieutenant  colonel,  cavalry, 
executive  office  of  Ground  Of- 


Capt.  Orville  Cochran,  for¬ 
mer  correspondent  for  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette,  and 
a  former  editor  of  the  Buckeye 
Valley  (Axiz. )  News,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  States  for  another 
assignment  after  duty  with  the 
infantry  in  the  South  Pacific. 
PvT.  Robert  Allison,  on  military 
leave  as  assistant  sports  editor 
of  the  Gazette,  has  been  ap 
signed  to  Camp  Luis  Obispo, 
Cal.,  from  Fort  Meade,  Mi 
Lt.  David  F.  Brinegar,  on  mili¬ 
tary  leave  as  a  copy  reader  on 
the  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic, 
was  graduated  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  education  course  at 
the  School  for  Special  and  Mor¬ 
ale  Services,  Lexington,  Va. 
Ensign  Tom  Rippey,  former  Re¬ 
public  reporter  and  desk  man, 
was  graduated  from  the  Naval 
indoctrination  school  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona,  and  assigned 
to  further  training  in  Florida. 

Jean  Rendlen,  newspaper 
woman,  syndicate  editor,  and 
fiction  writer,  was  commis¬ 
sioned  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  WAC  Oct.  14  and  graduated 
from  a  class  for  public  relations 
officers.  Lt.  Rendlen  vvas  tor- 
merly  the  editor  of  the  Five  Star 
Weekly,  editor  and  columnist  of 
the  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 
and  picture  editor  for  the  IiOi 
Angeles  Examiner.  She  is  also 
known  under  the  names  of  Billie 
Harshberger  and  Constance 
Bellew,  her  by-lines  in  the 
Hearst  paper. 

Capt.  William  H.  Gardnbi, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  ( Tex. )  Post,  has  been  named 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


The  loudest  laugh  and 
the  warmest  chuckle 
stems  from  this  all-star 
comic.  Daily  and  Sunday. 


...ALWAYS 
A  LAUGH  ! 
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G.L  Editor  Is 
No  Hollywood 
Goldbricker 

Satisfying  Doughboy 
Roader  Takes  Time, 

Ingenuity,  Legwork 

Bt  S/Sgt.  Tom  Hall 

Fourth  Air  Fore*  Hoadquarton 

GI  journalism  and  members  of 
the  khaki-clad  Fourth  Estate 
seem  to  have  been  unjustly  por¬ 
trayed  in  typical  Hollywood 
fashion  when  the  film  capital 
released  its  funny,  rollicking 
"See  Here,  Private  Hargrove!” 

A  survey  of  the  toil  and  sweat 
that  goes  into  each  edition  of  a 
Four^  Air  Force  base  news¬ 
paper  disproves  the  movie  ver¬ 
sion  which  represents  soldier- 
editors  and  reporters  as  detail- 
fearing  goldbricks. 

It’s  a  gigantic  task,  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  getting  out  a  breezy,  sol¬ 
dier-slanted  gazette  which  will 
satisfy  the  unpredictable  whims 
and  tastes  of  GI  readers  whose 
civilian  background  often  ranges 
from  that  of  a  “bindlestifT’  to 
that  of  a  college  professor. 

No  Soft  Pickings 

And  unlike  civilian  life  where 
the  editorial  man  only  worries 
about  getting  the  stories  up  and 
having  the  copy  ready  for  the 
printers,  the  soldier-editor  often 
has  to  do  everything  from  start¬ 
ing  the  editorial  day  by  sweep¬ 
ing  out  bis  office,  writing  the 
stories  and  editing  the  copy, 
quarreling  with  his  printers,  and 
^en  returning  to  the  office,  to 
helping  with  distribution  of  the 
sheet. 

And  that,  of  course,  also 
doesn’t  explain  the  guard  duty, 
diarge-of-quarters,  KP  and  any 
other  detail  to  which  he  might 
have  fallen  prey. 

Yes,  city  editors  may  have 
their  troubles  when  the  news  is 
breaking  fast  and  the  deadline 
is  growing  nearer,  but  his  head¬ 
aches  are  nothing  compared 
with  the  myriad  difficulties 
which  confront  the  editor  who 
works  for  Uncle  Sam. 

But  despite  their  innumerable 
difficulties,  their  news-gathering 
encounters  with  ‘’brass’’-con- 
scious  officers,  their  countless  re¬ 
production  problems,  the  Fourth 
Estaters  of  the  Fourth  Air  Force 
are  printing  newspapers  which 
deserve  turrets  full  of  orchids, 
their  ink-stained  petals  fragrant 
with  the  aroma  of  printers  ink 
and  newsprint 

Probably  the  most  unique 
method  of  getting  out  an  inter¬ 
esting  morale-boosting  sheet  for 
the  men  at  any  FAF  base  is  that 
used  at  Ephrata  Army  Air  Base 
in  Washington,  where  Editor 
Sgt  John  Funk,  has  Sgt  Tim  J. 
Guiney,  former  Son  Franciaco 
NewM  editorial  man,  as  associate 
editor. 

In  putting  out  the  Ephrata 
Sky-Fighter,  Guiney  travels  by 
bicycle,  jeep  and  finally  cargo 
airplane  before  the  paper  hits 
the  company  streets  of  ttie  fight¬ 
er  training  base  each  Satiurday. 
It’s  all  because  Ephrata,  an  iso¬ 
lated  spot,  has  printing  facilities 
which  are  practically  nil. 


After  herding  his  reporters 
around  the  base  for  news,  haunt¬ 
ing  the  photo  lab  for  pictures, 
writing  many  stories  himself 
and  planning  the  makeup, 
Guiney  finally  ends  up  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon  with  a  bundle 
of  copy  under  his  arms  and 
boards  a  regular  scheduled 
transport  cargo  plane  for  Spo¬ 
kane. 

Arriving  at  Spokane,  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  further  editing  and  put¬ 
ting  the  paper  to  bed,  catching 
it  hot  off  the  press  and  boarding 
the  scheduled  cargo  fiight  back 
to  his  desert  “beat,”  is  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  Guiney’s  routine  .  .  . 
for  that  one  edition. 

Extras.  Too 

Alertness  of  the  Sky-Fighter 
crew  was  revealed  when  they 
turned  out  an  “Extra”  edition 
heralding  the  37th  anniversary 
of  the  AAF.  It  carried  a  com¬ 
plete  program  of  events  of  the 
“open  house”  day. 

Something  different  in  GI 
newspapers  as  far  as  makeup  is 
concerned  was  the  37th  AAA 
Brigade’s  Brigadere — circulation 
4,0M  —  which,  edited  by  Sgt. 
Gene  Gear,  Bakerafield  Califor¬ 
nian  sports  editor  before  Uncle 
Sam  beckoned,  was  a  letter- 
press  job  until  recent  financial 
trouble  caused  it  to  change  to 
mimeograph. 

Although  a  normal  tabloid  in 
overall  'size,  it  used  four  col¬ 
umns,  15  ems  wide  instead  of 
the  customary  12Vt  ems  and 
didn’t  use  column  rules. 

Despite  the  difficulty  of  getting 
variety  in  front  page  makeup 
with  only  four  columns.  Gear 
had  23  different  makeup  ar¬ 
rangements  on  the  front  page  in 
37  issues.  ’That  isn’t  bad! 

’There  are  numerous  other 
letterpress  jobs  with  the  FAF, 
which  in  most  cases  are  done 
by  commercial  printing  shops  in 
nearby  towns.  Several  got  their 
start  in  the  mimeograph  field. 

Why  GI  editors  find  their  oc¬ 
cupation  most  trying  at  times  is 
slightly  explained  by  S/Sgt.  Ash¬ 
worth  Burslem,  who  told  of 
what  happened  to  him  on  the 
second  issue  of  his  mimeo¬ 
graphed  Tumbleweed. 

He  had  been  handling  the  en¬ 
tire  production  from  writing  to 
cutting  the  stencil  and  running 
it  off.  At  the  time  it  was  a 
six-page  sheet  and  he  had  just 
finish^  200  ^eets  of  Page  2 
when  the  stencil  jammed,  tore 
and  was  rendered  useless  for 
further  reproduction.  All  he 
could  do  was  sit  down  and  re¬ 
cut  the  stencil,  which  he  did, 
getting  the  job  and  paper  out 
at  4  a.m. 

Almost  without  exception 
FAF  newspapers  have  no  more 
than  three  full-time  soldiers  on 
the  staff  of  the  paper.  On  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  gazettes  there  are 
less  than  three. 

’The  off-set  papers,  which 
dominate  the  FAF’s  publishing 
picture  because  of  their  lower 
reproduction  costs,  include  Mc- 
Chord  Field’s  Rip  Chord,  a  one¬ 
time  chaplain’s  bulletin  which 
also  went  through  the  mimeo¬ 
graphed  stage  l^fore  reaching 
its  present  r4-page  stage.  Sgt. 
Irving  Lebowitz,  formerly  in 
Detroit  radio  work,  is  the  editor. 

Tonopah  AAF’s  Desert  Bomb¬ 
er  is  edited  by  Pfc.  John  Chris¬ 


tenson,  who  was  affiliated  with 
a  slick  paper  cattlemen’s  mag¬ 
azine  in  Beaumont,  Tex.,  before 
entering  the  service. 

Only  recently  swinging  from 
letterpress  to  off-set  reproduc¬ 
tion  process,  Camp  Pinedale’s 
Interceptor  is  co-edited  by  S/Sgt. 
Ken  McLaughlin  and  S/Sgt. 
John  Bloomer.  Ken  was  with 
a  San  Francisco  advertising  firm 
before  induction;  John  was  with 
the  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times 
and  News. 

Acting  as  a  swell  morale 
booster,  the  Interceptor  every 
two  weeks  is  bundled  up  and 
sent  to  overseas  units  which 
used  to  be  at  Pinedale.  The 
editors  have  a  file  of  letters  ex¬ 
pressing  the  appreciation  of  the 
overseas  GI’s  in  receiving  the 
paper  of  their  old  training  camp. 
It’s  a  high  morale  factor. 

At  Hamilton  Field,  the  Takeoff 
is  edited  by  a  WAC,  S/Sgt.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Germain.  It  is  the  only 
FAF  paper  to  be  headed  by  a 
member  of  the  Women’s  Army 
Corps. 

Fourth  Air  Force  Headquar¬ 
ters’  paper,  the  Clipper,  edited 
by  Sgt.  H.  W.  Kusserow,  former 
San  Francisco  News  reporter, 
has  a  circulation  of  13,000  and 
covers  news  from  the  20  FAF 
bases — Canada  to  Mexico  on  the 
Pacific  Coast — in  its  16  off-set 
pages.  It  is  styled  as  a  weekly 
news-magazine. 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  40 

post  adjutant  of  the  Coffeyville, 
Kan.  Army  Air  Field.  He  had 
served  as  public  relations  officer 
at  the  Coffeyville  field  since 
November,  1942. 

Lt.  Chables  E.  Adams,  Jr., 
former  Los  Angeles  Times 
staffer,  has  returned  to  the  U.  S. 
for  reassignment  after  complet¬ 
ing  50  combat  missions  over 
Germany  and  Austria.  He 
downed  six  enemy  planes  and 
has  been  awarded  the  Flying 
Cross,  Air  Medal  with  12 
clusters  and  the  Presidential 
Unit  Citation.  He  was  a  P-38 
pilot  and  was  stationed  in  North 
Africa  and  Italy. 

S/ScT.  Jonathan  F.  Wilson, 
former  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
mailing  department  employe, 
has  been  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  for  heroism.  He  waded 
through  intense  Japanese  cross¬ 
fire  to  wipe  out  an  enemy  pill¬ 
box  that  had  halted  the  Yanks’ 
invasion  of  Kwajalein. 

Jimmy  Murray,  reporter  on 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
who  served  for  a  time  as  editor 
of  the  shipping  page,  is  now  a 
seaman  in  the  U.  S.  Merchant 
Marine. 

Prc.  William  G.  Stillings, 
USMC,  former  sports  editor  of 
the  old  Vallejo  (Cal.)  News, 
was  wounded  in  action  on  Pele- 
liu  Island  in  the  Pacific.  He  is 
with  the  First  Marine  Div. 

Lt.  Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  son 
of  Marshall  Field  hi,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Sun,  has  returned  on  leave  after 
26  months  in  the  South  Pacific 
theater,  having  participated  in 
several  major  naval  battles.  Lt. 
Field  will  spend  his  30-day  leave 


with  his  father  and  his  wif* 
Joanne. 

Second  Lt.  David  Preston 
Grandon,  son  of  Preston  f 
Grandon,  publisher  of  the  Lt- 
Salle  (Ill.)  Tribune  and  the 
Sterling  (Ill.)  Gazette,  is  re 
ported  missing  in  action  over 
Germany.  Lt.  Grandon  was  i 
navigator  on  a  Liberator  B-24 

Cpl.  Bill  Scanlan,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  LaCrout 
(Wis. )  Tribune,  and  editor  ol 
the  Tower,  Fort  Sheridan,  IlL, 
since  May  of  this  year,  is  at¬ 
tending  the  Education  and  In¬ 
formation  Enlisted  Men’s  School 
at  Lexington,  Va. 

Eddie  Fitkin,  Hal  Walker  and 
Annis  Stukus,  three  Toronto 
newspaper  sports  writers,  are 
responsible  for  the  stress  on 
sports  in  the  Yorker,  ofilciil 
weekly  paper  of  the  sailors  o( 
HMCS  York,  Canadian  training 
ship  at  Toronto.  ’The  three  train 
at  the  York  and,  respectively, 
have  a  column  in  the  paper, 
write  up  the  games  and  play  in 
the  Canadian  Armed  Services 
football  league.  Pictures  are 
furnished  by  the  generosity  of 
the  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail. 

Wedding  Bells 

HOWARD  ZINN,  publisher  of 

the  Huntington  (Ind.)  Herald- 
Press  and  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Indianapolis  ( Ind. )  Star  and 
Mrs.  Mildred  Robinson,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Herald- 
Press,  were  married  recently  in 
the  Broadway  Methodist  Church 
in  Indianapolis.  ’They  will  re¬ 
side  in  Huntington. 

Sgt.  Sidney  Benjamin,  editor 
of  the  Lee  Traveller,  Camp  Lee, 
Va.,  was  married  to  Eva  M. 
Fleshman,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  at  Camp  Lee 
recently.  Before  entering  the 
service.  Sgt.  Benjamin  was 
sports  editor  of  the  Hazleton 
( Pa. )  Pfoin  Speaker. 

Lewis  R.  Hovey,  publisher  of 
the  Haverhill  ( Mass. )  Record, 
married  Mrs.  Adelaide  Jewell 
Ferdinand  Oct.  2.  ’The  couple 
will  live  at  Bradford,  Mass. 

Sgt.  William  McNulty,  for 
merly  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  circulation  department 
back  from  23  months  in  the 
Aleutians  with  a  one-star  Pacific 
ribbon,  married  Ann  McDermott 
Sept.  30. 
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In  the  monthly  editorial  column,  appearing 
currently  in  Armour  advertisements, 

Mr.  Eastwood  appraises  the  so-called 
“good  old  days”  in  the  light  of  20th  century 
progress.  His  comments  are  a  stirring  tribute  to  the 
ingenuity  and  advancement  of  American  industry 
of  today  and  tomorrow. 
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PROMOTION 


Promoting  Promotion 
Is  Good  Business 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

IN  CASE  you  haven't  already 

thought  of  it,  promoting  the 
newspaper  promotion  that  your 
department  puts  out  is  mighty 
Important  business.  What  we 
mean  is  this: 

To  make  any  sale  usually 
takes  at  least  two  factors — a  re¬ 
ceptive  prospect  and  someone  to 
go  out  and  bring  in  the  sheaves. 
Most  newspaper  promotion  is 
designed  to  mellow  potential 
buyers  of  newspapers  or  their 
advertising  space  in  advance  of 
the  call  of  the  newspaper  boy  or 
space  salesman  who  solicits  the 
prospective  reader  or  advertiser. 
That’s  fine — so  far  as  it  goes! 

Tike  direct  business  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager  or  advertising 
chief  is  to  see  that  hit  salesmen 
make  the  calls  to  reap  in  the 
field  that  you  hope  your  promo¬ 
tion  has  prepared.  But  here  is 
where  the  element  of  faith  en¬ 
ters  in.  If  salesmen  think  they 
are  going  to  be  successful  be¬ 
cause  advance  promotion  has 
prepared  the  field  well,  they  are 
much  more  likely  to  get  out  and 
try.  If  your  newspaper  and  its 
promotion  are  any  good  they 
will  naturally  get  some  business. 
But  if  they  have  no  faith  and 
don’t  try,  nothing  will  happen. 

Faith  in  Good  Works 

In  his  own  interest  your  pub¬ 
lisher,  advertising  manager,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  or  managing 
editor  should  publicly  proclaim 
his  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
promotion  being  ladled  out  by 
his  newspaper  to  potential  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers.  Men  of  sim¬ 
ilar  position  in  any  manufactur¬ 
ing  sales  organization  always  act 
as  if  the  agencies’  ads  and  scripts 
were  gifts  from  heaven — al¬ 
though  privately  they  may  con¬ 
sider  them  hogwash  and  say  as 
much  to  the  unlucky  wights 
who  prepared  them.  “But  if  the 
trumpet  give  forth  with  an  un¬ 
certain  voice,  who  shall  go  forth 
to  battle  ( with  the  prospects )  ?” 

Of  course  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  manager  has  a  share  in 
this  responsibility.  Consider 
these  points: 

1.  How  well  informed  are  the 
rest  of  the  people  in  your  news¬ 
paper  plant  about  your  work? 
Or  have  you  one  of  those  un¬ 
knowable  places  where  a  lot  of 
mysterious  things  happen?  Most 
promotion  departments  have 
such  diverse  activities  that  it 
requires  the  equivalent  of  a 
minor  publicity  service  to  keep 
all  the  other  branches  of  the 
paper  aware  of  what’s  going  on. 
But  it  is  worth  it! 

2.  How  are  your  personal  con¬ 
tacts?  How  are  those  of  the 
folks  who  work  with  you  in  the 
good  will  and  information  mill? 
We’ll  bet  you  have  a  lot  of  green 
help  that  might  be  improved 
along  these  lines. 


3.  Do  you  follow  through  in 
helping  to  merchandise  your 
promotion?  Is  an  advertising 
campaign  tied  up  with  sales  kits, 
broadsides,  letters  and  so  on 
right  down  to  the  hilt?  Are  peo¬ 
ple  in  your  newspaper  proud  of 
the  company  because  of  its  pro¬ 
motional  enterprise  and  activi¬ 
ties?  We  know  some  places 
where  they  are! 

You’ve  got  to  have  a  good 
new^aper,  well  promoted,  and 
the  promotion  respected  and 
acted  upon  to  bring  results. 
“Well  promoted”  is  entirely  your 
responsibility  ( with,  of  course, 
the  backing  and  thought  of  your 
publisher  and  his  chief  aides). 
But  promoting  the  promotion  in¬ 
creases  its  effectiveness  and  is 
both  to  your  interest  and  that 
of  the  men  you  help  in  their 
sales  efforts.  A  little  time  spent 
in  selling  promotion  is  not  sel¬ 
fish  if  it  adds  to  the  effectiveness 
of  good  craftsmanship. 

Of  course  we  all  have  our 
own  opinions  of  the  fellow  who 
sells  without  delivering  the 
goods! 

Mail  Bag  Review 

ORCHID  of  the  week  goes  to  a 

little  piece  produced  by  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  en¬ 
titled  “Up  in  Mabel’s  Cranium” 
and  composed  of  a  number  of  lit¬ 
tle  red  on  yellow  cards  mounted 
on  a  larger  board  in  such  a  way 
as  to  appear  as  the  screen  of  a 
projected  movie.  The  story  is 
about  how  Mabel  Scacheri  of  the 
W-T  developed  a  color  camera 
club  in  Gotham.  It’s  all  quite 
simple  and  inexpensive,  not 
really  stupendous— ^ut  it’s  been 
a  long  time  since  we’ve  seen 
anything  so  modest  and  clever. 

Also  modest  but  full  of  real 
utility  is  a  single  sheet  1944-45 
public  and  parochial  school  holi¬ 
days  calendar  issued  by  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel.  Public  school 
holidays  are  shown  in  a  blue 
tint  over  the  dates  on  the  Sep- 
tember-June  calendar,  parochial 
in  yellow,  and  both  in  green — 
simple  as  that  and  mighty  handy. 

“Rolling  Along’’  is  the  title  of 
a  neat  little  125-page  digest¬ 
sized  booklet  sent  to  us  by  T.  W. 
Summers,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Omaha  World-Herald.  Con¬ 
tained  in  it  are  103  of  the  most 
popular  columns  by  Staffman 
Guy  S.  WiUiams  of  the  W-H. 
The  columns  are  entertaining 
and,  as  we  have  remarked  before, 
appearance  in  booklet  form  al¬ 
ways  seems  to  lend  a  dignity  that 
enhances  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  reader.  It  doesn’t  set  the 
world  on  fire,  but  it’s  consistent¬ 
ly  good  business. 

“Post-war  Pattern  for  Los  An¬ 
geles”  by  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
&  Express.  This  is  an  unusually 
well  printed,  well  thought  out 


and  well  written  study  which  is 
calmly  convincing.  The  fore¬ 
word  and  the  first  page  nearly 
had  us  buffaloed  when  we 
opened  the  attractive  cover. 
They  were  too  full  of  type  and 
general  talk  when  what  we 
wanted  was  to  get  right  into  the 
meat  of  what  was  going  to  occur 
in  L.  A.  194?.  But  we  persevered 
and  on  the  next  page  began  to 
hit  pay  dirt  which  ran  a  good 
vein  all  the  way  through  to  the 
bibliography  and  plug,  page  30. 

Set  in  two  colunms,  printed 
on  soft  buff  paper  and  illustrated 
with  small  stylized  line  sketches 
in  pale  blue,  the  interior  is  well 
headlined  and  easy  reading.  It’s 
no  secret  that  everyone  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  interested  in  Southern 
California,  so  a  neat,  well  done 
study  like  this  can  do  the  job 
effectively  despite  a  slow  warm¬ 
up.  If  you’re  talking  about 
Southern  California  we  think  it 
is  safe  to  assume  interest  .  .  . 
although  most  other  places  in 
America  can’t  take  the  risk. 

Three  Market  Guides 
FIRST  and  most  comprehensive 

is  a  loose-leaf  100-page-plus 
report  sent  to  us  by  Thomas  D. 
Kenney,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News.  It’s  a 
.superb  job  ranging  all  the  way 
from  market  data  to  circulation 
coverage.  Strictly  statistical,  it 
is  arranged  to  be  of  the  utmost 
value  to  advertisers  and  can  be 
recommended  as  a  model  which 
others  might  do  well  to  follow. 
One  curious  thing  is  the  use  of 
many  double-spread  charts  in  the 
binder. 

“Something  New  Has  Been 
Added  .  .  .’’  is  a  statistical  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
Philadelphia  Sunday  Record 
comics  along  with  Metro  for 
complete  coverage  of  the  Quaker 
City.  Printed  on  two-color  off¬ 
set  with  red  plastic  blinding,  its 
layout  shouts  at  us  a  bit  too 
much  for  our  liking,  but  gets  its 
point  across  well. 

“Dallas,  the  No.  1  Market  in 
the  Southwest”  is  a  four-page 
county  and  circulation  sheet  for 
filing.  Plain  but  quick.  Dallas 
News. 

Miscellany 

MEMPHIS  Commercial  Appeal 

and  Press-Scimitar  are  asking 
advertisers  to  be  understanding. 
Four  pages.  Could  be  funnier. 

.  .  .  Polish  Everybody’s  Daily  of 
Buffalo  has  just  issued  a  single 
sheet  job  in  silver  ink  on  dead 
black  stock  .  .  .  unique  but  some¬ 
what  hard  on  our  poor  old  eyes. 
■ 

To  Promote  Grapefruit 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Oct.  17 — Ari¬ 
zona’s  citrus  growers,  in  a  ref¬ 
erendum  vote,  have  expressed 
approval  of  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  to  increase  sale  of  their 
products.  Dr.  Paul  S.  Burgess, 
state  agricultural  commissioner, 
announced  today.  Complete  de¬ 
tails  of  the  advertising  campaign 
are  being  worked  out.  Funds  for 
the  campaign  will  come  from  a 
tariff,  not  to  exceed  four  cents, 
on  each  packed  box  of  grape¬ 
fruit  or  canned  grapefruit  prod¬ 
ucts  produced  in  the  state. 


Simpson  Named 
Executive  of 
Florida  Group 

Irwin  A.  Simpson,  president 
of  Theis  &  Simpson  Co.,  Inc., 
newspaper  publishers  represen¬ 
tatives,  will  be- 
come  advertis- 
ing  director  of 
the  Poynter 
publishing  and 
radio  interests 
^  «  in  St.  Peters- 
burg,  Fla.,  effec- 
'  t  i  V  e  Nov.  1. 

These  interests 
include  the  St. 
Petersburg 
Times,  radio  sta- 
tion  WTSP  and 
Simpson  a  state  wwkly 

— the  Flortdian. 

Mr.  Simpson  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Theis  &  Simpson  Co., 
Inc.  for  20  years  and  has  been 
president  and  general  manager 
since  1936. 

In  announcing  his  plans  for 
the  future,  he  said  that  Theis 
&  Simpson  Co.  will  continue 
under  the  direction  of  A.  W. 
Howland,  who  also  owns  the 
Howland  &  Howland  Co.,  Inc., 
publishers  representatives.  The 
two  companies  have  been  affili¬ 
ated  but  both  will  be  continued 
without  change  in  name  and 
there  will  be  no  major  changes 
in  personnel,  except  some  ad¬ 
ditions  later  to  be  made  to  the 
sales  staff. 

Mr.  Simpson  started  his  ad¬ 
vertising  career  with  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son  of  Philadelphia  in 
1920  and  was  later  employed  by 
the  Richard  Foley  Co.,  of  that 
city.  Following  this  he  went 
to  New  York  and  in  1924  became 
associated  with  S.  C.  Theis  who 
at  that  time  owned  the  S.  C. 
Theis  Co.  In  1928  Mr.  Simpson 
became  a  part  owner  and  vice- 
president.  The  company  name 
was  changed  to  Theis  &  Simp¬ 
son  Co.,  Inc.,  at  that  time.  He 
was  elected  president  in  1936  and 
later’  acquired  Mr.  Theis’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  company. 


Leaves  Doily  Field 

The  Columbia  (Tenn.)  Maury 
Democrat,  established  in  1943  as 
a  daily,  is  now  published  semi¬ 
weekly. 
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O'N  Thursday  morning,  October  5,  the  people  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  awoke  to  find  themselves  without  a  newspaper  for 
the  first  time  in  26  years.  Anxious  citizens,  scanning  the 
street  from  their  front  dtKjrs,  found  only  equally  anxious 
neighbors  asking:  "Did  you  get  your  paper  this  morning?” 

News-stands  were  bare  .  .  .  trains,  trucks  and  busses  left 
without  their  usual  shipments  of  papers  for  more  than  a 
hundred  surrounding  cities  and  towns.  People  as  far  away 
as  sixty-five  miles  questioned  friends:  “I  wonder  what  could 
have  happened  to  the  Rochester  Democrat  today?” 

And  so  it  was  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  day  .  .  ►  on 
through  Sunday  until  the  following  Tuesday  evening,  when 
Rochester  newspapers  were  able  to  resume  publication  be¬ 
cause  conciliators  had  persuaded  160  typographers  to  submit 
their  difficulties  to  arbitration. 

How  did  Rochester  people  fare  without  their  newspapers? 
Could  modern  science,  through  newer  and  different  means 
of  communication,  provide  a  substitute?  Would  Rochester 
people  really  miss  their  newspapers? 

Well.  here’s  what  happened - 

At  5:30  A.M.,  Thursday,  the  Rochester  newspapers  began 
announcing  over  the  city’s  three  radio  stations  that  there 
would  be  no  newspapers  .  .  .  continued  to  do  so  at  frequent 
intervals  throughout  the  day.  Fortunately  these  Rochester 
newspapers  operate  one  of  the  three  stations,  which  en¬ 
hanced  the  facilities,  but  the  other  two  stations  cooperated 
splendidly. 

However,  early  in  the  day  the  load  on  the  phone  lines 
liad  become  so  great  the  local  telephone  company  made 
special  arrangements  to  facilitate  the  traffic.  By  noon  more 
I  ban  30,000  inquirers  had  phoned  .  .  .  requesting  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  their  paper;  by  that  night, 
more  than  50,000.  (That  equals  about  50%  of  all  the  fam¬ 
ilies  in  Rochester’s  City  Zone) . 

As  frequently  as  six  or  seven  times  every  day  the  Rochester 
newspapers,  over  their  station  and  through  all  the  time 
they  could  purchase  on  the  other  stations,  tried  to  serve  the 
|)eople  with  summaries  of  the  news. 

But  newsdealers  found  people  clamoring  for  the  complete,’ 
documented  illustrated  news  they  had  so  long  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to.  War  time  paper  restrictions  made  it  impossible 
^  for  outside  newspapers  to  ship  into  Rochester.  So  some 


enterprising  souls  went  to  Buffalo — 70  miles  away — bought 
up  all  the  copies  of  local  papers  they  could  gather  from 
the  stands  and  dealers  .  .  .  sold  their  supplies  in  a  twinkling 
at  20  and  25  cents  per  copy  in  downtown  Rochester  and 
could  have  sold  many  times  more. 

One  news  commentator  read  the  death  notices  over  the 
air.  It  took  nearly  fifteen  minutes  to  go  through  the  list 
.  .  .  and  the  listeners  who  tuned  in  at  “Jones”  never  did 
learn  whether  Aunt  Molly  Brown  had  passed  away  in  the 
night — that  item  of  news  was  gone  beyond  recall. 

Hundreds  who  wanted  to  tell  Rochester  about  their  lost 
dog,  their  need  for  a  home,  a  helper  or  a  job,  found  them¬ 
selves  completely  mute.  Parents  and  friends,  accustomed 
to  scanning  the  war’s  daily  casualty  lists,  multiplied  their 
anxiety  day  by  day  without  solace. 

On  Sunday,  ministers  gave  bits  of  significant  and  relevant 
news — announced  deaths,  births,  church  and  community 
events. 

Throughout  the  five  and  a  half  days,  the  hottest  rumor 
on  Rochester’s  streets,  across  fences  .  .  .  most  avidly  sought 
and  passed  along  .  .  .  was  the  latest  tip:  “It  looks  like  we’ll 
get  newspapers  again  tomorrow,  or  maybe  the  day  after.” 

★  ★  ★ 

/4.RE  newspapers  important  to  Americans?  Are  they  mere 
amusement  and  escape— or  are  they  a  vital  and  necessary 
service?  Has  the  wizardry  of  modern  science  developed  any 
substitute  for  newspapers  as  a  means  of  informing  the  pub¬ 
lic?  Has  anything  else  won  away  the  interest  and  confidence 
and  trust  of  those  to  whom  advertisers  refer  as  “consumers”? 

Have  any  of  these  things  happened? 

Well,  just  come  up  to  Rochester  and  ask  the  folks.  They’ll 
be  glad  to  tell  you  because  they’re  still  talking  about  it. 

The  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
The  Rochester  Times- Union 
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SYNDICATES 

UFS  to  Handle  Stokes, 
S-H  Capital  Columnist 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


WHEN  the  Saturday  Review  of 

Literature  survey  last  week 
revealed  that  Washington 
correspondents 
classed  Thomas 
L.  Stokes  as  the 
capital  c  o  r  r  e  * 
spondent  doing 
the  best  all* 
around  Job  in 
terms  of  relia* 
bility,  fairness 
and  ability  to 
analyze  the 
news.  United 
Fbatuhes  Syndi¬ 
cate,  which  had 
quietly  been 
making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  offer  the  Scripps- 
Howard  columnist  to  other 
papers  also,  fell  into  some  nice 
promotional  material  which  re¬ 
minded  them  of  the  similar  vote 
naming  the  late  Raymond  Clap¬ 
per  at  about  the  time  they 
started  handling  his  copy.  UFS 
will  start  offering  Stokes  to 
other  than  Scripps  -  Howard 
papers  Oct.  23. 

A  Pulitzer  prize  winner  for 
his  investigation  of  the  misuse 
of  WPA  funds  in  the  1938  Ken¬ 
tucky  political  campaign, 
Thomas  Stokes  started  reporting 
from  Washington  in  1921  during 
the  Harding  administration  and 
went  from  United  Press  to 
Scripps-Howard  in  1933. 

“I  covered  eve^  beat  and 
rat  hole  in  Washington,”  says 
Stokes,  but  his  trip  to  Kentucky 
was  only  a  sample  ef  the  trips 
he  frequently  took  to  get  facts: 
through  the  South  in  1935  to 
investigate  the  avoidance  of 
state  labor  laws  by  cheap  in¬ 
dustries,  to  South  America  on 
a  good  will  tour  with  Hoover 
in  1928,  to  the  Huey  Long  coun- 
^  in  1935  and  again  to  Lou¬ 
isiana  when  Dr.  Smith  of  the 
State  University  speculated  in 
wheat,  to  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  Klan  anti-union  terri¬ 
tory,  to  Florida  and  Alabama 
primaries  this  spring. 

Lately  the  columnist  from 
Georgia  has  been  devoting 
many  words  to  cartels. 

3  New  Sng  Stripe 

WHETHER  because  of  optimism 

over  the  nearing  victory  in 
Europe,  autumn  energy  or  co¬ 
incidence,  Kino  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  is  starting  within  the 
month  three  new  comic  strips, 
one  of  them  a  replacement. 

The  first,  scheduled  tentative¬ 
ly  for  Oct.  30,  is  by  the  sports 
cartoonist  who  succeeded  Jim¬ 
my  Hatlo  years  ago  on  the 
San  Francisco  Call  -  Bulletin, 
Tommy  Thompson,  and  who 
now  follows  ttie  creator  of 
“Hiey’ll  Do  It  Every  Time”  to 
KFS.  Titled  the  “Power  House,” 
it  will  deal  with  a  family  of 
sports  fans,  and  most  of  the 
gags  —  Slapstick — ^will  be  based 
on  football,  baseball,  basketball. 


boxing,  etc.  Present  characters 
are  Horace  Power,  father;  Will, 
son,  and  Lotta,  daughter-in-law. 

On  Nov.  12  George  McManus 
will  supplant  the  perennial 
Sundgy  troubles  of  “Rosie’s 
Beau”  with  a  bringing-up-baby 
strip  entitled  "Snookums”  and 
dealing  with  a  young  couple 
and  their  infant.  McManus  has 
been  “Bringing  Up  Father”  for 
33  years. 

Scheduled  for  mid-November 
is  Bill  McLean's  first  strip, 
“Double  Trouble,”  though  he 
has  been  drawing  cartoons  in 
Washington  many  years.  Short 
in  conversation  and  long  in  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  catastrophic  kind,  it 
deals  with  the  activities  of  two 
youngsters  who  look  angelic, 
but  aren’t. 

New  UFS  Business  Manager 

THE  NEW  business  manager  of 

UFS  is  Laurence  Rutman, 
who  started  eight  years  ago  in 
the  advertising  department  and 
later  transferred  to  the  sales 
department,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  this  week  by  George 
Carlin,  general  manager.  Rut- 
man  in  February  of  this  year 
was  appointed  Eastern  sales 
manager.  Born  in  Boston  and 
reared  in  California,  he  attended 
the  University  of  California, 
Tufts  College  and  Northeastern 
Law  School. 

Party  Lines 

A  POLITICAL  feature,  “Party 

Lines,”  which  owes  neither 
idea  nor  opportunism  to  the 
“Battle  Page,”  starts  Oct.  23 
and  runs  Monday  to  Friday  until 
election  week  as  an  NEA  Serv¬ 
ice  series  of  debates  on  10  im¬ 
portant  controversial  questions. 
The  debaters  are  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  national  com¬ 
mittees.  First  three  issues  are 
preparedness,  peace  planning  and 
demobilization. 

Cartoon  Chert 

TO  THE  Atlanta  Journal's  fa¬ 
mous  slogan,  “The  Journal 
Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew,” 
now  can  be  added  “and  Goona 
Baloola  too.”  Distributed  in  in¬ 
imitable  pidgin  English  by  En¬ 
sign  Tom  Ham,  former  Journal 
reporter,  the  paper  became  the 
first  news  sheet  in  the  world  to 
bring  Hans,  Fritz,  Popeye  and 
Snu^  Smith  to  the  recently- 
cannibal  island.  Ham,  serving 
aboard  a  destroyer  in  the  South 
Pacific,  wrote  that  the  funnies 
in  the  Journal  "caused  a  com¬ 
motion.  To  see  those  little  apes 
shriek  and  laugh  and  clap  and 
jump  up  and  down  and  mimic 
Hans  and  Fritz  hitting  one  an¬ 
other  over  the  head  was  the 
best  tonic  I’ve  had  since  I  left 
my  two  liitle  girls  back  in  the 
States.” 

In  a  new  departure  from 
the  South  American  publishers’ 


Stokes 


sales-resistance  line  to  syndicate 
salesmen,  “We  have  a  comic 
strip,”  La  Union,  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  will  offer  five  daily  com¬ 
ics,  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Dick  Tracy  and 
"Terry  and  the  Pirates,”  UFS 
“Nancy,”  NEA  “Red  Ryder”  and 
a  strip  published  only  in  Latin 
America,  “Don  Fulgencio”  .  .  . 
As  her  first  novel  Helga  Lund 
has  used  the  KFS  family  and 
novelized  “Blondie  and  Dag- 
wood.  Sweetly  written — we  do 
mean  sweet — and  not  a  single 
illustration.  .  .  .  Professor-of- 
English-at-University-of-Chicago 
Walter  Blair  says  "Little  Or¬ 
phan  Annie”  (CT-NYNS)  is  a 
product  of  the  horse-sense  strain 
characteristic  of  Americans  since 
Benjamin  Franklin.  .  .  .  Sadie 
Hawkins  Day  ( which  might 
sometime  prove  fatal  to  UFS's 
Lil  Abner)  is  coming  (Nov.  11) 
and  seems  to  be  providing  many 
party  ideas  at  Army  camps  and 
shipyards. 

Personals  and  Notes 

TWENTY  newspapers  hlready 

have  signed  for  a  Monday- 
Thursday  series  of  election  poll 
analyses,  “What  the  People  are 
Thinking,”  by  Fortune  poll- 
taker  Elmo  Roper,  handled  by 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate.  .  .  .  John  A.  Brogan, 
Jr.,  KFS  foreign  sales  manager, 
has  gone  abroad  to  reorganize 
syndicate  sales  operations  in 
London,  Paris  and  elsewhere, 
as  well,  that  is,  as  foreign  opera¬ 
tions  can  be  set  now.  ...  In 
NEA’s  three  -  page  Christmas 
package  now  ready  are  three 
new  features  on  gifts  for  prob¬ 
lem  people,  repairing  old  toys 
and  “stuffer”  gifts.  .  .  .  UFS 
War  Correspondent  Ernie  Pyle 
becomes  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Letters  next  Friday,  courtesy  of 
his  home  school.  University  of 
New  Mexico,  at  Albuquerque. 
.  .  .  Victor  Kelley,  bureau  man¬ 
ager  for  NEA-Acme  at  Los  An¬ 
geles,  is  father  of  a  boy  born 
Sept.  29.  ...  As  promotion  for 
the  Westbrook  Pegler  column 
recently  acquired  from  UFS  and 
Scripps-Howard.  KFS  is  furnish¬ 
ing  a  series  of  clever  gag  car¬ 
toons  by  O.  Soglow.  .  .  .  NEIA 
will  soon  offer  a  thrice-weekly 
feature  of  advice  to  returning 
servicemen  and  their  families. 
■ 

Roland  Butter,  Circus 
Press  Agent,  Resigns 

Roland  Butler,  general  press 
representative  of  the  Ringling 
Brothers  and  Barnum  &  Bailey 
Circus  for  the  last  20  years,  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  Oct.  17. 

"I  resigned  to  take  a  much 
needed  rest  before  planning  for 
the  future,”  he  stated  to  Editor 
&  Publisher.  He  will  make  his 
home  in  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Succeeding  him  will  be  F. 
Beverly  Kelley,  circus  radio  di¬ 
rector,  who  will  head  the  com¬ 
bined  press  and  radio  depart¬ 
ments.  Other  members  will  be: 
Allen  J.  Lester,  Frank  Braden, 
Frank  Morrissey  and  Bernard 
Head,  veteran  circus  agents,  and 
William  Fields,  theatrical  pub¬ 
licist,  who  will  divide  his  time 
between  the  Big  Top  and  his 
post  as  general  press  agent  of 
the  Playwrights’  Producing  Co. 


Annenberg's  “Click" 
Suspends  Publication 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  17 — Click 
magazine,  a  monthly  magazine 
having  a  circulation  of  I.IKIO.OOO 
copies  and  financially  healthy  to 
the  point  of  being  very  much 
“in  the  black,”  is  to  be  suspend¬ 
ed  as  of  the  forthcoming  Janu¬ 
ary  issue,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  issued  by  Triangle 
Publications,  Inc.,  under  whole 
auspices  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  is  published  by  Walter 
H.  Annenberg. 

Publisher  Annenberg  indi¬ 
cated  the  suspension  was  mule 
in  favor  of  the  latest  Triangle 
publication.  Seventeen,  the 
monthly  magazine  for  girls  of 
high  school  age,  which  made  iti 
debut  in  September. 

It  develops  that  Seventeen,  on 
its  first  issue,  ran  to  a  print 
order  of  400,000  copies  whidi 
was  sold  out  at  once. 

“The  limitations  of  the  Wir 
Production  Board  with  relation 
to  the  use  of  magazine  paper, 
as  well  as  the  problems  of  pro¬ 
duction.  not  only  in  our  puurt, 
but  with  relation  to  the  qualities 
of  magazine  paper  available, 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to 
permit  the  normal  growth  ol 
Seventeen,  without  a  major 
decision  such  as  was  made,”  said 
an  announcement. 

■ 

China  Press  Club 
Expels  Reuters  Man 

Reuter’s  correspondent  Thomas 
Chao  has  been  expelled  from 
the  Foreign  Correspondents 
Club  in  Chungking  on  grounds 
that  he  held  the  foreign  press 
in  China  up  to  public  contempt 
and  violated  members’  confi¬ 
dences  in  a  book  which  he  re¬ 
cently  published,  according  to 
Unit^  Press  dispatches. 

The  resolution  accused  Chao 
of  “personally  defaming  and 
libeling  fellow  members  falsely 
and  accusing  them  of  crimind 
acts.” 

Reuters’  New  York  office  de¬ 
clared  of  the  incident:  “Reuters 
dissociates  itself  from  any  com¬ 
ments  or  allegations  made  in 
Thomas  Chao’s  book  and  dis¬ 
claims  responsibility  for  it. 

“This  book  has  been  written 
by  Chao  in  an  entirely  personal 
capacity  without  any  prior  ref¬ 
ence  to  Reuters;  indeed,  we  had 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
book’s  existence  until  we  were 
informed  of  the  complaints  made 
in  Chungking.” 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 
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HOW  STEEL  IS  PRODUCED 

(A  Series  adapted  from  current  JAL  newspaper  and  pertodieal  advertisements) 


IT 


FIRST  LINE  OF 
FIGHTING  STEEL 

Batteries  of  open-hearth  furnaces  in  the  steel  mills  of  America 
produce  most  of  the  steel  for  the  attack.  For  the  open-hearths 
are  the  first  line  of  steel  production  —  and  steel  is  the  spearhead 
of  invasion. 

New  skills  and  new  methods  in  open-hearth  operation  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  [record-breaking  steel  production  that  arms  our 
men  and  our  allies  and  affords  protection  to  their  lives  as  well. 

This  greater  open-hearth  tonnage  of  new  carbon  steels,  with 
properties  approaching  the  alloys,  holds  high  promise  for  peace¬ 
time  application  in  great  abundance  that  will  enrich  life  and 
enlarge  daily  living. 


Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation 

PiTTtBURBH,  Pennsylvania 


THE  OPEN  HEARTHS 


Bigger  than  8-room  house,  a  modern  open 
hearth  steel  furnace,  enclosed  in  silica  brick, 
produces  150  to  200  tons  of  molten  steel 
every  10  to  12  hours.  The  furnace  is  first 
charged  with  limestone,  then  scrap  iron, 
eventually  pig  iron  or  molten  iron,  and  other 
ingrsdients.  For  hours  the  “bath”  melts, 
bubbling  and  boiling  at  temperatures  up  to 
3,ooo'’F.,  Is  worked,  watched  and  tested  by 
skilled  crews,  vigilant  to  maintain  control  of 
quality. 

Samples  of  the  steel  both  are  taken  at  inter¬ 
vals  and  laboratory  tested  to  make  sure  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  steel  is  correct  for  the  job  it  Is  to 
perform — perhaps  on  a  far  away  battle  front. 
Experienced  open-hearth  melters  and  help¬ 
ers,  by  merely  looking  at  a  fractured  steel 
sample,  can  judge  carbon  content  to  within 
\/ 100  of  1%.  In  this  they  are  now  assisted 
by  a  magnetic  device  in  a  small  box  which 
reveals  carbon  content  on  a  dial.  This  is  the 
“Carbanalyzer,”  a  J&L  Invention. 

Through  top  hole  In  rear  wall  the  “heat”  of 
molten  metal  is  drawn  off  Into  great  ladles 
in  pits  below.  As  these  are  filled,  protectively 
garbed  skilled  workmen  on  the  tapping  plat¬ 
forms  amidst  heat  and  sparks,  throw  In 
measured  quantities  of  manganese,  silicon  and 
other  final  modifying  ingredients  (see  illus¬ 
tration)  to  obtain  exact  analysis  of  steel  desired. 
Wispy  vapors  tinted  lavender,  chartreuse, 
pi  »k,  blue,  yellow,  arise  as  the  fiery  stream 
of  steel  gurgles  and  splashes  until  ladle  is  full, 
and  steel  sparks  shower  about,  popping  and 
bouncing  as  they  hit  the  ground.  Overhead 
crane  now  picks  up  the  sputtering  brimful 
ladle  and  bears  it  away  to  fill  the  rows  of  ing»t 
molds  standing  close  by  on  low-built  buggies 
(small  flatcars). 

Greatest  steel  producers  of  all  time,  open 
hearth  furnaces,  from  which  streamed  last 
year  in  the  U.  S.  78,625,857  tons  of  steel 
Ingots,  were  invented  by  Charles  William 
Siemens,  of  Hanover,  Germany,  who  became 
citizen  of  England  to  obtain  protection  of  Its 
patent  laws.  He  patented  his  furnace  in  1861 
and  perfected  it  in  1867,  a  dozen  years  after 
Henry  Bessemer’s  process  had  revolutionized 
steel  making. 

Two  brothers  in  France,  Emil  and  Pierre 
Martin,  experimenting  in  the  6o’s  to  further 
improve  steel-making  methods,  utilized  a 
Siemens  furnace  to  produce  steel  by  melting 
scrap  iron  in  bath  of  molten  pig  iron.  This 
became  known  as  the  Siemens-Martin  proc¬ 
ess;  is  substantially  the  process  used  today. 

A  Cleveland  ironmaster,  Charles  A.  Otis, 
founder  of  Otis  Steel  Co.,  in  association  with 
Samuel  F.  Wellman,  engineer,  of  New  York, 
in  1873  built  first  complete  steel  works  in 
U.  S.  planned  exclusively  for  production  of 
steel  by  the  acid  open  hearth  process.  In  1880 
Wellman  built  for  Otis  first  basic  open  hearth 
steel  furnace  in  U.  S.  (Basic  differs  from  acid 
process.)  Otis  Works,  Cleveland  is  now  one 
of  Jones  &  Laughlin’s  big  steel  plants — others 


Dream-like  Public 
Relations  in  Radio  City 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 
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Tomorrow's  "dream  bus"  is  much  more  than  a  carrying  war  manpower.  These  startling  new  buses 

dream.  It  is  shaping  up  today,  in  full  scale  models  will  not  only  replace  equipment  overworked  by 

that  will  soon  be  translated  into  gleaming  fluted  the  extreme  pressure  of  wartime  travel  — they’ll 

metal,  curved  plastic  glass,  new  type  chairs  built  give  eleven  million  returning  Service  men  and 

for  long:trip  relaxation -many  features  of  comfort  travel-hungry  millions  at  home)  a 

and  efficiency  we  cant  even  talk  about  now.  j  i-  •  r  i  •  •  a 

^  more  delightful  way  to  see  and  enjoy  This  Amaz- 


Super-Coaches  like  this  are  coming,  sure  as  Victory.  ing  America”.  It  all  adds  up  to  this:  the  day  is  on 

Greyhound  will  pioneer  in  their  design  and  will  Jts  ^ay  when  "Highways  are  Happy  Ways"  again! 

make  all  possible  speed  in  their  construction— with¬ 
out  relaxing,  for  one  moment,  its  full-time  job  of  In  tllB  ntOtttiniB — BUY  ANOTHER  WAR  BONDI 
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Ccanpaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  8 


sound  alike  but  with  entirely 
different  meanings,  the  ads  drive 
home  the  idea  “Some  words 
fool  you  .  .  .  but  Ballantine  Ale 
and  Beer  always  means  Purity, 
Body  and  Flavor"  ( the  words 
on  the  Ballantine  3-ring  trade¬ 
mark).  The  first  few  ads  are 
built  around  interpretations  of 
"fast,”  “bowl,"  "cricket"  and 
"back.”  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
Ballantine  agency,  has  sched¬ 
uled  the  ads  on  a  twice  monthly 
basis. 

Air-wick,  as  the  revolutionary 
new  way  to  kill  household 
odors,  is  being  extensively  pro¬ 
moted  by  Seeman  Brothers, 
Ihc.,  during  1944-45.  Continuing 
to  use  newspapers  only,  the 
company  has  scheduled  ads 
varying  in  size  from  600  to  42 
lines,  to  run  two  or  three  times 
a  week  in  approximately  110 
dailies.  The  campaign  has  been 
prepared  by  William  H.  Wein- 
traub  &  Co. 

A  report  on  the  canned  fruit 
and  vegetable  situation  entitled 
"How  is  the  harvest  coming?” 
was  published  in  ad  form  this 
week  by  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  CoRP.,  maker  of  Del  Monte 
Foods.  The  ad,  measuring  1,()M 
lines,  ran  in  approximately  450 
newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  McCann-Erickson,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  is  the  agency. 

Currently  being  released  to 
approximately  60  dailies  in  "on¬ 
line”  cities  is  the  initial  ad  in  a 
new  New  York  Central  newspa¬ 
per  campaign.  Sketches  by  Joe 
Hirsch,  noted  war  front  artist, 
show  a  freight  train  crew  in 
action.  Copy,  in  pencil  note 
form,  explains  each  man’s  job. 
Similar  ads,  to  appear  about 
once  a  month,  are  planned  to 
cover  other  phases  of  wartime 
railroading,  ^e  ads,  prepared 
by  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  will 
run  in  various  sizes. 

Using  weekly  insertions  in  all 
dailies  in  the  New  York  area, 
Seeman  Brothers  Co.,  in  behalf 
of  White  Rose  Tea,  has  opened 
a  campaign  scheduled  now  to 
run  through  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember.  Each  ad  features  a 
hand-writing  analysis  by  Doro¬ 
thy  Sara,  graphologist.  The 
agency  is  J.  D.  Tarcher. 

In  a  special  ad  appearing  in 
100  newspapers  Curtiss-Wright 
announced  the  selection  of  the 
Curtiss  Commando  by  Eastern 
Airlines.  Prepared  by  McCann- 
Erickson,  the  ad  supplements 
the  regular  campaign  now  run¬ 
ning  in  65  newspapers  and  four 
national  weeklies. 

Large-size  ads  featuring  car¬ 
toon  sketches  by  Melisse  make 
up  the  new  campaign  for  Ohr- 
bach’s,  New  York  and  Newark, 
N.  J.,  specialty  store,  started  this 
week.  As  in  the  past  the  ads 
do  not  picture  merchandise,  and 
copy  plugs  only  the  store’s  gen¬ 
eral  hi^  style  and  low  price 
policy.  The  campaign  so  far  has 
been  planned  to  run  through 
December. 

Hills  Bros.,  San  Francisco, 
through  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
will  use  181  newspapers  in  mid- 
western  cities  and  towns  for 
their  new  fall  campaign  on  Hills 


Bros.  Coffee.  The  campaign  has 
also  been  scheduled  to  run  in 
three  Hawaiian  newspapers  and 
nine  Alaska  papers  once  a  week 
for  nine  consecutive  weeks. 

Concentrating  its  advertising 
on  the  East  and  West  Coasts. 
Grocery  Store  Products  Sales 
Co.  has  launched  newspaper  and 
radio  campaigns  for  Cream  of 
Rice.  Through  the  hot  cereal 
season  ads  will  appear  once  a 
week  on  the  food  pages  of  six 
West  Coast  papers.  Duane  Jones 
Co.  is  the  agency. 

Red  Raven  Rubber  Co.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  rub¬ 
ber  wear  for  infants,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  S.  Duane  Lyon,  Inc.,  to 
handle  its  advertising. 

Appointing  Needham  &  Groh- 
mann,  Inc.,  as  its  advertising 
agency,  Cramer  Products  Co., 
New  York,  plans  a  newspaper 
campaign  on  its  complete  line 
of  Joy  Cake  Mixes.  Ads  will 
run  weekly  in  10  papers  in  se¬ 
lected  territories  from  Oct.  31 
to  Dec.  14. 

To  promote  its  “Name  the 
Swan”  contest,  which  ends  Dec. 
15,  Lever  Bros.  Co.,  maker  of 
Swan  Soap,  has  scheduled  large- 
size  ads  in  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  heavy 
magazine  and  radio  drives.  The 
agency  is  Young  &  Rubicam. 

Commemorating  Columbus 
Day,  Flomarcy  Co.,  steamship 
agents  and  operators  for  the 
Portuguese  Lines,  New  York  to 
Lisbon,  published  a  330-line 
“peace  and  good-will”  ad  Oct.  12 
in  New  York,  Washington  and 
Philadelphia  newspapers. 

In  a  new  campaign  Kolynos 
Tooth  Powder  and  Kolynos 
Tooth  Paste,  products  of  the 
Whitehall  Pharmacal  Co.,  will 
be  advertised  together  for  the 
first  time.  In  addition  to  radio 
promotions,  comic-style  ads  will 
be  placed  in  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments.  The  agency  is  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample. 

The  C.  F.  Mueller  Co.,  maker 
of  Mueller’s  macaroni  products, 
is  extending  its  current  cam¬ 
paign  to  a  number  of  eastern 
markets  and  will  use  newspa¬ 
pers  and  local  radio  news  pro¬ 
grams.  with  the  advertising  pre¬ 
pared  by  Duane  Jones  Co. 

The  Liberal  Party  of  New 
York  is  running  a  pre-election 
campaign  in  newspapers,  car 
cards  and  radio  through  Arthur 
Rosenberg  Co. 

Effective  Dec.  1.  Newell-Em- 
mett  Co.  will  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  for  Northwest  Airlines. 

It’s  another  case  of  Yankee 
ingenuity,  the  ads  in  a  new  cam¬ 
paign  for  Ansonia  Electrical 
Co.,  subsidiary  of  Noma  Electric 
Co.,  explain,  as  they  tell  the 
story  of  the  company’s  change¬ 
over  to  war  work.  To  run 
monthly  in  business  publica¬ 
tions,  the  institutional  ads  are 
to  appear  also  in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco 
newspapers  in  600-line  inser¬ 
tions.  Albert  Frank-Guenther 
Law  is  the  agency. 

International  Salt  Co., 
through  J.  M.  Mathes,  has 
open^  an  intensive  advertising 
campaign  on  Sterling  Package 
Salt.  Twice  a  week  insertions 
in  newspapers  and  color  ads  in 
general  magazines  advise  "Avoid 


Shaker  Clog.”  Radio  will  also 
be  used.  While  this  campaign 
is  running.  International  will 
continue  its  institutional,  farm 
and  industrial  salt  schedules. 

Using  36  newspapers  in  lead¬ 
ing  cities.  Practical  Builder  mag¬ 
azine,  Chicago,  has  begun  a 
campaign  to  debunk  the  so- 
called  “miracle  home.”  H.  W. 
Kastor  &  Sons  is  the  agency. 

International  Pictures,  Inc., 
Hollj^ood  and  New  York,  has 
appointed  Buchanan  &  Co.,  Inc., 
as  its  agency.  Newspaper,  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  radio  and  out¬ 
door  advertising  will  be  used. 

A  series  of  four-inch  adver¬ 
tisements  featuring  the  Atlantic 
Refining  Co.  football  broadcasts, 
from  New  Hampshire  down  to 
Florida,  will  appear  in  some  100 
eastern  newspapers  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  football  season.  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Tilo  Roofing  Co.,  Inc.,  is  now 
running  a  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  in  a  list  of  approximately 
75  New  Elngland  and  Atlantic 
Coast  newspapers  which  tie  in 
with  the  government  “winteriz¬ 
ing”  program  urging  proper 
home  insulation  in  order  to  save 
badly  needed  fuel.  Alley  &  Rich¬ 
ards  Co.,  New  York,  is  the 
agency. 

The  syndicated  column  of  ad¬ 
vertising  notes,  Buy-LiNEs  by 
Nancy  Sasser,  will  appear  in  17 
more  newspapers  in  1945,  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  number  of  papers 
carrying  it  to  60. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


GERALD  F.  MORROW,  for 

many  years  an  executive  of 
the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Co.  at  its  eastern  headquarters, 
has  joined  Ivey  &  Ellington,  Inc., 
as  a  vice-president. 

Samuel  Dalsimer  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  duties  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Cecil  &  Presbrey,  Inc., 
after  a  year  in  Washington  as 
program  manager.  Domestic 
Branch.  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion. 

Addison  Bickford,  formerly  of 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  has  joined 
J.  D.  Tarcher  &  Co.  as  assistant 
art  director. 

John  P.  McDonnell  has  joined 
the  copy  staff  of  Bermingham. 
Castleman  &  Pierce,  Inc. 

Steven  Williams,  for  several 
years  with  AP,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  staff  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co. 

Major  A.  J.  Welch  has  re¬ 
turned  to  J.  M.  Hickerson,  Inc., 
as  account  executive  after  more 
than  two  years  with  the  U.  S. 
Air  Forces  Troop  Carrier  Com¬ 
mand. 

Maxine  Menkes,  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Nelson  Press 
Co.,  has  joined  the  copy  staff  of 
Butler  Advertising  Agency. 

C.  Warden  LaRoe  has  resigned 
from  the  Thompson-Koch  C®. 
as  head  of  its  copy  department 
to  join  Morse  International,  Inc. 
as  export  copy  chiefi 

H.  Arthur  Schlosser,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  advertising  sales 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  joined  the  Jefferson  Adver¬ 
tising  Art  Co. 

Rea  Lubar  has  been  named 


director  of  feature  publicity  ol 
Lord  &  Taylor. 

S.  K.  Wilson,  formerly  with 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  London, 
has  joined  Lawrence  Fertig  ti 
Co.  in  an  executive  capacity. 

Clark  Agnew,  free-lance  ar¬ 
tist,  has  become  art  consultant 
for  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc. 

Dr.  Darrell  B.  Lucas  has 
been  named  technical  director 
of  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation. 

Lawrence  J.  Hubbard  has 
been  appointed  director  of  rt- 
search  of  Duane  Jones  Co.  Mr 
Hubbard  was  formerly  assistant 
director  of  research  at  Cron- 
ley,  Inc. 

J.  Howard  Blake,  formerly 
engaged  in  market  research 
work  for  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  has  joined 
the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.,  Balh- 
more,  Md..  as  director  of  market 
research. 

Harry  J.  Deines,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  elee 
tronics  department  of  General 
Electric,  has  joined  Fuller  It 
Smith  &  Ross,  as  account  execu¬ 
tive  on  Westinghouse  radio  sets. 

Thomas  F.  Hickey  has  joined 
L.  E.  McGivena  &  Co.,  where  he 
will  handle  business  develop¬ 
ment. 

Norman  F.  Elliott,  for  the 
last  10  years  with  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co.,  has  joined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  as  a  copy  writer  and  assis¬ 
tant  representative. 

C.  J.  Langley,  formerly  gen-  ' 
eral  manager  of  B.  H.  Grant 
Research  Associates,  has  re¬ 
signed. 

Louis  G.  Shields  has  recently 
joined  the  New  York  office  of 
Grant  Advertising,  Inc.,  in  an 
executive  capacity.  Prior  to  this, 
Mr.  Shields  spent  two  years  as 
a  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve  and  has  been  with 
Ruthrauff  and  Ryan,  Pedlar  and 
Ryan  and  J.  Walter  Thompson. 

Sterling  W.  Wright  has  been 
appointed  office  manager  and 
account  executive  of  Hugh  A. 
Deadwyler  Advertising,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.  He  was  formerly 
program  director  of  WSPA, 
Spartanburg. 

Richard  A.  Stevens,  previ¬ 
ously  with  Geyer,  Cornell  4 
Newell,  has  been  named  office 
manager  of  Duane  Jones  Co. 
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**I  could  kick  myself!** 


actly  what  she  was  getting,  Mrs.  Campbell 
opened  a  few  cans  for  her  guests.  She  observed 
to  herself  that  the  reason  she  put  so  much  faith 
in  certain  brands  was  in  a  large  part  due  to  the 
faith  she  placed  in  her  local  newspaper  and  its 
advertisers.  Suddenly  she  realized  that  most 
of  the  tried  and  true  things  which  she  used 
around  the  house,  she  had  discovered  with  the 
help  of  the  newspaper. 


Mrs.  Campbell  was  ready  to  scream. 

Her  troubles  were  plenty!  The  gravy  was 
lumpy,  the  cake  didn’t  raise  .  .  .  and  that  beau¬ 
tiful  meat  that  she  had  given  her  every  last 
point  for  just  wouldn’t  cook. 


It  all  started  when  Mrs.  Campbell,  hoping  to 
save  some  time,  decided  to  phone  for  her  gro¬ 
ceries.  When  the  order  finally  arrived,  she 
found  that  she  had  been  given  brands  she  never 
heard  of  before.  There  was  no  time  to  change 
them  so  she  tried  to  make  the  best  of  it.  But 
“Never  again  I’’  she  vowed. 


Mrs.  Campbell  is  one  of  the  million  family  buy¬ 
ers  in  “Our  Town,”  Pa.  There  are  82  such 
cities  and  towns  here,  as  a  matter  of  fact — 
spending  1900,000,000  retail  annually.  The 
best  way  to  reach  her  is  through  her  local 
newspaper. 


While  she  made  this  firm  resolution  to  always 
do  her  shopping  in  person  so  she  could  see  ex¬ 


Our  Town,”  Pa. 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  *  Coatesville  Record  (E)  *  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  *  Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  *  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  *  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  * 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E)  *  New  Castle  News  (E)  *  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamoldn  News  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald  (E)  *  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  *  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (£) 
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High  School  Students 
Can  Sell  Xmas  Gifts 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

(No.  105  in  a  aorieB) 

ABOUT  this  time  last  year  we 

did  a  piece  about  employing 
high  school  youngsters  for  stores 
that  will  feature  Christmas  gifts 
or  regular  merchandise  to  “ap¬ 
pear  in  many  stockings  this 
year.”  Hundreds  of  retailers  fol¬ 
lowed  our  suggestions,  and  many 
stores  won  dozens  of  new  cus¬ 
tomers  by  using  the  names  and 
pictures  of  their  high  school 
salesmen. 

This  will  probably  be  the  last 
Christmas  for  some  time  to  come 
when  store  owners  both  large 
and  small  will  be  compelled  to 
scour  the  highways  and  hedges 
for  part-time  clerks  and  sales¬ 
men.  By  this  time  next  year 
we  may  have  won  victories  in 
every  war  zone,  and  our  return¬ 
ing  soldiers  and  women  in  the 
services  will  be  available  for  the 
biggest  Christmas  season  this 
country  has  ever  known. 

But  this  Christmas — ^just  64 
days  away — will  find  most  stores 
in  need  of  additional  sales  help 
to  handle  the  early  Christmas 
buying  and  the  last  two  hectic 
weeks  when  late  shoppers  are 
on  their  last  mad  hunt  for  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts. 

Not  Much  Help  This  Year 

As  this  is  being  written  school 
boards  in  practically  every  town 
and  city  are  issuing  statements 
and  pleas  to  our  young  men 
and  women  to  quit  their  factory 
Jobs  and  return  to  school.  High 
school  enrollments  are  oil  in 
every  town  and  city  where  war 
plants  are  in  operation.  So  it’s 
not  going  to  be  quite  so  easy  to 
recruit  part-time  sales  personnel 
as  it  was  last  year.  First  come 
will  be  first  served  and  the 
sooner  you  bring  this  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  your  adverti.sers,  the 
greater  will  be  your  service  to 
them. 

Five  years  ago,  this  writer  at¬ 
tended  a  clinic  of  weekly  news¬ 
paper  publishers  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  At  the  conclusion  of 
our  talk,  one  editor  asked,  “Have 
you  any  ideas  about  how  we 
can  interest  more  young  men 
and  women  to  read  our  paper?” 
For  years  we  have  nourished  a 
pet  peeve  about  this  problem. 
Outside  of  the  funnies  and  sports 
pages,  most  youngsters  do  not 
read  the  average  weekly  or 
daily  newspaper  more  than  a 
few  minutes  each  day. 

Our  answer  to  the  question 
amounted  to  about  this.  “Why 
not  have  a  permanent  column  in 
your  paper  each  week  edited 
by  a  high  school  boy  and  girl? 
Pay  them  $2  each  for  their  work 
each  week.  Let  them  collect 
news  about  youngsters,  write  the 
stories  and  edit  them.  Change 
editors  every  month.  Total  cost 
for  a  full  year  at  $4  a  week — 
$208.  Total  value  to  your  paper 
— possibly  $1,(X)0  more  advertis¬ 
ing  of  items  for  youngsters.” 


During,  the  past  10  years  tens 
of  thousands  of  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  have  heard  discussions 
about  the  grade-labeling  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits,  the  tensile 
strength  of  towels  and  sheets, 
and  the  percentage  of  pure  vir¬ 
gin  wool  in  clothing.  And  mil¬ 
lions  have  heard  some  pretty 
strong  claims  made  over  the  air 
about  oils,  cigarettes,  patent 
medicines,  etc.  This  country  is 
more  advertising-conscious  to¬ 
day  than  it  was  in  the  early  thir¬ 
ties.  Even  Washington  officials 
and  the  heads  of  many  of  our 
alphabetical  bureaus  now  men¬ 
tion  advertising  as  a  part  of  our 
new  economy. 

The  stores  in  your  market 
which  employ  part-time  student 
help  to  assist  them  this  coming 
Christmas  can  be  sold  an  idea 
that  will  carry  over  during  peace 
days.  And  the  selling  of  the 
idea  will  automatically  give  you 
more  linage. 

Outline  for  Campaign 

Here  are  the  things  that  must 
be  done  if  you  decide  to  offer  a 
few  campaigns  to  your  larger 
stores  and  others  who  have  mer¬ 
chandise  that  ordinarily  would 
not  be  considered  Christmas 
gifts: 

First,  consult  your  local  school 
board  superintendent  or  the 
principals  of  the  schools  where 
you  expect  to  obtain  part-time 
students.  Get  their  approval. 

Second,  run  regular  want  ads, 
in  display  space  with  a  heading 
something  like  this:  "Wanted — 
High  School  Students  to  Help  in 
Christmas  Selling.”  These  ads 
should  be  about  2  coliuiuis  by 
6  inches. 

Third,  offer  the  same  rate  of 
pay  as  the  store  is  now  paying 
its  average  salesman. 

Fourth,  allovf  at  least  five 
hours  for  instruction  in  han¬ 
dling  orders,  accounts  and  the 
dozen  other  things  a  clerk  must 
know. 

Fifth,  limit  tlie  hours  of  em¬ 
ployment  so  that  the  homework 
of  the  student  is  not  neglected. 

If  possible,  have  the  pictures 
of  the  student  salespeople  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  special  ads  nin.  As¬ 
sume  that  the  store  decides  to 
run  three  ads  a  week,  featuring 
gifts  for  children  or  high  school 
students— a  total  of  24  ads  before 
Christmas.  Run  a  different  cut 
of  the  new  salespeople  in  each 
ad.  If  four  are  employed  run 
one  picture  of  each  salesperson 
six  times. 

II  the  student  will  not  allow 
the  use  of  his  picture  have  him 
sign  the  ads — name,  school  and 
class  he  is  now  in.  And  by  all 
means,  let  the  students  write  the 
ads  about  the  sweaters,  skirts, 
perfumes,  hats,  shoes  or  other 
items.  TTieir  copy  will  not  be 
smooth,  but  it  will  be  read  by 
most  of  the  youngsters  in  your 
market.  And  you  should  insist 
on  the  listing  of  many  items  with 


prices  in  all  advertisements. 

Important:  If  the  ads  are  6  to  9 
inches  over  2  or  3  columns,  do 
not  include  them  in  the  main 
copy  of  the  department  store’s 
ac^.  Run  them  separately  and, 
if  possible,  place  them  on  the 
comic  pages.  If  the  ads  are 
signed  by  a  boy  salesman,  run 
them  on  the  sports  pages.  Small 
stores  can  use  the  same  type  of 
copy  in  ads  that  occupy  4  to  8 
inches  single  column. 

Four  benefits  can  be  promised, 
if  this  idea  is  sold:  you  will 
give  your  advertisers  a  new  slant 
on  the  youth  market;  some  of  the 
youngsters  may  in  a  year  or  two 
’become  regular  employes  of  the 
advertiser;  your  advertiser  will 
sell  more  youth  merchandise  and 
may  decide  to  continue  this  type 
of  advertising  after  the  holidays; 
and  your  editors  may  get  an  idea 
for  a  permanent  youth  column. 
The  high  school  youngsters  of 
today  will  be  the  backbone  of 
your  circulation  in  a  few  years. 

rime  is  short.  If  you  want  to 
help  some  of  your  advertisers 
obtain  high  school  students  for 
Christmas  selling,  start  now. 
a 

R.  B.  Howard  Appointed 
To  GOP  Publicity  Post 

Raymond  B.  Howard,  of  Lon- 
Jdon,  O..  newspaper  publisher 
and  for  many  years  identified 
in  various  capacities  with  state 
and  national  newspaper  organ¬ 
izations,  has  been  named  an  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  publicity  of 
the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee.  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Godfrey  Ham¬ 
mond,  director  of  publicity. 

Mr.  Howard,  who  is  former 
president  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  will  make  his 
headquarters  in  New  York  for 
the  remainder  of  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  campaign.  In  addition  to 
his  general  responsibilities  with 
the  Publicity  Division,  matters 
pertaining  to  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  will  come  under  his  direc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Howard  is  president  of  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
Republican  state  central  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  committees. 

His  first  new.spaper  job  was 
on  the  Wilmington  (O. )  Daily 
News-Journal,  where  he  served 
as  city  editor,  prior  to  his  pur¬ 
chase  of  newspapers  in  London, 
where  he  is  the  general  manager 
of  the  Madison  Press  Co.,  print¬ 
ers  and  publishers. 

a 

L  A.  Examiner  Aids 
Jilted  Marine 

Los  Angeles,  Oct.  16 — A  ma¬ 
rine  stationed  somewhere  in  the 
Pacific,  jilted  by  his  sweetheart, 
has  appealed  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  to  find  him  a  new  one, 
and  the  Examiner  has  enthusias¬ 
tically  turned  match-maker. 

'The  sad  tale  of  the  faithless 
sweetie,  as  told  in  her  letter  to 
the  marine,  was  reproduced  in 
a  two-column  box  together  with 
the  marine’s  own  plea  for  assist¬ 
ance  and  his  mailing  address.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  candidates  and  the  marine 
is  direct,  the  Examiner  has  no 
way  of  knowing  how  successful 
it  is  as  a  match-maker. 


Editor  Cracks  Down  on 
Phony  Soldier  Stories 

Editors  of  the  SpringfieU 
(Mass.)  Daily  News,  like  editon 
of  every  other  daily,  have 
troubled  with  phony  news  items 
which  have  been  accepted  ia 
good  faith  and  from  seemingly 
authoritative  sources.  Such  items 
are  usually  merely  a  nuisance. 

Recently,  however,  the  News 
was  tricked  into  publishing  an 
item  of  deliberate  viciousneis 
which  has  caused  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor  Frank  H.  Kelly  to  order  even 
more  stringent  rules  on  checking 
each  item  before  publication. 
In  this  case  a  young  woman 
came  into  the  News  editorial 
office  and  asked  that  an  item  be 
used  about  her  brother,  a  cox¬ 
swain  in  the  Navy,  who  she  said 
had  been  wounded  in  action. 

She  offered  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  including  a  picture  of  the 
sailor,  and  the  News  published 
the  item  and  included  the  name 
in  its  daily  casualty  list. 

’The  boy’s  mother  contacted 
the  News  the  following  day  to 
report  the  item  was  entirely  er 
roneous.  ’The  News  checked 
with  the  Navy  Department  and 
found  the  sailor  was  not  injured. 

The  mother  explained  t^ 
she  and  her  daughter  had  been 
estranged  for  some  time  and 
that  the  girl  had  given  the  News 
the  story  in  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  cause  the  mother  worry. 

As  a  result,  Kelly  ordered  that 
in  every  case  where  the  item  ii 
brought  into  the  office  that  the 
reporter  taking  the  story  see 
the  telegram  informing  the  par 
ent  of  the  casualty  and  that 
whenever  an  item  is  phoned  in, 
it  must  be  checked. 

a 

Educator  Lauds  Press 
For  “Magnificent  Help" 

Newspapers  gave  “magnificent 
help”  in  getting  boys  and  girls 
back  to  school  this  year  in  New 
York  State,  Dr.  Edwin  R.  Van 
Kleeck,  assistant  state  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education,  said  in  a 
letter  of  thanks. 

With  a  decline  of  152,000  pu¬ 
pils  last  year,  due  to  wartime 
jobs  and  military  service,  schools 
were  faced  with  a  loss  of  $9,000,- 
000  in  state  aid.  ’The  success  of 
the  “Go  to  School”  campaign  has 
largely  offset  this  critical  con¬ 
dition,  said  Dr.  Van  Kleeck. 


MATRIX 

MOULDING  PRESS 

Hydraulic,  Direct  Pressure  Type 
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Tram  Pispatcher 

What  happens  when  a  Jap  locomotive  takes  a  "75”  cannon  tions  at  once.”  As  one  American  pilot  put  it:  "That  Jap  loco- 
shell  from  a  North  American  B-25  Mitchell?  Here  is  a  brief  motive  is  simply  out  of  this  world.”  When  the  B-25  Mitchell 
description  of  "train  dispatching”  by  American  pilots  direct  starts  ranging  a  combat  area,  it’s  versatility  with  a  ven- 
from  a  combat  report:  "The  locomotive  hesitates,  seems  to  geance.  For  whether  it’s  pattern  or  pinpoint  bombing,  pillbox 
squat  a  bit,  jumps  about  four  feet,  then  takes  off  in  all  direc-  strafing,  or  bridge  busting,  the  B-25  takes  them  all  in  stride. 


riYINO  AKTILllRY-loaded  by  the  navigator,  fired  by  the  pilot,  this  75  nun  cannon  ads  terrific  fire  power  to  the  B-25  Mitchell. 


iVorth  American  Aviation  Sets  the  Pace 

PlANtS  THAT  MAKI  HIAPilNiS.. .  the  P-51  Mustang  fighter  (A-36  fighter-bomber),  B-25  and  PBJ  Mitchell  bomber,  AT-6  and 
SMJ  Texan  combat  trainer,  and  the  B-24  Liberator  bomber.  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.  Member,  Aircraft  War  Production  Council,  In.. 
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Girl  Reporter 
Gets  Byline 
On  Hot  Story 

Reporting  of  Fire 

Almost  Put  Nome  in 

Obit  Column  Instead 

By  Elsi*  S.  Briggs 

Nsw  Bsdiord  (Mass.) 

Slondard-Timss 

THERE  are  many  ways  of  get* 

ting  a  byline,  but  I  chose  the 
hard  way.  My  byline  was  almost 
my  obituary.  It  happened  a  few 
months  ago  when  I  was  pound¬ 
ing  the  F^eral  beat,  v«^ere  noth¬ 
ing  very  bylinish  ever  happens, 
for  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News. 

“When  you  get  through  at  the 
postofflce,  drop  around  to  Worth¬ 
ington  and  Chestnut  Streets  and 
look  at  the  fire,”  Frank  H.  Kelly, 
executive  editor,  told  me  on  the 
phone,  after  I  had  notified  him 
of  it. 

The  distance  from  the  federal 
building  to  the  scene  of  the  fire 
is  about  five  minutes'  walk  and 
I  negotiated  the  distance  in  rec¬ 
ord  time. 

The  fire  had  spread  and  down¬ 
town  Springfield  was  hurrying 
to  the  scene. 

Yes.  Pictures 

I  rushed  into  a  hardware  store 
across  the  street  and  called 
Frank.  “Is  it  worth  a  picture?” 
he  asked,  mentally  counting 
flash  light  bulbs. 

“It's  a  great  fire,  Frank.  It's 
worth  all  you’ve  got,”  I  told 
him.  trying  to  sound  blas^  and 
unconcern^  with  a  front  page 
story  smoking  in  my  lap. 

“<3kay,’'  he  said  and  sounded 
more  cheerful.  Frank  is  a  great 
news  hound  and  his  instinct 
told  him  something  definitely 
was  on  the  beam.  “Stick  around 
and  call  us  regularly,”  he  in¬ 
structed.  “I’m  sending  Steve.” 
Steve  was  our  one  and  only 
photographer.  The  fire  was  now 
going  great  guns  and  the  crowd 
that  had  gathered  was  keeping 
the  police  busy. 

For  a  second  or  two  I  was 
one  of  the  spectators,  then  I 
realized  that  I  would  have  to  do 
better  than  this  if  I  wanted  a 
good  story.  Anyone  in  the  crowd 
could  write  what  I  was  now  see¬ 
ing  and  the  News  wasn’t  paying 
me  to  be  the  innocent  bystander. 
At  that  moment  I  spotted  a  re¬ 
porter  from  an  opposition  sheet. 
He  was  going  IN  to  the  building. 
So  that  was  how  it  was  done. 

Taking  a  long  breath,  I  took 
out  my  police  card,  elbowed  my 
way  through  the  crowd  and 
started  across  Chestnut  Street; 
two  policemen  appeared  from 
nowhere,  and  blocked  my  way. 

“Where  do  you  think  you’re 
going?"  one  asked. 

“Press,”  I  said  coolly  present¬ 
ing  my  little  green  card  and  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  my  heart  from 
leaping  out  erf  my  mouth.  Flames 
had  just  broken  through  an 
upper  window  and  hot,  black 
glass  broke  on  the  ground  a 
short  distance  away.  And  that’s 
where  I  was  going  .  .  .  INSIDE. 

Looking  around  I  discovered 


a  door  that  led  into  the  garage 
and  then  to  the  part  of  the 
building  where  the  fire  was 
raging.  No  one  paid  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  me.  I  passed  through  the 
door,  closed  it  quietly  and 
looked  around.  I  was  in  a  large 
area  that  contained  four  cars. 
One  was  jacked  up.  Evidently 
someone  had  been  working  on  it 
when  the  fire  broke  out. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  garage 
was  a  large  room.  It  was  the 
garage  workshop  and  here  the 
fire  was  centralized.  It  was  filled 
with  firemen  and  the  smell  of 
burning  rubber,  intermingled 
with  the  insidious  odor  of  gaso¬ 
line  that  might  momentarily  ex¬ 
plode  added  zest  to  the  occasion. 

I  raced  across  the  garage,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  opening  a  door 
that  led  into  the  fiaming  inferno, 
when  an  explosion  that  shook 
downtown  Springfield  threw  me 
up  against  a  parked  car  and 
acid  fumes  scorched  my  lungs. 
Barrels  of  rubber  cement  stored 
in  the  workroom  had  exploded, 
turning  the  place  into  a  veritable 
hell. 

I  choked  for  breath,  gagged 
and  ran  in  what  I  hoped  was  the 
direction  of  the  street.  Firemen 
were  running  too  and  three  of 
them  were  enveloped  in  fiames. 
The  rubber  cement  had  covered 
their  uniforms  and  one.  who  I 
found  out  later  was  the  chief, 
blazed  from  head  to  foot.  He 
was  pulling  at  his  clothes  and  a 
young  man,  not  in  uniform, 
help^  him.  Another  fireman 
collapsed  on  the  fioor.  scream¬ 
ing.  “Put  it  out,  put  it  out  .  .  .” 

I  ran  towards  him  jumping 
over  a  pool  of  burning  cement, 
but  two  men  got  there  ahead  of 
me.  Someone  grabbed  me  by  the 
arm.  “Come  on,  lady,”  a  voice 
said,  “we’re  getting  to  hell  out 
of  this.”  It  was  a  colored  man 
who  was  employed  in  the  place 
as  a  mechanic. 

Pools  of  Fire 

Fire  was  everywhere.  It  flowed 
towards  us  in  burning  pools,  it 
fell  upon  us  in  something  that 
looked  like  burning  ashes.  The 
colored  man  struck  me  violently 
on  the  back.  My  coat  was  on  fire. 

“Look  out!”  someone  yelled 
and  we  jumped  aside  just  In 
time  to  avoid  being  hit  by  a 
burning  beam  that  landed  on  a 
car.  The  gasoline  tank!  We 
both  had  the  same  idea  at  once 
and  the  man  went  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  and  I  in  another. 

By  this  time  I  was  safely 
across  the  garage  and  saw  peo¬ 
ple  watching  us  through  the 
office  door.  One  of  them  was 
the  opposition  reporter.  The 
sissy. 

I  stopped  running  and  looked 
over  my  shoulder.  An  ambu¬ 
lance  had  arrived  and  the  fire¬ 
men  were  being  taken  aboard. 
Their  names,  I  must  have  their 
names.  I  started  back,  got  a  few 
steps  when  a  hand  of  authority 
was  laid  heavily  upon  my  shoul¬ 
der.  It  was  a  fireman.  Auto¬ 
matically  I  held  up  my  press 
card. 

“Yes,  I  know,”  he  said  wearily. 
“But  that  card  ain’t  asbestos  and 
neither  are  you.  This  building 
is  burning  over  your  head.” 

I  called  Frank.  I  told  him 
what  had  happened  and  noticed 
that  I  wasn’t  in  any  way  excited. 
It  hurt  to  talk  and  I  was  dog- 
tired.  A  few  minutes  later  I  be¬ 


came  sick  to  my  stomach  and  on 
recovering  could  feel  nothing 
but  a  sense  of  shock.  I  couldn’t 
get  my  mind  off  the  burning 
firemen.  I  wondered  who  they 
were  and  how  they  were. 

Very  slowly  I  walked  back  to 
the  office;  in  spite  of  the  dead¬ 
line  I  had  no  desire  to  hurry. 
I  doubt  if  I  could  have  hurried 
if  I  had  tried.  On  arrival  I  told 
the  story  over  again  and  was 
aware  that  I  was  now  speaking 
in  a  high  soprano  voice,  repeat¬ 
ing  almost  everything  I  said. 
The  editorial  room  swayed  like 
the  deck  of  a  boat. 

Seated  at  my  typewriter  I 
wrote  “Briggs”  in  the  upper  left 
hand  corner  and  looked  away 
through  the  window.  A  man 
leaned  over  and  spoke  close  to 
my  face.  I  jumped  and  let  out 
a  yell.  Then  I  laughed.  It  was 
Frank. 

“I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you 
felt  able  to  write  a  first  person 
story  of  the  fire,”  he  said  in  a 
tone  that  suggested  he  expected 
to  be  hit  wiffi  the  nearest  thing 
I  could  lay  my  hands  on. 

“A  byline?”  I  asked. 

He  grinned.  “A  byline.” 

■ 

'Done  In  a  Day' 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has 
published  Volume  II  of  “Done 
In  a  Day,”  a  collection  of  news 
and  feature  stories  and  editorial 
comment  written  by  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  The  pocket-size  edition 
contains  a  variety  of  material, 
from  war  correspondence  to 
home  front  whimsy,  represent¬ 
ing  some  of  the  best  writing 
done  by  staff  members. 


Three  Idaho  Publisheis 
Seek  Congress  Seats 

Of  peculiar  interest  to 
newspapermen  this  year  is  the 
contest  for  seats  in  Congrea, 
for  every  Republican  candidate 
for  the  three  vacant  seats— sen¬ 
ator  and  two  representatives— i$ 
a  widely  known  member  of  the 
state’s  publishing  fraternity. 

Contesting  for  the  Senate  on 
the  Republican  ticket  is  Gov. 
C.  A.  Bottolfsen,  publisher  since 
1921  of  the  Area  Advertiser,  a 
weekly  published  in  the  foot* 
hills  of  Idaho’s  famed  Sawtooth 
Mountains.  For  Congress,  see 
ond  district,  the  candidate  ii 
Henry  C.  Dworshak,  publisha 
of  the  Burley  Bulletin,  some 
miles  south  of  Gov.  Bottolfsea’i 
bailiwick.  The  third  of  the  trio 
is  Robert  L.  Brainard,  who  pub 
lishes  and  edits  the  Kefioff 
Evening  News,  in  northen 
Idaho. 

Each  of  the  two  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers,  Gov.  Bottolfsen  and  Mr 
Dworshak,  has  won  for  his  paper 
a  prize  for  the  best  weekh 
makeup  and  news  treatment  Mr. 
Brainard’s  paper,  as  a  dailjr, 
was  not  eligible  to  the  state  con¬ 
test. 

■ 

Omits  Ads 

’Temporarily,  as  a  wartime 
measure,  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Journal-Gazette  is  eliminatinf 
all  advertising  from  its  Saturday 
and  Monday  issues.  Advertir 
ing,  as  usual,  will  be  accepted 
for  the  remaining  days  of  the 
week. 


RELIABLE 

Ill  luerchanclise  as  in  men, 
reliability  is  the  most  highly 
prized  asset.  Working  on 
this  jninciple  throughout  our 
140  years  has  earnetl  for 
Johnson  Inks  their  reputation 
as  products  of  unfailing  value. 


GOOD  INKS  SINCE  1804 


Philadolphia  'Now  York  •Chicago  •  Boelen  •$!.  Louis  •CUvaiond 
Dotroit  •  Boltimor*  •  Kansas  City  •  Pittsburgh  •  Atlanta  •  Dallas 
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OREGON 


individual  who  has  the  willingness  to  work,  the 
determination  to  forge  ahead. 

Such  was  the  spirit  that  built  Oregon  . . .  that  built 
the  Union  Pacific  —  the  Strategic  Middle  Route — 
which  serves  Oregon.  Over  its  rails  roll  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  state’s  vast  forests,  its  orchards  and 
walnut  groves,  its  fisheries,  farms  and  mines. 

Oregon’s  citizens  are  producing  for  victory  .  .  . 
fighting  for  victory  . . .  nrm  in  their  belief  that  only 
through  upholding  the  doctrine  of  individual  enter¬ 
prise  can  that  victory  lead  to  a  brighter  future  for 
their  America  . . .  your  America, 


A  phrase  from  the  works  of 
Seneca,  the  Roman  philosopher,  "She  flies  with  her 
own  wings,’’  was  chosen  as  the  first  motto  of  the 
Territory  of  Oregon.  It  implied  self-reliance,  the 
faith  which  the  sturdy  settlers  had  in  their  ability 
to  develop  the  land’s  natural  resources,  to  provide 
future  security  for  their  children. 


How  well  they  succeeded  is  written  in  the  pages  of 
Oregon’s  growth.  The  progress  and  prosperity  of 
its  citizens  is  a  tribute  to  the  American  principle 
that  the  doors  of  opportunity  are  open  to  any 

★  Oregon  is  one  oj  the  II  western  states  served  by  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  Subsequent  advertisements  oJ  this  series  wilt  feature  other  states. 

Listen  to  "YOUR  AMERICA’’  radio  program  on  Mutual  nationwide  network 
every  Sunday  afternoon.  Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


EUKOKt  ANj:maSi£7 


UHIOH  PACIFIC 

RAILROAD 

Ttit  Ml  Dots  MOUre 


KANSAS 
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haps  the  best  known  publicist  in 
the  world  today,  said  to  me,  “We 
have  never  entered  Boston  be¬ 
cause  that  is  one  city  that  is  so 
thoroughly  and  so  well  covered 
by  its  own  publicity  men  that 
we  do  not  trespass  there."  .  . 

Cordially  yours. 

PixiYD  Lee  Bei.l. 

Hotel  Statler.  Boston. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 


Stotler  certainly  does  not  feel  1942.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
th^  “any  effort  to  please  the  correctly  the  event  was  a  sports 
public  18^  needless  during  the  contest  held  in  connection  with 
duration.”  the  dedication  of  Josh  Higgins 

Quite  the  contrary,  the  Statler  State  Park.  The  distance  cov- 
exerts  every  possible  effort  to  ered  was  about  three  miles  from 
please  its  public.  It  established  a'  the  sports  ground  to  the  news- 
system  which  has  now  become  paper  office.  Because  traffic  on 
used  in  other  cities  of  having  the  single  road  leading  to  the 
stationed  in  its  main  lobby  a  area  was  extremely  heavy  no 
man — Mr.  Ferguson — whose  sole  other  method  of  obtaining  late 
duty  is  to  see  that  persons  who  results  was  feasible.  Through 
cannot  obtain  accommodations  the  use  of  this  equipment  we 
at  the  Statler,  filled  to  the  roof  managed  to  have  papers  carry- 
always,  may  be  assigned  rooms  ing  final  scores  on  the  streets 
elsewhere.  Every  guest — past,  within  20  minutes, 
present,  or  future — is  treated  While  we  naturally  were  op- 
still  with  the  same  old  Statler  erating  on  a  much  smaller  scale 
courtesy.  than  the  Chicago  Herald-Ameri- 

I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  ap-  can,  I  think  it  only  fair  that  my 
pear  egotistical  but  my  own  ex-  paper  and  the  men  of  the  Iowa 
perience  as  a  newspaper  man  National  Guard  in  Cedar  Falls 
and  public  relations  man  covers  who  furnished  the  equipment 
a  period  of  some  35  years,  for-  and  technical  help,  should  re- 
tunately  I  started  young.  For  ceive  credit  for  this  pioneer  use 
several  years  I  was  general  of  short  vave  radio  coverage  of 
press  agent  with  the  Ringling-  sports  events. 

Barnum  interests,  not  only  their  Sincerely  yours, 

circus  but  their  railway  and  real  John  P.  Spaulding, 

estate  and  art  museum  interests.  Captain.  Army  Air  Forces 
I  believe  my  acquaintance 

among  newspaper  men  and  wo-  Wheeler's  KziOwledae 
men  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  j  t  i  * 

any  public  relations  man  or  1  eiliieQ  InCOinplete 
publicist  in  the  world,  for  I  do  To  the  Editor: 
know  these  splendid  folks  of  the  If  my  old  and  good  friend 
Fourth  Estate  in  every  city  or  Keith  Wheeler  of  th“  Chicago 
town  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Timet  wants  to  be  the  stormy 
Mr.  Playfair  refers  to  a  pro-  petrel  of  the  Pacific,  that’s  fine: 
moter  who  never  was  at  any  but  I  can’t  let  him  storm  on  my 
time  a  press  agent,  publicist  or  front  porch  without  saying  some- 
public  relations  man  and  quite  thing  about  it. 

Austen  Lake.  Austen,  I  am  sure.  When  Keith  talks  about  Paci- 
never  intended  to  cite  this  gen-  fic  Fleet  news  transmittal,  he  is 
tleman,  whose  ventures  in  Me-  on  a  subject  which  he  knows 
chanics  Building  and  elsewhere  well.  When  he  attacks  the  Pearl 
as  a  public  relations  expert  are  Harbor  correspondents  who 
too  well  known  to  need  com-  write  communiques,  which  Keith 
ment.  has  never  done,  he  betrays  an 

Mr.  Playfair  says  that  the  unfamiliarity  with  the  field, 
number  of  press  agents  in  Bos-  Keith  is  a  very  competent  cor- 
ton  is  “legion”  and  “nearly  with-  respondent.  If  he  were  assigned 
out  exception  poor.”  I  believe  to  cover  headquarters,  I  am  sure 
that  in  New  York  offices  you  that  he  would  write  a  long,  col- 
will  find  that  Joe  Di  Pesa,  Harry  orful,  accurate  story  on  each 
Browning.  Sam  Boyer,  Joe  communique.  ’This  can  be  done. 
Longo  and  several  other  Boston  and  is  done;  if  Keith  were  here 
press  agents  are  rather  well  he  would  speedily  learn  the  tech- 
known  and  respected.  nique  of  headquarters  report- 

Quite  the  reverse  of  his  claim  ing. 
that  Boston  has  been  left  virgin  Sincerely, 

territory  by  New  York  press  Robert  Trumbull, 

agents  because  of  lack  of  idea  Pearl  Harbor.  T.  H 

men  here,  Steve  Hannagan,  per-  (Continued  on  page  58) 


WE’D  RATHER 


We  don  t  like  to  tell  people  that  they  11 
Kave  to  wait  to  get  a  home  telephone, 
^^e’d  much  rather  say  “yes  to  request! 
for  service.  That’s  the  way  it  alwayi 
used  to  be. 

But  the  needs  of  war  still  have  first 
claim  on  available  telephone  equipment 
and  on  telephone  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ties  and  manpower.  Delays  in  filling 
civilian  orders  just  can’t  he  helped. 

All  of  us  telephone  people  sincerely 
appreciate  your  patience  and  under¬ 
standing  in  this  war  emergency. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Wolfert  of 
NANA  Home 
From  War  Front 

Correspondent  Foresees 
No  Revolution  oi 
People  in  Germany 

The  German  army  is  a  stum¬ 
ble  bum.  It’s  falling  all  over 
itself,  and  nobody  knows  what’s 
holding  it  up. 

But  .  .  .  there 
will  be  no  re¬ 
volt  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  to 
hasten  its  final 
collapse,  be¬ 
lieves  Ira  Wol¬ 
fert,  North 
American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance 
cor  respondent, 
who  returned  to 
his  home  in 
New  York  last 
week  after  fol¬ 
lowing — and  sometimes  heading 
—Allied  invasion  troops  through 
France,  Belgium,  and  into  Ger¬ 
many. 

There  is  no  desperate  hatred 
of  Hitler  of  the  kind  we  de¬ 
pended  on  to  start  a  revolution, 
he  says. 

"The  German  people  are  apa¬ 
thetic — you  might  say  militantly 
apathetic.  I  thought  when  we 
got  to  Germany  we  would  find 
at  least  some  who  would  be 
grateful  for  their  political  liber¬ 
ation.  Some  were  grateful  for 
their  liberation  from  the  war, 
but  nowhere  did  we  encounter 
opposition  to  Nazism.” 

Objective  View 

Through  the  haze  of  his  fa¬ 
vorite  pipe,  and  with  the  per¬ 
spective  afforded  by  an  inter¬ 
vening  ocean,  Mr.  Wolfert  is 
able  to  view  with  amused  ob¬ 
jectivity  some  of  the  incidents 
which  threw  him  into  a  black 
rage,  he  says,  when  they  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  battle  fronts. 

The  most  annoying  thing  that 
can  happen  to  a  newspaper 
man,  he  says,  is  to  risk  his  life 
i  getting  a  story  which  is  then 
held  up  by  censorship  until 
everybody  else  has  it  too. 

He  tells  how  he,  John  Prince 
of  the  London  Times,  and  Hal 
Boyle  of  Associated  Press  cov¬ 
ered  the  closing  of  the  Argen- 
tan-Falaise  gap,  driving  through 
German  territory  to  get  there, 
then  back  to  headquarters  with 
Germans  shooting  at  them  all 
the  way,  in  order  to  file  a 
story  in  time  for  the  morning 
editions. 

“We  finished  writing  our 
stories  at  4  a.m.  (10  p.m.  New 
York  time),”  he  related,  “then 
the  censor  told  us  there  was  a 
'stop’  on  the  news.  So  we  sent 
them  air  mail.  After  they  had 
gone  we  learned  the  censor 
hadn’t  heard  that  the  stop  was 
cleared  at  midnight,  and  all  the 
other  correspondents  had  sent 
dispatches  by  wireless.” 

After  an  experience  like  that, 
a  new  correspondent  will  sulk 
and  moan  for  three  days.  ’The 
next  time  it  happens  he  sulks 
for  only  two  days,  and  finally 
gets  used  to  It,  says  Wolfert. 
“It  happens  to  all  the  fellows 


who  take  chances  to  get  beats.” 

Wolfert  returned  to  the  U.S. 
by  boat  “because  I’ve  gotten 
allergic  to  airplanes.”  He  left 
the  war  front  because  he  was 
“bored”  with  the  war.  “A 
person  gets  bored  with  being 
afraid.”  he  says.  “Fear  is  a 
simple  emotion  that  fills  your 
whole  mind.  It  gets  monoton¬ 
ous.  I  heard  Clark  Lee  of 
International  News  Service,  just 
before  he  came  home,  deliver  a 
stirring  oration  during  a  bomb¬ 
ing  on  how  damned  bored  he 
was.  That’s  what  got  Ernie 
Pyle,  and  then  it  got  me.” 

Wolfert  declares  most  of  the 
war  correspondents  will  come 
home  wearing  their  war  decora¬ 
tions  on  their  seats.  “Day  after 
day  they  drive  in  jeeps  to  the 
battle  lines  over  rough  roads, 
making  a  round  trip  of  perhaps 
300  miles,  and  they’re  getting 
hemorrhoids,  bad  kidneys,  and 
all  kinds  of  sitting  down  in¬ 
juries.” 

But  he’s  enthusiastic  about 
their  loyalty  to  their  jobs.  They 
could  expand  communiques 
from  headquarters,  interview 
survivors,  and  never  go  near 
the  battle  lines,  but  their  faith¬ 
fulness  carries  them  into  the 
thick  of  things,  he  says. 

“One  correspondent  wanted  to 
dateline  a  story  “East  of 
Moyenne.”  The  bridge  across 
the  Moyenne  River  to  the  east 
was  under  German  fire  and 
mined.  I  asked  him  why  he 
didn’t  use  a  Moyenne  dateline, 
but  he  said,  ‘No,  I  used  that 
yesterday.’  So  we  dashed  across 
the  bridge,  turned  around  and 
ran  back  again  with  bullets 
hitting  all  around  us,  just  so 
that  this  guy  could  use  an 
honest  dateline.” 

Wolfert,  who  was  a  Pulitzer 
prize  winner  in  1943  for  “tele¬ 
graphic  reporting  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs”  with  articles 
describing  the  Fifth  battle  of  the 
Solomons  off  Guadalcanal,  is 
contemplating  a  possible  lecture 
tour  and  a  Broadway  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  play  dramatizing  his 
novel  “Tucker’s  People.” 

■ 

C.  Williams  Guest 
Oi  Canadian  Publishers 

A  luncheon  in  honor  of  Crans¬ 
ton  Williams,  general  manager 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  who  was  va¬ 
cationing  in  Victoria,  B.  C.,  was 
given  recently  at  the  Empress 
Hotel  by  the  British  Columbia 
Publishers  Association. 

Among  those  invited  were: 
William  Wallace,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Toronto  Star; 
Walter  Rice,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Regina  ( Sask. ) 
Leader-Post;  Clayton  B.  Del- 
bridge,  general  manager  of  the 
Vancouver  News  Herald;  H.  G.  T. 
Perry,  president  of  the  Prince 
Rupert  (B.  C.)  News;  O.  Leigh 
Spencer,  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  assistant  managing 
director  of  the  Vancouver  Prov¬ 
ince;  Harold  Husband.  Victoria 
Colonist,  K.  C.  Drury  and  W.  A. 
Patterson,  Victoria  Times;  Don 
Cromie  and  G.  A.  Cran,  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun;  H.  J.  McIntyre,  Sid¬ 
ney  and  Gulf  Islands  Review; 
C.  F.  Moriarty,  Canadian  Press, 
and  Bruce  McKelvie,  Legislative 
Press  Gallery. 


Retailer  Soys 
Newsprint  for 
Ads  Essential 

Claiming  that  extensive  ad¬ 
vertising  is  fundamental  to  a 
prosperous  economy  where  un¬ 
employment  is  at  a  minimum 
John  C.  Watson,  president.  New 
York  State  Council  of  Retail 
Merchants,  Inc.,  has  appealed  to 
J.  A.  Krug,  chairman.  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  to  redouble  ef¬ 
forts  to  increase  the  paper  sup¬ 
ply  for  newspapers. 

In  a  letter  this  week  to  Chair¬ 
man  Krug,  Mr.  Watson  wrote: 
“.  .  .  advertising  has  probably 
been  more  severely  rationed 
than  circulation.  This  shortage 
is  creating  a  destructive  situa¬ 
tion  for  retailers,  especially  in 
the  larger  cities  where  the  media 
have  been  sorely  affected  by  the 
sliding  scale  of  newsprint  per¬ 
centage  reduction  imposed  by 
the  War  Production  Board. 

“Advertising  will  be  the 
spark  that  will  fii'e  our  economic 
engine  when  we  turn  to  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  peace,  following  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  Germany.  At  that  time 
business  in  general,  both  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution,  must 
work  with  unprecedented  en¬ 
ergy,  enterprise  and  ingenuity, 
to  provide  employment  for  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  and  women.  The 
task  requires  careful  and  intelli¬ 
gent  planning  now  if  we  are  to 
advance  the  levels  of  economic 
and  social  welfare  and  avoid 
disaster.” 

He  stressed  further  that  huge 
quantities  of  goods  must  be  sold 
and  that  they  will  not  be  sold 
unless  the  merchant  is  provided 
with  the  opportunity  to  adver¬ 
tise,  and  declared;  “The  relax¬ 
ing  of  rationing  for  advertising 
space,  more  than  any  single  fac¬ 
tor,  will  supply  work  and  wages 
to  millions  and  build  factories, 
stores  and  great  organizations, 
and  stimulate  the  courage  and 
the  will  so  necessary  in  the  crit¬ 
ical  days  ahead.” 

Mr.  Watson  also  emphasized 
that  the  period  following  V-E 
Day  will  demand  the  action  of 
all  our  potential  resources, 
among  which  “advertising  is  a 
great  and  powerful  factor”  and 
that  “it  is  the  medium  we  must 
not  overlook  and  which  must  be 
given  greatest  opportunities.” 

“I  would  therefore,”  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son  concluded,  “speaking  in  be¬ 
half  of  many  thousand  retail 
merchants  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  respectfully  request  that 
every  possible  consideration  be 
given  to  this  problem  and  that 
at  the  earliest  moment  consistent 
with  the  manpower  situation,  the 
supply  of  newsprint  be  increased 
and  made  available  to  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers.” 

■ 

Seeks  FM  Permit 

Sheboygan,  Wis.,  Oct.  16 — The 
Press  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Sheboygan  Press  and  op¬ 
erator  of  radio  station  WHBL 
here,  has  filed  an  application 
with  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  for  an  FM 
station  on  48,500  kilocycles  with 
2.360  square  miles  coverage. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Post-war  Era  Already 
Here  for  Classified 

By  Felix  S.  Towle 


POST-WAR  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  will  depend  upon  many 
contributing  circumstances. 
Three  of  these  conditions,  the 
most  important  three,  are  be¬ 
yond  the  immediate  control  of 
the  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  All  other  requisites  will 
be  the  direct  responsibility  of 
those  charged  with  the  destinies 
of  the  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Together,  all  contrib¬ 
uting  elements  are  the  answers 
to  what  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
so-calied  post-war  period. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  “post-war  period.  '  In  re¬ 
ality,  that  period  is  here,  right 
now.  Reconversion  has  started. 
Cancellation  of  contracts,  cut¬ 
backs,  partial  manutacture  of 
consumer  goods,  passage  of  Fed¬ 
eral  reconversion  legislation, 
etc.,  are  not  mere  warnings  of 
the  things  to  come,  but  are  part 
and  parcel  of  that  reconversion, 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation 
that  too  many  businesses  are  pa¬ 
tiently  waiting  “to  arrive."  We 
are,  now,  virtually  in  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  “post-war  period.” 

3  Factors 

Newsprint,  publishers’  sup¬ 
port,  and  the  continuation  of  va¬ 
rious  government  controls — 
namely,  prices,  wages,  and  man¬ 
power — are  the  three  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  operations  . 

Newsprint  shortages,  now  and 
in  the  future,  will  demand  that 
all  wartime  innovations  for 
space  conservation  and  ration¬ 
ing  must  continue  to  be  relaxed 
or  decreased  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  increased  newsprint  sup¬ 
plies. 

The  increased  demand  for  the 
use  of  classified  advertising  can 
be  satisfied  only  through  the 
willingness  of  publishers  to 
make  more  space  available, 
within  their  newsprint  quotas. 

Government  controls  cannot 
be  relaxed  inunediately  through 
a  change  of  national  adminis¬ 
tration  and,  imdoubtedly,  will 
not  be  changed  by  the  incum¬ 
bent  administration.  Therefore, 
these  controls  must  be  “lived 
with’*  and  “tailored”  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  greatest  number 
of  people. 

Of  these  three  factors,  the  lat¬ 
ter  affords  the  only  opportunity 
for  the  classified  advertising 
manager  actively  to  protect  the 
future  of  his  chosen  vocation. 

Such  other  conditions  as  rates 
and  rate  stnistures;  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  and  sales  personnel;  and 
salaries,  bonuses  and  commis¬ 
sions  must  be  adjusted  now  for 
the  early  renaissance  period — 
with  a  flexibility  for  the  sudden 
and  drastic  changes  that  will  de¬ 
velop  concurrently  with  the  fali 
of  Germany,  the  fall  of  Japan, 
the  armistice  and  the  peace 
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treaty.  This  projects  the  present 
classified  operations  well  into 
the  future,  a  possible  20  years. 

Rates  and  rate  structures 
should  be  revised  now  so  that 
current  linage  and  even  de¬ 
creased  linage  will  continue  to 
produce  revenue  that  will  justify 
your  future  operation.  Sales 
campaigns,  possibly  limited  at 
the  present  time,  will  determine 
the  personnel. 

Financial  remuneration  for 
this  personnel  will  have  to  be 
predicated  upon  present-day  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  with  possible,  ad¬ 
ditional  earnings  through 
bonuses  and  commissions,  if  and 
when  “boom  times’  result  in 
spending  -  sprees,  lush  business, 
and  the  inevitable  increased  cost 
of  living.  By  virtue  of  these 
“additional  sliding  incomes,"  the 
cost  of  operation  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  event  of  business 
slumps  and  seasonal  decreases. 

Ceiling  prices  and  wage  con¬ 
trols.  must  be  regarded  as  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Under  ex¬ 
isting  manpower  controls  wage 
.stabilization  and  wage  quo¬ 
tations  are  a  pertinent  part 
of  existing  employment  stab¬ 
ilization  programs.  Ceiling 
prices,  from  now  on,  will  be  a 
problem  of  tremendous  propor¬ 
tion  in  classified  operation.  ’The 
Office  of  Price  Administration 
has  announced  that  price  control 
will  be  more  rigidly  enforced 
than  ever. 

OPA  Intervenes 

For  example,  an  electric  re¬ 
frigerator  was  recently  adver¬ 
tised  for  sale  in  the  Perth  Am¬ 
boy  (N.  J.)  News.  John  J.  Es¬ 
cobar,  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  was  requested  by  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  cancel  this  particular 
advertisement  as  she  was  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  letter  from  the  office 
of  the  local  OPA  advising  her 
that  the  advertised  price  was 
above  the  establish^  ceiling 
price  and  that  she  was  forbid¬ 
den  by  law  to  sell  her  refrig¬ 
erator  at  this  price. 

Other  CAM's  report  similar  in¬ 
stances  in  the  sale  of  other  com¬ 
modities,  and  particularly,  in  the 
sale  of  privately-owned  used  au¬ 
tomobiles.  ’The  significance  of 
this  trend  permits  the  nation’s 
publishers  either  to  accept  this 
sales  hazard,  or  undertake  the 
titanic  task  of  policing  all  ad¬ 
vertised  prices  in  their  classified 
columns. 

Although  this  may  be  viewed 
as  a  threat  to  free  enterprise,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  a  matter  of  Fed¬ 
eral  legislation,  with  the  only 
hope  of  a  remedy  being  effected 
by  mutual  agreement  between 
the  newspapers  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  enforcement  agency. 

Manpower  controls  will  and 
must  be  continued — to  a  certain 
extent.  The  millions  of  service¬ 


men  and  women  will  return  to 
their  places  in  the  peacetime 
world.  And,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  the  only  facility, 
complete  in  itself,  that  can  ex¬ 
pedite  the  rehabilitation  of  these 
veterans.  ’The  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  has  formulated 
and  introduced,  through  its  vet¬ 
erans’  units,  a  pretentious  pro¬ 
gram  wherein  great  power  under 
“administrative  legislation,”  can 
inaugurate  new  controls. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  re¬ 
employment  of  veterans  is  to  be 
accompli.'hed  through  a  free  and 
independent  selection  by  the  po¬ 
tential  worker,  or  under  govern¬ 
ment-directed  controls  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  must  be  decided  now, 
by  the  newspaper  publishers, 
through  the  availability  of  addi¬ 
tional  classified  space. 

This  problem,  the  employment 
problem,  is  the  keystone  upon 
which  all  other  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  programs  can  be  built. 
’This  responsibility  rests  with 
newspaper  classified  advertising 
alone. 

There  is  not.  nor  will  there 
ever  be,  an  over-all  pattern  for 
the  so-called  post-war  period. 
Now  is  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
converaion.  Plans  should  be  in¬ 
stituted  so  that  they  are  applic¬ 
able  to  present  conditions  and 
with  a  flexibility  which  will  per¬ 
mit  them  to  be  as  timely  in  some 
future  period. 

The  restoration  of  classified 
advertising  to  a  pre-war  basis 
will  depend  upon  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  publishers’  support  and  co¬ 
operation,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
the  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  to  recognize  trends. 

■ 

Dr.  D.  B.  Lucas  Named 
By  Ad  Research  Group 

Dr.  Darrell  B.  Lucas,  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  controlled  recogni¬ 
tion  method  of  measuring  ad¬ 
vertising  audiences,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  marketing  at  New 
York  University,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  technical  director  of  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  A.  W.  Lehman,  man¬ 
aging  director. 

Dr.  Lucas  was  a  member  of 
Life  Magazine’s  Committee  on 
the  Continuing  Study  of  Maga¬ 
zine  Audiences,  is  a  past  presi- 
den  of  the  Market  Research 
Coimcil  of  New  York,  a  member 
of  the  American  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  American 
Psychological  Association.  He 
is  the  author  of  “Psychology 
for  Advertisers”  ( with  C.  E. 
Benson),  and  of  “Psychology  of 
Selling.” 

The  Advertising  Research 
Foundation,  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  and  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  and  operated  by  a  board 
of  directors  of  19  appointed  by 
the  two  associations,  is  headed 
by  William  G.  Palmer  of  the 
J.  Walter  ’Thompson  Co.,  chair¬ 
man;  Stuart  Peabody  of  the 
Borden  Co.,  vice-chairman;  Paul 
B.  West  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  secretary; 
Frederic  R.  Gamble  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  treasurer,  and 
Mr.  Lehman. 
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Maguire,  PAG, 
Replies  to  Editorial 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  editorial  on  page  38  of 
your  Oct.  14  issue  commenting 
on  my  remarks  in  an  interview 
published  by  you  on  page  76  of 
that  issue  contains  two  distor¬ 
tions.  In  my  statements  as  pu^ 
lished  by  you  and.  in  additional 
remarks  to  your  reporter,  I 
plainly  stated  my  abhorrence  of 
government  regulation  of  the 
press.  Nor  was  there  anywhere 
in  those  statements  any  indica¬ 
tion  that  PAC  would  at  any  time 
be  in  favor  of  government  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  press. 

You  quoted  in  your  editorial 
my  warning  about  possible  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulation  and  com¬ 
pletely  ignored  the  statement 
which  I  made  and  which  you 
printed  in  the  interview  when  I 
said,  quote:  “I  don’t  want  to  see 
government  regulation.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  policing  should  come 
within  the  business  itself.” 

I  was  warning  my  colleagues 
— as  a  newspaperman — that  the 
public  itself  will  demand  press 
regulation  if  the  press  does  not 
measure  up  to  the  resoonsibili- 
tles  demanded  of  it  in  these  crit¬ 
ical  times. 

I  am  astounded  to  see  my  re¬ 
marks  twisted  into  an  editorial 
which  unjustly  implies  that  I 
and  the  organization  with  which 
I  am  temporarily  identified  are 
advocating  what  both  you  and  I 
are  anxious  to  avoid. 

Further,  I  note  that  you  do  not 
challenge  the  statements  I  made 
charging  that  the  press  is  dis¬ 
seminating  biased  news,  and 
downright  lies,  and  in  some 
cases  endorsing  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  Maguirx. 


Book  List  Out 

Supplementing  “Books  for  the 
Advertising  Man,”  a  bibliography 
prepared  and  published  by  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1942,  the  AFA  has  issued 
a  list  of  books  on  advertising, 
marketing  and  related  subjects 
printed  in  1942  and  ’43.  Alfred 
T.  Falk,  director.  Bureau  of  Re¬ 
search  and  Education,  AFA,  pre¬ 
pared  the  supplement. 
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povis  of  OWI 
Asks  Post-war 
U.  S.  Short-wave 


Duoctory  PubDsned  comparative  chart  of  metric 

The  first  issue  of  the  Inter-  and  typographical  measurements. 
Continental  Press  Guide,  a  semi-  °fiff^M**and' not^a- 

annual  directory  of  leading  in*terrl^hll!ai 

newspapers  and  magazines  in 

Latin  America  and  the  islands  curvev, 

and  possessions  throughout  the  mihiTrntion 

Caribbean  area,  whichis  edited  RnUH 

and  published  by  Charles  W.  Y 

Monroe,  has  been  released.  It  Havana,  Cuba.  Its  ewtere 

is  supplemented  monthly  by  data  i« 

sheets  noting  changes  Ind  new  East  31st  ft  New  York  l^and 
listings  and  otherwise  bringing  maintained 

the  information  up  to  date.  Miami,  uia.  ^ 

It  is  designed  to  supply  in  a  _  ^ 

convenient  form,  according  to  MtS.  AllSni6  Ovsrseas 
Mr.  Monroe,  all  of  the  informa-  Mrs.  Margaret  Cobb  Ailshie. 
tion  essential  to  the  preparation  president  and  publisher  of  the 
and  distribution  of  advertising  Boise  Idaho  Statesman,  has  ar- 
programs  for  the  countries  of  the  rived  in  London  by  air.  She 
other  America.®.  will  study  the  British  war  effort 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper  under  auspices  of  the  British 
and  magazine  listings  the  Press  Ministry  of  Information. 


Divis  told  the  Federal  Commu- 
niestions  Commission  in.  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  allocation  of  wave 
lengths  for  FM,  television  and 
international  short-wave  broad- 
dsting,  that  "the  national  inter¬ 
est  will  require  the  continuance, 
liter  the  war,  of  direct  interna- 
ti<^l  short-wave  broadcasting 
(nmt  the  U.  S.” 

In  hearings  marked  by  clashes 
between  FCC  Chairman  James 
L  Fly.  witnesses,  and  counsel 
for  private  companies,  Mr.  Davis 
kcived,  “It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  for  the  U.  S.  to  abandon 
teilities  that  will  be  needed, 
merely  because  plans  for  their 
use  have  not  been  worked  out.” 

The  OWI  director  went  on  to 
ay  that,  "there  are  likely  to  be 


Postwar  Population  Shifts 


occuions,  in  the  future,  as  there 
hive  been  in  the  past,  when  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
fill  And  it  to  the  national  Inter- 
at  that  our  leaders  should  be 
lUe  to  address,  directly,  any  one 
in  the  world  who  Is  willing  and 
able  to  listen."  He  said  nothing 
about  continued  governmental 
control  of  short-wave  facilities 
alter  the  war. 

Caldwell  Not  Heard 
Chairman  Fly  refused  to  al¬ 
low  Louis  G.  Caldwell,  Press 
Tireless  Washington  counsel,  to 
cross-examine  the 


_  witness  on 
tbe  owl’s  plans  to  operate  short- 
nve  stations  after  the  war. 

Another  witness  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Nelson  Rocke¬ 
feller,  told  the  assembled  com¬ 
missioners:  “It  is  inconceivable 
to  us,  as  a  result  of  our  experi¬ 
ence,  that  other  nations  will  be 
filling  to  eliminate  interna¬ 
tional  broadcasting.” 

He  said  that  it  was  the  govern¬ 
ment's  “unqualified  recommen¬ 
dation  that  in  the  U.  S.  there 
diould  exist  direct  international 
ihort-wave  broadcasting  facili¬ 
ties  at  least  equal  to  those  of  any 
ot^r  nation.” 

_ ,  —  _  Davis 

Mr.  Rockefeller  was  sought 
^  ^  recom- 
dation  of  the  Interdepart- 


Postwar  population  losses,  a  big  question 
mark  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  hold 
little  threat  for  the  eight  Booth  Michigan 
Markets.  The  wartime  population  factor 
in  these  eight  markets  has  remained  unus¬ 
ually  stable. 

Home  owneiwhip  is  remarkably  high.  Sav¬ 
ings  are  at  an  all-time  peak.  And  the 
accumulated  demand  for  Michigan’s  peace¬ 
time  products  .  .  .  automobiles,  furniture, 
refrigerators,  radios  and  other  needed 
articles  .  .  .  promises  record-breaking  em¬ 
ployment  and  payrolls  for  a  long  time. 

Eight  of  your  most  important  Michigan 
Markets  are  available  for  postwar  promotion 
through  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers.  Total 
circulation,  over  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  copies  dailyl 


The  testimony  of  Mr. 
indl' 

dj  the  FCC  following  a 
®ffldat’  .r  "L. 

WDtal  Radio  Advisory  Commit- 
fe*  wdiich  would  abolish  inter- 
Mtional  short-wave  broadcast- 
^  Witnesses  for  the  radio 
midcasters  including  Paul  W. 

^n,  executive  vice-president 
[id  directing  head  of  the  Colum- 
«  Broadcasting  System,  who  in 
I  tpecial  memorandum  urged 
Mt  the  status  quo  for  interna- 
>*Ml  short-wave  broadcasting 

*  maintained  with  the  56  chan- 

now  devoted  to  it. 

The  Commission  later  will 
ild  hearings  which  will  cover 
devision,  FM,  facsinoile  broad- 
•hing  and  other  broadcasting 
svices. 

Some  testimony  was  given  on 
rnimile  broadcasting  when 
*o>ld  K.  de  Neuf,  director  of 
®®missions  and  Press  Wireless, 
ok  the  stand.  After  descrlb- 

•  the  set-up  of  PW,  he  gave 

BITOR  ft  PURLISHIR  f*r  Oetafter  21.  1f44 


Even  today,  under  wartime  difficulties,  you 
can  advertise  in  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers 
with  a  minimum  of  schedule  restrictions. 


For  morm  inform^Aon  on  Booth  Morkoi*^ 

Dan  .4.  Carroll,  110  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City  17 

John  E.  Lutz,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.. 
Chicago  11 


GAYLORD.  OF  NAM,  URGES  EDITORS  TO  GUARD  AMERICAN  IDEALS 


continued  from  page  7 
culation  levels  continue  at  an 
all-time  high  for  the  majority  of 
papers  represented. 

Leslie  J.  Griner,  Chicago  Sun 
mechanical  superintendent,  dis¬ 
cussed  post-war  developments 
from  the  standpoint  of  news¬ 
paper  plants  and  equipment. 
He  declared  that  equipment 
available  at  the  end  of  the  war 
will  have  some  improvements 
and  refinement,  but  all  in  all 
there  will  be  no  revolutionary 
change  in  machinery  or  methods 
for  several  years  to  come. 

“Certainly  the  many  and 
varied  uses  for  plastics  will 
eventually  reflect  themselves  in 
the  production  of  our  daily 
papers,’’  said  Mr.  Griner.  “How¬ 
ever,  these  too,  are  all  in  the 
far  post-war  period.  There 
have  been  announcements  of 
entirely  new  presses,  which  will 
be  a  combination  of  gravure,  off¬ 
set  and  letter  press  or  relief. 
These  are  mostly  in  the  lab¬ 
oratory  stage  and  will  not  be 
ready  for  our  need  for  several 
years.’’ 

Mr.  Griner  urged  publishers 
to  get  rid  of  many  of  the  paper¬ 
saving  ideas  which  have  been 
forced  upon  them  and  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  making  newspapers 
more  difficult  to  read.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  magazines  have  con¬ 
centrated  on  producing  quality 
printing  in  the  past  10  years  by 
using  better  and  more  expen¬ 
sive  materials. 

“We,  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  have  gone  the  other  way,” 
he  said.  “We  have  insisted  that 
our  ink  makers  supply  us  with 
a  better  grade  of  news-ink  at 
a  lower  price.  When  we  get 
into  the  era  of  color  printing, 
we  must  have  a  better  sheet  of 
newsprint  in  order  to  do  a  satis¬ 
factory  job  of  quality  printing.” 

He  advocated  standardization 
on  roll  widths  with  resulting 
savings  in  cost  and  a  better 
grade  of  newsprint.  He  also 
urged  publishers  to  get  behind 
the  ANPA  mechanical  research 
program  in  order  to  And  better 
materials  and  methods  of  oper¬ 
ations. 

Gorlord  a  Speaker 

President  Robert  M.  Gaylord 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  cglled  on  editors 
to  act  as  guardians  of  American 
ideals  because,  he  said,  "very 
probably  America  will  be  an 
island  of  freedom  in  the  post¬ 
war  world,  surrounded  by 
serialistic  states  of  various 
stripes  and  hues.” 

In  calling  on  editors  to  uphold 
America’s  traditions  he  scored 
the  growing  army  of  press 
agents  in  both  government  and 
industry. 

“One  of  the  most  subtle  of 
the  indirect  attacks  on  freedom 
of  the  press  lies  in  the  releases, 
handouts  and  statements  that 
come  from  every  scource,”  he 
asserted.  “Business  employs 
public  relations  counselors. 
Government  bureaus  hire  press 
agents  to  issue  handouts  to  see 
that  their  position  is  properljr 


ICMA  OmCERS  AT  CHICAGO 

OFFICERS  and  directors  of  the  Internationai  Circulation  Managers 
Association  at  the  Chicago  meeting,  Oct.  9,  where  plans  for 
1945  ICMA  conference  at  Columbus  were  outlined.  Seoted  (1.  to  r.); 
L.  W.  McFetridge,  Tulsa  World-Tribune,  secretory-treasurer;  J.  B. 
Casaday,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  second  vice-president;  James  F. 
Jae,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  president;  Shell  Dunsker,  Cincinnati 
Post,  first  vice-president;  Donald  Coleman,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  director.  Standing  (1.  to  r.):  Walter  G.  Andrews.  Ft.  Woyne 
(Ind.)  News-SentineL'  Joseph  Lee,  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union; 
Rex  Fisher,  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal;  Jack  Estes,  Dallas  News, 
ICMA  past  president  and  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee; 
Robert  W.  Taylor,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  chairman  oi  the  boord;  Elmer 
Schroeder,  Milwaukee  Joumol;  and  Paul  Lawson,  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.) 
Exponent-Telegram,  chairman  of  ICMA  newspaper  boy  committee. 


understood."  This  procedure, 
he  said,  will  weaken  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  press  if  followed. 

In  a  series  of  forum  discus¬ 
sions,  Inlanders  covered  a  num¬ 


ber  of  wartime  publishing  prob¬ 
lems  and  those  relating  to  the 
post-war  period.  The  meeting 
opened  Tuesday  with  a  social  se¬ 
curity  forum  in  which  Robert 
W.  Leach,  president.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Beiiefit  Advisors,  led  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  Leach  urged  employers  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  all 
legislative  matters  relating  to 
social  security  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation,  stating: 
“Let's  not  leave  it  all  to  organ¬ 
ized  labor  and  social  workers  in 
the  post-war  revamping  of  un- 
employment  compensation 
laws.” 

The  advertising  forum,  led  by 
F.  Ward  Just,  Waukegan  (Ill.) 
Newa-Sun,  featured  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  tested  and  successful 
uses  of  newspaper  ads  by  local 
advertisers.  TTie  presentation 
was  made  by  Frank  Kendall, 
vice  -  president.  National  Re¬ 
search  Bureau,  showing  how 
small  advertisers,  through  the 
use  of  consistent  schedules  were 
able  to  make  profitable  use  of 
newspaper  space. 

In  the  round-table  discussion, 
it  was  brought  out  that  about 
30  Inland  dailies  already  have 
sold  “Victory  Editions”  to  be 
published  on  “V-E-Day”  or 
shortly  thereafter.  Ten  Inland¬ 
ers  stated  they  had  had  “Victory 
Editions”  forced  upon  them  by 
local  advertisers.  No  solution 
to  the  problem  of  getting  suffi¬ 
cient  extra  newsprint  to  print 
such  editions  was  advanced, 
however,  and  smaller  dailies  in¬ 
dicated  they  are  unable  to  sell 
such  editions  because  of  the 
lack  of  newsprint. 

Aside  from  metropolitan 
dailies  in  the  Inland,  only  one 

Sis  rationing  local  adver- 
The  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.) 
1  is  restricting  local  ad¬ 
vertising  to  last  year’s  volume. 
Quite  a  number-  of  Inland  dailies 
have  increased  local  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  rates  since  the 


war  began,  with  volume  con¬ 
tinuing  at  high  levels. 

Retail  stores  apparently  de¬ 
sire  to  use  color  advertising  and 
it  was  predicted  that  there  will 
be  an  increased  use  of  color  by 
retailers  in  the  post-war  period, 
with  many  papers  already  print¬ 
ing  more  of  this  type  of  copy. 

President  White,  in  highlight¬ 
ing  Sixth  War  Loan  promotion 
plans,  offered  a  suggestion 
which  his  paper  has  found  of 
special  interest  in  Mexico,  Mo. 
■The  Ledger  has  sent  V-Mail 
letters  to  men  overseas,  asking 
them  to  give  their  reasons  why 
people  back  home  should  buy 
War  Bonds.  The  letters  from 
privates  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  with  a  few  from  com¬ 
missioned  officers,  have  brought 
forth  interesting  inside  stories 
of  the  war,  he  said,  and  have 
stimulated  the  sale  of  War 
Bonds. 

John  C.  Sterling,  publisher  of 
This  Week  Magazine  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  sponsorship  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  War  Advertising 
Council,  told  of  the  need  for 
continued  advertising  to  support 
the  war  effort  on  the  home 
front.  There  has  been  a  tend¬ 
ency  on  the  part  of  advertisers 
to  let  down  since  the  invasion 
of  the  western  front,  he  said. 
The  job  ahead  calls  for  large- 
scale  advertising  to  stimulate 
the  sale  of  War  Bonds,  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Red  Cross,  and  to 
further  economic  stabilization. 
He  said  the  American  Bankers 
Association  is  sponsoring  a 
campaign,  through  local  banks, 
to  get  people  to  save  money. 

“Advertising  has  proven  defi¬ 
nitely  to  be  a  public  service,” 
said  Mr.  Sterling,  “and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  war  effort  advertising 
has  given  advertising  new 
stature  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public.” 

At  the  Tuesday  luncheon. 
President  White  presented  JS 
Gray,  Monroe  (Mich.)  News, 


with  a  weather  vane  as  an  h» 
orary  presentation  in  h<>ha;| . 
the  membership  for  Mr.  GraTi 
outstanding  service  to  publia 
ers  generally  during  the  ue 
decade.  Mr.  Gray  is  a  bm 
president  of  Inland  and  chdr 
man  of  the  legislative  cm. 
mittee. 

Henry  Cassidy,  Assoeiain 
Press  war  correspondent  hoia 
from  Moscow,  told  of  conditka 
in  Soviet  Russia.  He  gave  h 
audience  an  intimate  pictuni 
“inside  Russia”  and  stressed  tki 
importance  of  greater  unde- 
standing  between  the  Sovia 
Union  and  U.  S.  in  order  to  ir 
sure  a  lasting  ^ace  in  the  p« 
war  period.  Despite  the  vM 
difference  in  the  two  econsi^ 
systems,  he  expressed  the  be 
lief  that  the  two  nations  ca 
work  together  successfully  alte 
the  war.  A  free  exchange  of 
news  will  aid  in  bringing  aboot 
such  a  condition,  he  staM. 

Newsprint  Considered 

Matthew  G.  Sullivan,  cirode 
tion  director  of  Gannett  Neve 
papers  and  consultant,  IB 
Printing  and  Publishing  Di¬ 
vision  answered  questions  as  to 
what’s  ahead  in  newsprint.  Bi 
indicated  that  the  best  infom- 
tion  now  available  is  that  lok- 
Ushers  may  look  forward  to 
relaxation  of  L-240  about  tbt 
third  quarter  of  1945,  retumin 
to  normal  via  the  sliding  scale, 
in  reverse,  used  in  arriving  u 
present  restrictions. 

E.  P.  Adler,  Davenport  (kl 
Times,  chairman  of  the  Iniaad 
newsprint  committee,  warned 
publishers  that  WPB  inspecton 
are  now  visiting  newspapo 
plants  to  determine  whether  or 
not  newspapers  are  living  with¬ 
in  their  newsprint  quotas.  Ht 
also  predicted  a  gradual  easiiii 
of  newsprint  restrictions  wheo 
the  war  in  Europe  is  over.  He 
added,  however,  that  restrictioa 
may  be  maintained  after  Japu 
is  defeated,  in  order  to  prevoi 
a  “runaway  market”  on  new 
print. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Deibler,  vice-chair 
man  of  the  WLB  Daily  Nevr 
paper  Commission,  discussed 
wage  stabilizations  and  answete! 
questions  concerning  the  preaeal 
attitude  of  the  Commission  c 
incentive  pay  plans,  pre^t-s^ 
ing  and  other  phases  of  wartiK 
wage  stabilization. 
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N.  Y.  Stores  to 
Open  6th  Loon 
With  Big  Ads 

New  York  stores,  more  than 
300  of  them,  will  devote  a  total 
ot  75,000  lines  of  their  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  space  to  Sixth 
War  Loan  promotion  when  they 
jump  the  gun  on  Nov.  13,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  they  will  con¬ 
tribute  200,00  lines  during  the 
Kov.  20  to  Dec.  16  campaign. 

Retailers  who  have  been  asked 
by  the  local  War  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  to  devote  their  newspaper 
idvertising  exclusively  to  War 
Bonds  on  four  Mondays,  Nov.  13, 
20  and  27  and  Dec.  4,  and  to 
lUocate  at  least  10%  of  their 
idvertising  budgets  to  the  drive 
tar  its  duration,  are  beginning 
their  campaign  early  to  avoid 
conflict  with  Christmas  plans. 
Because  the  impact  and  dra¬ 
matic  impression  of  concentrated 
idvertising  has  been  proved  ef¬ 
fective  in  the  past,  the  four  spe- 
^  days  were  scheduled  and  ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made  with 
the  nine  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  to  give  preference  in  the 
front  part  of  their  papers  to  bond 
ids  on  these  dates. 

When  retail  and  advertising 
igency  representatives  met  in 
Jtew  York  recently  to  coordi¬ 
nate  plans,  they  were  told  by 


Frederick  W.  Gehle,  state  chair¬ 
man  of  the  War  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  for  New  York,  "It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  every  pressure  be 
brought  to  bear  to  point  out  to 
millions  of  people  that  there  is 
every  necessity  for  the  continu¬ 
ing  and  increasing  purchase  of 
War  Bonds.” 

Also  a  speaker  was  Joseph 
Librizzi,  New  York  deputy  man¬ 
ager  for  retail  promotions  of  the 
War  Finance  Committee,  who 
commended  the  stores  for  their 
cooperation  in  previous  drives  to 
the  extent  of  selling  directly 
$200,000,000  in  bonds  and  indi¬ 
rectly  additional  millions 
through  cooperative  advertising 
and  other  tie-in  promotions. 

Mr.  Librizzi’s  office  is  provid¬ 
ing  retailers  both  with  official 
war  news  photos  at  no  charge 
providing  they  are  used  in  ads 
featuring  bonds  exclusively  and 
with  over  75  ads  from  200  lines 
to  full  page  size  in  mat  and  proof 
form,  also  without  charge. 

The  stores  also  are  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  national  $115,000  prize 
window  display  contest  and  their 
employes  are  being  organized, 
as  formerly,  to  sell  the  bonds. 

■ 

Applies  for  FM 

The  Passaic  (N.  J.)  News  Oct. 
17  applied  to  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  for  au¬ 
thority  to  establish  an  FM 
station  on  49,000  kilocycles  with 
coverage  of  3,878  square  miles. 


Ad  Man  Soys 
Consumption 
Must  Double 

Over-ruling  the  oft-stated  as¬ 
sertion  that  post-war  advertising 
and  marketing  will  depend  large¬ 
ly  on  the  kind  of  economy  we 
will  have,  Arno  H.  Johnson,  di¬ 
rector  of  media  and  research, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  told 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Wash¬ 
ington  this  week: 

"I  am  going  to  be  so  bold  as 
to  change  that  statement  and 
venture  my  belief  that  our  post¬ 
war  level  of  economy  will  itself 
depend  largely  on  how  good  a 
job  we  do  through  advertising 
and  marketing  in  expanding  the 
consumer  demand  for  goods  and 
services.” 

He  supported  this  belief  with 
extensive  charts  and  statistics 
showing  that  this  country  has 
not  attained  its  last  frontiers, 
that  it  not  only  can  but  must 
strive  for  an  economy  capable 
of  providing  for  the  great  mass 
of  our  population,  a  standard  of 
living  fully  double  our  pre-war 
level. 

Gloomy  predictions  regarding 
the  post-war  future  have  been 
inspired,  he  said,  by  business¬ 
men  and  economists  who  are 
fully  aware  that  the  country  is 
capable  of  double  production  but 


do  not  see  the  possibilities  for 
double  consumption  once  war 
demand  is  eliminated. 

“A  serious  fallacy,  however, 
he  declared,  “would  be  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  demand  is  auto¬ 
matic  if  the  income  is  available. 
The  standards  of  living  of  differ¬ 
ent  income  groups  shown  in  the 
chart  is  a  development  over  a 
period  of  years. 

“There  are  more  college  grad¬ 
uates  and  more  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  in  the  $50  per  week  group 
(that  which  must  be  our  aver¬ 
age-family-income  at  double  pro¬ 
duction  -  consumption  levels) 
than  in  the  $25  per  week  group 
( average  pre-war  family  In¬ 
come).  The  tastes  and  measures 
of  satisfactory  achievement  dif¬ 
fer  between  the  groups. 

“This,  then  is  the  job  of  post¬ 
war  advertising  and  marketing — 
the  major  task  of  changing  the 
living  habits  and  standards  of 
the  great  masses  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  so  that  consumption  can 
catch  up  with  the  great  strides 
we  have  made  in  productive  abil¬ 
ity  and  so  that  we  can  benefit 
through  increased  productivity 
per  man  through  having,  for 
each  family,  more  of  the  goods 
and  services  that  give  human 
satisfaction.” 

Mr.  Johnson  added  that  top 
management  must  recognize 
“the  fundamental  part  that  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  must  play 
in  expanding  consumption  again 
to  match  productive  ability," 
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Knight  Directs 
All  Operations 
Of  His  Papers 


John  S.  Knight,  the  new  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Newt, 
i»  noted  for  his  ability  as  an  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  who  not  only 
takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  operations  of  his  newspa¬ 
pers  but  also  as  an  executive 
who  writes  many  of  the  leading 
editorials  and  who  is  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  side  of  Journalism. 

In  a  recent  talk  before  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  Mr.  Knight  summed 
up  the  post-war  challenge  to 
newspapers  by  stating: 

“Basically,  newspapers  must 
never  be  lulled  into  the  com¬ 
placency  that  condones  sloppy 
editing  and  shoddy  business 
methods. 

“Your  first  duty  is  to  the  citi¬ 
zen  who  buys  your  newspaper  in 
the  belief  that  it  has  character 
and  stability,  that  it  is  at  all 
times  a  defender  and  prot^tor 
of  the  ri^ts  and  liberties  of  our 
people,  that  it  does  not  yield  to 
the  pressure  of  merchant  or 
banker,  politician  or  labor  union. 

“There  is  no  known  substitute 
on  the  market  for  integrity  and 
character  and  no  synthetic  has 
ever  been  discovered  for  guts.” 

Mr.  Knight’s  history  as  a 
newspaperman  dates  back  to  his 
early  training  on  the  Akron  Bea¬ 
con-Journal,  of  which  his  father 
was  publisher.  He  was  bom  in 
Bluefield.  W.  Va..  Oct.  26,  1884. 
the  son  of  Charles  Landon  and 
Clara  Irene  Knight. 

As  a  young  man.  he  worked 
during  summer  vacations  at  the 
Beacon-Journal. 

He  was  attending  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  in  1917.  He  first  en¬ 
tered  the  Motor  Transport  Corps, 
later  transferred  to  the  113th  In¬ 
fantry,  and  went  to  France, 
where  he  was  commissioned  a 
lieutenant. 

He  fought  in  the  Argonne  and 
in  Alsace-Lorraine.  During  the 
last  eight  months  of  his  service 
overseas,  he  flew  as  an  observer 
in  the  Air  Corps. 

Mustered  out  in  June.  1919, 
Mr.  Knight  rejoined  the  Beacon- 
Journal  and  advanced  from  re¬ 
porter  to  managing  editor  by 
1924.  He  held  that  position  until 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1933, 
when  he  became  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher 

Mr.  Knight  became  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
Oct.  15,  1937.  A  month  and  a 
half  later,  he  purchased  the 
Miami  Tribune  and  merged  it 
with  the  Herald.  He  acquired 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  a  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  paper,  in  May, 
1940. 

In  June.  1943.  he  went  to  Lon¬ 
don  as  director  of  the  Office  of 
Censorship,  serving  as  liaison  of¬ 
ficer  between  the  U.  S.  and  Brit¬ 
ish  censorship  offices  nearly  a 
year. 

He  was  elected  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  last  April.  He  is  a 
member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  and  numerous  clubs. 


Chicago  Doily  News 
Goes  to  Knight 

continued  from  pog* ; 


NEW  AANR  OFFICERS  TAKE  COMMAND 


NEWLY-ELECTED  officers  oi  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  shown  ot  annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  Oct.  15. 
L.  to  r.  front  row:  Fred  F.  Parsons.  Word-Griffith,  treasiuer; 
Joseph  Scolaro.  Osborn.  Scolaro  &  Meeker,  director;  William  T. 
Cresmer,  Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer.  retiring  president’  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Moloney.  Paul  Block  &  Associates,  president'  Douglas 
Taylor.  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Sons,  secretary;  and  J.  M.  Morency, 
Hearst  Advertising  Service,  vice-president;  rear  row:  A.  Irvin  of  John 
B.  Woodward;  Frank  Meeker  of  Osborn.  Scolaro  &  Meeker,  and 
Vincent  I.  Kelly  of  Jann  &  Kelly,  directors. 


AANR  Reaffirms 
Faith  in  Newspapers 

continued  from  page  7 


as  an  advertising  medium,  but 
there  is  room  for  improvement 
in  the  selling  methods  used  to 
convince  advertisers  and  in  the 
copy  technique  employed  by 
those  who  create  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

It  was  emphasized  that  a  re¬ 
cent  Bureau  of  Advertising  sur¬ 
vey  showed  70%  of  the  daily 
newspapers  still  have  space 
available  for  national  adver¬ 
tisers,  within  a  reasonable 
amount,  despite  newsprint  re¬ 
strictions.  Representatives  were 
urged  to  point  out  this  fact  in 
combatting  the  impression  that 
there  Is  no  space  available  for 
national  accounts. 

Representatives  also  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  greater  use  of 
the  Bureau’s  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading  Habits  in 
their  contacts  with  agencies  and 
national  advertisers.  Mr.  Mo¬ 
loney  stated  the  Ad  Bureau  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  ANA 
and  AAAA  members  in  present¬ 
ing  the  Continuing  Study.  “We 
should  refresh  our  memories 
concerning  this  study  and  use  it 
more  in  our  individual  work,” 
he  said. 

“When  advertisers  use  their 
space  in  line  with  reader-interest 
findings,  the  results  go  up  to 
beat  the  band,”  he  continued. 
“'The  study  shows  that  they  can 
stop  at  least  85%  of  the  readers, 
if  their  copy  is  right,  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  the  cost  of  advertising.” 

In  the  reports  of  the  various 
chapters’  new  business  commit¬ 
tee  activities,  it  was  announced 
that  a  test  campaign  in  news¬ 
papers  in  12  markets  is  soon  to 
be  released  on  the  Mennen  ac¬ 
count,  which  has-  been  a  heavy 
advertiser  in  magazines.  The  re¬ 
ports  also  indicated  that  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  were  making  con¬ 
tinued  progress  with  their  two 
major  presentations  in  behalf  of 
newspaper  advertising:  “Pass¬ 


port  to  30  Million  Pantries”  and 
“Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Ac¬ 
tion.” 

The  chairmen  of  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  committees  reported  that 
agencies  admire  the  representa¬ 
tives’  efforts  to  obtain  business 
for  newspapers  in  a  fair-minded 
manner,  as  represented  by  the 
presentations  now  in  use.  Prog¬ 
ress  on  various  accounts  is  being 
made  and  indications  are  that 
newspapers  stand  to  improve 
their  position  on  several  accounts 
during  the  coming  year. 

Cognizant  of  the  proposed  ex¬ 
pansion  program  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  soon  to  be  an¬ 
nounced,  and  of  several  proposed 
developments  within  the  news¬ 
paper  selling  structure,  includ¬ 
ing  networks,  AANR  members 
voiced  the  need  for  maintaining 
their  original  position  of  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  keep  news¬ 
paper  selling  on  a  unifi^  basis 
for  the  medium  as  a  whole. 

Under  a  change  in  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  by-laws,  William  T. 
Cresmer,  retiring  president,  be¬ 
comes  a  director  for  three  years. 
Other  officers  of  the  association 
are:  J.  M.  Morency,  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  vice-president; 
Douglas  Taylor,  J.  P.  McKinney 
&  Son,  secretary;  and  Fred  F. 
Parsons,  Ward  -  Griffith,  Inc., 
treasurer. 

Today’s  meeting  was  the  best- 
attended  in  the  history  of  the 
organization.  Five  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  managers,  including 
Henry  Manz,  Cincinnati  Pott, 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association, 
were  in  attendance. 


Sues  Railroad 

Washington,  Oct.  19 — As  an 
aftermath  of  the  Dewey  train 
wreck.  Sept.  19,  at  Castle  Rock, 
Wash.,  Mrs.  Esther  Van  Wag¬ 
goner  Tufty,  correspondent  for 
newspapers  in  Michigan  and 
elsewhere,  has  sued  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  for  $10,000 
damages.  The  suit,  filed  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  here,  alleges  Mrs. 
'Tufty  suffered  physical  injuries 
and  shock  in  the  collision. 


prevailed  upon  Percy  R.  Mego. 
son  of  the  proprietor  of  th« 
Chelmsford  Chronicle  in  En*- 
land  to  provide  the  funds. 

When  Mr.  Stone  and  his  asiO' 
ciates  found  the  going  tough  h 
July,  1875,  Mr.  Stone  entered  to- 
to  an  agreement  with  Victor  f 
Lawson,  then  connected  wttli 
Anderson  and  Lawson,  Chiafol 
printers  of  trade  and  foreigi- 
language  newspapers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  a  Norwegian  languig 
daily. 

Mr.  Lawson  took  over  the 
Daily  News  Au^.  1,  1876,  with 
Mr.  Stone  as  editor.  The  Diih 
News  was  then  a  five-column  pi¬ 
per  of  four  pages,  with  a  dr 
culation  ot  8,365.  The  two  aw- 
ciates  put  new  life  into  the  Nm 
and  in  May,  1888,  Mr.  Stone  wld 
his  interest  to  Mr.  Lawson. 

Under  the  Dawson  bannw,  the 
News  became  one  of  the  grat 
metropolitan  newspapers.  Mr 
Lawson  was  publisher  50  ym. 
He  failed  to  provide  for  the  fut¬ 
ure  of  the  News  in  his  will  aid 
the  newspaper  became  a  part  ol 
the  “property  and  estate  of  ewj 
kind  and  nature”  which  wai  to 
be  administered  or  liquidated  u 
the  executor  might  decide. 

On  his  death  in  August,  IIS. 
the  News  was  left  to  the  cof^ 
of  a  bank  of  which  John  J. 
Mitchell  was  president. 

Walter  A.  Strong,  who  had  M 
years  of  service  in  the  New: 
business  department,  bid  for  de 
paper  to  keep  the  enterprise  is 
the  hands  of  those  who  hid 
shared  in  the  development  ol  the 
property  for  Mr.  Lawson. 

Late  in  1925,  the  News  to 
sold  to  Mr.  Strong  and  his  asM- 
ciates,  backed  by  Chicago  capi¬ 
tal,  for  $13,671,704.30  cash.  Mr 
Strong  obtained,  through  per 
session  of  most  of  the  comwi 
stock,  a  controlling  interest  to 
the  corporation  which  took  cm 
the  newspaper  Jan.  1,  IW 
Higher  bids  were  made  for  tht 
property  but  the  bank  gave  ptd 
erence  to  the  newspaper’s  elid¬ 
ing  management. 

Mr.  Strong,  under  whose  ad¬ 
ministration  the  present  Iftw: 
building  was  erected,  died  md- 
denly  May  10,  1931.  The  exen 
tors,  including  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr 
Pettibone,  decided  coirfnl 
should  go  to  one  who  would  esc 
duct  the  paper  In  accordane 
with  Lawson  and  Strong  polide: 
They  chose  Colonel  Knox,  nk 
acquired  controlling  IntssKl 
with  the  late  Theodore  T.  ffl* 
in  August,  1931.  Colonel  Kao: 
later  obtained  control  througi! 
the  Ellis  Estate. 


Guild  Names  Potter  ; 

Boston,  Oct.  18 — At  a  meetiiii| 
of  the  Globe  unit  of  the  Bostotj 
Newspaper  Guild  last 
John  Mason  Potter  was  untti  j 
mously  elected  chairman  to 
ceed  Henry  Harris,  who  held 
post  for  several  years  and 
not  a  candidate  for  reelectkcj 
J.  Malcom  Barter  was  electsdl 
treasurer. 


IDITOR  A  FUBLISHIR  fM-  October  21. 
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Tntish  Dailies 
Invoke  Boycott 
In  Reporter  Bon 

By  Edward  P.  Morgan 

Chicago  Daily  News 

London,  Oct.  19— In  what  ac¬ 
tually  is  a  recognition  dispute 
with  the  National  Union  of 
Journalists,  major  British  news¬ 
papers  have  invoked  a  “partial 
boycott”  on  news  of  the  annual 
Trade  Union  Congress  meeting 
this  week. 

The  fight,  springing  from  a 
resolution  permitting  only  NUJ 
cardholders  to  report  the  TUC 
proceedings,  may  force  a  show¬ 
down  on  the  issue  of  a  closed 
shop  agreement  for  reporters. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  last 
year  with  a  singular  lack  of 
commotion  and  no  one  paid 
much  attention  to  it  until  the 
publishers  were  notified  a  week 
ago  their  industrial  correspond¬ 
ents  must  be  NUJ  members  to 
cover  the  sessions. 

Newspapers,  objecting  strenu¬ 
ously,  found  themselves  con¬ 
fronted  not  only  by  the  writers’ 
union  but  by  most  of  organized 
labor,  the  "TUC  being  the  com¬ 
bined  CIO,  AFL  and  railroad 
brotherhoods  of  England. 

Principal  London  and  provin¬ 
cial  dailies  refused  to  send  their 
regular  labor  reporters  to  the 
C(^ress  and  published  reports 
furnished  by  press  associations. 
The  Daily  Mirror.  Yorkshire 
Post,  Reynolds  News,  Weekly 
Economist,  Daily  Herald  and 
Daily  Worker  all  sent  special 
correspondents,  making  the  “par¬ 
tial  Imycott”  far  from  unani¬ 
mous. 

Each  side  has  accused  the 
other  of  violating  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  publishers 
charging  the  resolution  pre¬ 
vents — or  might  prevent — the 


public  from  receiving  unbiased 
news,  and  the  writers  assert¬ 
ing  the  publishers  attempt  to 
suppress  news.  The  Congress, 
incidentally,  had  many  post-war 
problems  on  the  agenda. 

Stripped  to  essentials,  the  con¬ 
troversy  involves  the  effort  of 
the  NUJ  to  become  the  exclu¬ 
sive  bargaining  agent  for  edi¬ 
torial  employes,  claiming  a 
membership  of  7,800  as  against 
2,800  members  in  the  British 
Institute  of  Journalists,  which 
the  publishers’  association  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  union  last  summer. 

Some  newspapermen  belong 
to  both  organizations,  but  NUJ’s 
president,  R.  J.  Fennimore,  said 
there  could  never  be  any 
thought  of  consolidating  while 
the  Institute’s  royal  charter  for¬ 
bids  strikes.  NUJ  has  been  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  legitimate  union 
in  its  25-year  history  and  has 
effected  some  closed  shop  agree¬ 
ments. 

Post-war  handwritings  are  on 
the  wall:  strikes  in  Britain  are 
illegal  in  wartime,  but  the  NUJ, 
with  TUC  backing,  says  it  will 
be  prepared  to  strike,  as  soon  as 
peace  comes,  to  get  a  closed 
shop  and  NUJ  contracts  with  all 
British  newspapers. 

■ 

Pennsylvania  Papers 
In  Series  of  Meetings 

Harrisburg,  Oct.  16 — A  series 
of  regional  meetings  to  discuss 
post-war  plans  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  this  month  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  for  executives  of 
Pennsylvania  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers. 

William  N.  Hardy,  Associa¬ 
tion  manager,  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  said  dailies  would  be  called 
upon  to  render  more  peacetime 
service,  with  “emphasis  on  local 
news  or  local  angles  of  national 
and  world  news.” 


N.  Y.  Guild  to  Appeal 
Jewish  Day  Directive 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York,  protesting  that  the  recent 
directive  of  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Printing  and  Publishing  Com¬ 
mission,  National  War  Labor 
Board,  in  the  dispute  between 
the  Guild  and  the  Jewish  Day, 
of  New  York,  provides  an  in¬ 
crease  of  only  $1.75  for  a  35- 
hour  week  where  $5.50  is  permis¬ 
sible  under  the  Little  Steel  For¬ 
mula,  and  that  the  directive  pegs 
salaries  on  the  Day  to  those  on 
the  Jewish  Daily  Forward  and 
Morning  Journal,  which  have 
been  lower  than  the  scales  on 
the  Day,  plans  to  appeal  the  case 
again,  according  to  the  guild  of¬ 
fice,  and  has  obtained  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  period  for  appeal. 

The  commission  issued  an 
earlier  directive  order  in  the  dis¬ 
pute  in  March,  which  both  par¬ 
ties  appealed.  Rejecting  the 
Day’s  appeal,  the  NWLB  voted 
to  accept  the  union  petition  for 
a  review  of  the  wage  decision 
and  returned  the  dispute  to  the 
Newspaper  Commission  for  re¬ 
consideration. 

Although  the  recent  directive 
made  wages  on  the  Day  compar¬ 
able  to  those  on  the  Forward  and 
the  Journal,  the  latter  newspa¬ 
per  units  received  a  raise  close 
to  the  limit  permitted  under 'the 
Little  Steel  Formula,  as  their 
pay  had  been  lower.  The  guild, 
following  the  line  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  labor  member.  Rollin  H. 
Everett,  in  his  dissent,  protests 
that  the  directive  tends  to  des¬ 
troy  the  traditional  differential 
among  the  papers  and  establishes 
a  precedent  that  would  tend  to 
level  off  bargaining  advantages 
gained  by  individual  units. 

At  the  same  time  the  Commis¬ 
sion  issued  a  directive  providing 
for  no  wage  increase  in  the  dis- 
Dute  between  the  Day  Publishing 


Co.,  the  Journal  News  Corp.  and 
the  Jewish  Daily  Forward  and 
Local  83  of  the  Hebrew  Ameri¬ 
can  Typographical  Union,  I’m, 
AFL. 

Dissenting,  Frank  G.  Cooney, 
labor  member,  declared  that  in¬ 
ability  to  pay  had  been  held  re¬ 
peatedly  no  concern  of  the  board 
and  that  the  highness  of  the  Heb¬ 
rew  scale  in  comparison  to  the 
English  was  historical  but  that 
at  present  the  normal  differen¬ 
tial  has  been  decreased  because 
Hebrew  wages  have  not  been 
raised  as  have  English. 

■ 

ANG  Elects  Cookley, 
McManus  to  Board 

Eleanor  Coakley  of  Toledo,, 
and  John  T.  McManus  of  New 
York  have  been  elected  tem¬ 
porary  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Executive  Board  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,, 
substituting  for  vice-presidents, 
now  on  war  leave  in  Navy  serv¬ 
ice. 

A  supporter  of  the  ANG  ad¬ 
ministration,  Miss  Coakley  won 
a  national  referendum  contest, 
against  Betty  Wood,  of  Chicago, 
administration  opponent.  She 
will  serve  as  vlce-president-at- 
large,  taking  the  place  of  Mil- 
ton  J.  Lapine,  Cleveland,  now 
at  the  Navy’s  Armed  Guard 
School  at  Norfolk. 

In  a  referendum  in  the  states- 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Delaware,  Mc¬ 
Manus,  PM  movie  critic,  an 
opponent  of  the  ANG  adminis¬ 
tration,  defeated  Jean  Howard, 
of  New  York.  As  Region  5> 
vice-president,  McManus  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  Lt.  Waiter  Engels  of 
New  York  City,  now  at  the 
Navy’s  School  of  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Princeton. 

McManus,  president  of  the 
New  York  Guild,  was  defeated 
by  Engels  in  a  general  ANG 
election  contest  last  year  for 
the  same  office. 
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THE  DCS  MOINES 


REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE 


That’s  the  word  for  Tom  Chadwick,  Ted  Sanders, 
the  Jefferson,  Iowa  Lions  Club  and  hundreds 
of  other  Iowa  individuals  and  groups  receiving 
the  Register  and  Tribune’s  coveted  “Food  for 
Victory”  citation.  Given  for  outstanding 
work  in  overcoming  wartime  farming  handicaps,, 
it  has  evoked  response  from  every  county  in 
Iowa  and  recognized  heroes  in  the 
“Battle  of  Food”. 

Iowa’s  response  to  this  recognition  is  one 
reason  her  latest  twelve  month’s  farm  income 
topped  $1,756,630,000;  her  last  corn  crop 
was  a  record-breaker.  It  is  also  one  reason 
why  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  is 
read  by  399,577  families  Sunday,  330,492  Daily. 
Both  together  are  reasons  for  reaching  this 
ready-to-buy  Iowa  market  in  the  pages  of  Iowa’s- 
state-wide  newspaper. 
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WPB  Names 

Newsprint 

Borrowers 

Washington,  Oct.  18  —  The 
Printing  and  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  War  Production 
Board  has  made  public  a  list  of 
newspapers  that  had  been 
granted  permission  to  borrow 
newsprint  during  the  last  year 
and  a  quarter. 

The  Chicago  News  was  granted 
permission  to  borrow  125  tons 
from  its  fourth-quarter  1943  con¬ 
sumption  quota  to  be  used  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1943. 

The  Mobile  ( Ala. )  Press-Reg¬ 
ister  was  granted  permission  to 
borrow  153  tons  from  its  first- 
quarter  1944  consumption  quota 
for  use  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1943,  and  98  tons  from  its  sec¬ 
ond-quarter  1944  consumption 
quota  for  use  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1944.  The  WPB  Appeals 
Board  subsequently  relieved  the 
Press-Register  of  the  obligation 
to  repay  these  borrowings. 

Borrows  from  First  Quarter 

The  Vallejo,  Cal.,  Gibson  Pub¬ 
lications  were  granted  permis- 
.sion  to  borrow  70  tons  from 
their  first-quarter  1944  consump¬ 
tion  quota  for  use  in  the  fourth- 
quarter  of  1943.  The  Appeals 
^ard  subsequently  reliev^  this 
publisher  of  the  obligation  to 
repay  41  tons  of  this  borrow¬ 
ing. 

Newspapers  that  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  borrow  from  their 
first-quarter  1944  consumption 
quotas  for  use  in  the  fourth- 
quarter  of  1943  were  the  Ven¬ 
ture  (Cal.)  Star-Free  Press,  two 
tons;  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun, 
three  tons,  and  Seattle  Star,  46 
tons. 

The  New  York  Mirror  was 

? ranted  permission  to  borrow 
00  tons  from  its  second-quarter 
1944  consumption  quota  to  be 
used  in  the  first  quarter  of  1944. 
The  Appeals  Boai^  subsequently 
relie v^  this  newspaper  of  the 
obligation  to  repay  this  borrow¬ 
ing. 

Other  newspapers  permitted 
to  borrow  from  their  second- 
quarter  1944  consumption  quotas 
for  use  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1944  were  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republican  and  Gazette.  35  tons; 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and 
Tribune-Sun,  40  tons,  and  New 
York  Post,  130  tons. 

Newspapers  authorized  to  bor¬ 
row  from  their  third-quarter 
1944  consumption  quotas  for  use 
in  the  .second  quarter  of  1944 
were  the  Huntsville  (Ala.) 
Times,  three  tons;  Pensacola 
(Fla.)  News-Journal,  five  tons; 
Medford  (Ore.)  Mail-Tribune, 
three  tons,  and  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  60  tons. 

ABC  Membership 
Hits  New  High 

continued  from  page  10 

expenditure  of  up  to  a  million  dollari 
in  order  that  thn  may  be  able  to  ap¬ 
proximate  for  their  cuatoaMra  where 
their  signata  n  and  how  naantr  poaaible 
liatenera  are  there.  So  the  need  tor  thia 
kind  of  infomatioB  ia  undoubtedly  being 
felt,  and  we  can  taiah  the  prniect  aawcaaa. 

It  ia  appMcnt  that  in  the  U.  S.  ud 
Canada  audited  circulation  ia  now  looked 


iiIN>n  aa  ‘‘atandard  practice'*  by 
papers  and  magazines.  96.8%  of  the 
current  47,035,430  total  circulation  of 
tlaily  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
ada  is  ABC,  while  83.7%  of  the  total 
magazine  circulation  of  177,398,910  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada  is  likewise  veri¬ 
fied  by  this  Bureau.  I  sometimes  won¬ 
der  why  this  fact  isn’t  used  more  in 
newspaper  and  magazine  and  business 
liaper  promotion. 

Aren’t  }OU  publishers  overlooking  here 
an  asset  as  important  as  the  “Sterling” 
mark  on  silver  when  you  do  not  actively 
promote  your  paid  and  audited  circulaj 
tion?  Perhaps  in  the  current  sellers’ 
market  you  aren’t  thinking  much  about 
promotion  pieces.  But  one  of  these  days 
that’s  going  to  change.  Against  that 
day  I  offer  you  the  suggestion  that  your 
printed  matter  and  your  salesmen  make 
more  of  the  figures  and  information  on 
your  .\BC  report. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  bringing  to 
you  once  more  a  message  from  the  En¬ 
glish  ABC,  which,  so  far  from  being  a 
war  casualty  as  many  of  us  feared,  has 
actually  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  (ace  of  most  difficult  conditions. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Stokes,  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  (Company,  who  many  of 
you  remember  as  a  former  director  on 
our  own  board,  and  who  is  now  his  com¬ 
pany’s  representative  on  the  board  of  the 
English  ABC,  writes  from  London  to 
greet  his  friends  here  and  to  say  that, 
in  spite  of  a  shortage  of  paper,  of  labor, 
of  commodities  to  advertise,  and  a  s«n 
ous  dislocation  of  population,  the  ABC 
there  carries  on  with  an  actual  increase 
of  19%  in  membefship  since  1941,  and 
strong  in  the  conviction  that  the  days 
of  selling  space  in  England  on  mythical 
figures  are  definitely  numbered. 

1  suggest  that  this  meeting  send  our 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  those 
who  are  responsible  for  our  sister  asso¬ 
ciation  in  our  English  ally. 

Finances 

In  these  war  days,  the  job  of  budget¬ 
ing  a  year  ahead  presents  unusual  dif¬ 
ficulties.  But  your  association  still  oper¬ 
ates  on  that  basis  and  I  think  we  may 
take  some  satisfaction  that  once  .again 
the  Bureau  bat  lived  within  its  income. 
In  fact,  it  bettered  the  budget  estimate 
of  an  operating  loss  by  closing  the  year 
with  a  figure  of  $2,093  in  the  black. 
"This  on  an  annual  turnover  of  approx¬ 
imately  $500,000  it  not  so  bad.  Indeed, 
I  need  not  tell  you  business  men  that  it 
is  evidence  of  good  m.anagement.  This 
your  organization  certainly  enjoys. 

There  is  something  assuring  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  possible  for  the 
Bureau  to  meet  so  succMsfully  the  cot- 
stantly  changing  conditions  resulting 
from  the  war  without  impairing  the 
service  rendered  to  the  advertising  and 
publishing  industry  and  without  increas¬ 
ing  dues.  This  has  been  accomidished 
by  the  management  with  the  support  of 
racmliers  of  the  hoard,  both  individually 
and  collectively,  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  members  of  the  staff  under  ex¬ 
tremely  trying  conditions. 

The  Bureau  was  organized  30  years 
ago,  on  the  verge  of  the  first  World 
War,  and  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
second  World  War  I  think  we  may  say 
with  assurance  that  the  Bureau’s  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  industry  was  never  higher. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  it  will 
be  able  to  meet  suceessfully  whatever 
conditions  develop  after  this  war  is 


Bar  Sydney  Reporters 

Reporters  from  the  strike¬ 
bound  Sydney  Morning  Herald, 
Daily  Telegraph,  Daily  Mirror, 
and  Sun  have  been  excluded 
from  the  New  South  Wales  As- 
■sembly  by  the  Speaker,  it  was 
reported  this  week.  The  action 
was  taken  aher  the  State  Labor 
Party  had  directed  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  newspapers 
should  not  be  admitted  while 
they  published  a  composite 
newspaper.  Representatives  of 
the  Australian  United  Press 
were  required  to  give  assurances 
before  being  admitted  to  the 
press  galleries  that  they  would 
not  give  news  to  the  Sydney 
dailies. 


Press  Aid  to 
Shipping  Is 
Cited  in  Panel 

The  necessity  for  maintaining 
a  strong  merchant  marine  after 
the  war  and  the  part  that  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  must  play  in 
accomplishing  that  aim  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  public  relations  panel 
held  this  week  as  part  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Con¬ 
ference  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York. 

As  far  as  educating  the  public 
as  to  the  importance  of  a  strong 
Merchant  Marine  is  concerned, 
“the  press  is  out  ahead  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  waiting  for  the 
Merchant  Marine  to  catch  up,” 
Garth  Cate,  travel  director  of  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
stat^.  Showing  articles,  feature 
stories  and  editorials  he  had 
clipped  from  various  newspapers 
he  made  clear  his  point  that  the 
newspapers  have  gone  ahead  to 
speak  for  themselves  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Merchant  Marine. 

Press  Cooperation 

As  an  example  of  long  range 
promotion  in  which  shipping  in¬ 
terests  are  getting  cooperation 
of  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Cate  told  the 
story  of  one  article  written  by 
Robert  H.  Patchin,  vice-president 
of  the  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  for  the 
company  house  organ,  the  Grace 
Log.  Dealing  with  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  more  foreign  trade 
and  more  jobs,  the  article  was 
reprinted  in  part  by  one  paper 
and  then  later  sent  out  by  a  news 
service.  Now  clippings  are  com¬ 
ing  in  from  all  over  the  country. 

As  to  the  problem  of  how  to 
get  news  into  the  papers,  Mr. 
Cate  advocated  preparing  quali¬ 
tative  publicity  rather  than  the 
quantitative  sort.  Submit  mate¬ 
rial  only  when  you  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say,  he  advised,  and  if  it 
is  factual  it  will  be  picked  up 
and  given  the  widest  circulation. 

Midwest  Should  Be  Interested 

A  great  promotional  mistake 
has  been  to  send  items  chiefly 
to  newspapers  in  seaport  areas 
where  the  people  are  already 
convinced  of  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  merchant  marine. 
The  people  in  the  middle  west 
could  be  interested  in  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  from  the  angle  of 
what  foreign  trade  will  produce 
for  them.  And,  they  should  be 
convinced  for  they  were  the 
group  whose  senators  voted 
against  and  almost  defeated  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
Mr.  Cate  explained. 

In  connection  with  this.  Frank 
Rial  of  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  the  American  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine,  prepares  clip 
sheets,  sent  to  2,000  newspapers, 
which  are  being  used  regularly 
by  over  929  newspapers  in  12  of 
the  middle  west  states. 

Mr.  Cate  cited  the  job  done  by 
Arthur  Rickter,  marine  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times  for  20 
years,  and  by  two  members  of 
the  Herald  Tribune  staff  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  constructive  work 
such  as  the  marine  interests  need 
throughout  the  country. 


He  also  mentioned  the  pub¬ 
licity  being  given  the  Merchant 
Marine  by  three  large  newspa¬ 
per  groups,  the  Scripps-Howard 
chain,  the  (Gannett  chain  and  the 
Hearst  papers.  The  Hearst  pa¬ 
pers’  recent  editorial  entitled 
“Has  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  lost  its  voice?”  and  also 
a  series  of  articles  about  the 
merchant  marine  which  they 
carried,  he  named  specifically. 

"Newspapers  are  giving  you 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  space 
even  though  they  cannot  carry 
advertising  sometimes  submit¬ 
ted,”  he  said,  and  referred  to 
several  recent  instances  where 
papers  had  to  refuse  to  run  Fleet 
Day  ads,  because  of  the  tight 
newsprint  situation,  yet  devoted 
several  news  columns  and  edi¬ 
torial  comment  to  a  salute  to  the 
Merchant  Marine. 

“The  hope  of  the  peace  of  the 
world  depends  upon  the  intelli¬ 
gent  attitude  of  the  public  to¬ 
ward  the  Merchant  Marine.  The 
war  has  showed  the  importance 
and  value  of  such  a  group.  You 
have  found  your  voice;  now  can 
you  speak  clearly  and  effec¬ 
tively,”  he  concluded. 

Discussing  the  merchant  tleet'i 
problem  of  advertising  institu: 
tionally,  R.  W.  Horton,  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  mari¬ 
time  commissions,  brought  out 
that  the  publicity  must  go  to  all 
sections. 

“We  all  realize  that  the  only 
way  a  strong  fleet  can  exist  pri¬ 
vately,”  he  said,  “is  to  carry 
cargo  and  passengers.  We  have 
to  go  out  and  get  cargoes  and 
passengers.  Before  this  your 
agencies  have  placed  copy  in  the 
most  populated  sections,  namely 
the  New  York  area,  but  cargo 
and  passengers  are  not  concen¬ 
trated  in  any  one  area.  We  have 
to  go  out  and  convince  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  to 
travel,  and  we  are  going  to 
really  have  to  go  out  and  do 
some  cultivating  in  the  middle 
portion  of  the  country.  Re¬ 
cently  in  spite  of  space  limita¬ 
tions  newspapers  have  givea 
widespread  publicity  to  the 
Merchant  Marine.” 

■ 

Fred.  C.  Hudson 
Of  AFL  Dead 

Fred.  C.  Hudson,  52,  director 
of  the  newspaper  engineering 
department  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmens’  and  Assist¬ 
ants’  Union,  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  died  in  Somer¬ 
ville,  Mass.,  (Dct.  17,  of  pneu¬ 
monia. 

He  was  stricken  while  attend¬ 
ing  a  conference  in  Boston. 

The  veteran  supervisor  of 
newspaper  production  served 
his  apprenticeship  and  worked 
as  a  journeyman  pressman  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  became  press  fore¬ 
man  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
served  the  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers  successively  as  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Press-. 

Later  he  was  production  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Hearst  Newspapers 
in  Chicago,  a  post  he  left  four 
years  ago  to  take  charge  of  the 
union  department  which  offers 
consultative  service  to  all  news¬ 
papers. 
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War  Ad  Council 
Asks  Support  of 
New  Campaigns 


Guides  for  the  advertising 
support  of  two  urgent  war  cam¬ 
paigns.  one  the  fight  against  in¬ 
flation  and  the  other  the  drive 
to  recruit  10,000  nurses  for  the 
U.  S.  Army,  were  released  this 
week  by  the  War  Advertising 
Council  with  appeals  to  busi¬ 
ness  for  active  cooperation. 

The  council  also  released  a 
guide,  featuring  appeals  from 
General  Eisenhower,  General 
MacArthur,  and  Admiral  Ni- 
mitz  for  the  1945  American  Red 
Cross  fund  drive  in  March. 

The  anti-inflation  campaign,  a 
continuing  one,  receives  re¬ 
newed  emphasis  in  the  current 
guide  prepared  cooperatively  by 
the  Council,  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Stabilization  and  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  War  Information.  “So 
far,”  the  guide  asserts,  “we’ve 
managed  to  keep  prices  under 
control,  to  hold  the  lid  on.  But 
every  day  the  pressure  under 
the  lid  increases.  Every  day 
there  is  more  money  to  spend — 
while  the  supply  of  goods  re¬ 
mains  limited.” 

Advertising  Has  Helped 

OES  Director  Fred  M.  Vinson 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  “adver¬ 
tising  has  been  of  inestimable 
service  in  informing  the  public 
of  runaway  prices.”  The  guide 
points  out,  however,  that  in  the 
last  war  the  cost  of  living  rose 
40%  after  the  armistice  and 
warns  that  the  threat  today  is 
still  growing.  This  year,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  public  will  have  35 
billion  dollars  more  to  spend 
than  the  value  of  goods  avail¬ 
able. 

That  the  nurses  recruiting 
campaign  is  also  critical  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  that  guide,  prepared 
by  the  Army’s  Recruiting  Pub¬ 
licity  Bureau,  which  states: 
The  attrition  rate  in  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  is  perilously  close 
to  being  equal  to  the  enrollment 
rate — and  casualties  are  mount¬ 
ing!” 

According  to  Major  General 
Norman  T.  Kirk,  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  “to  pro¬ 
vide  adequately  for  our  soldiers 
overseas  and  to  give  them  the 
care  they  deserve  here  at  home, 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  must 
have  4,000  graduate  registered 
nurses  immediately.  Six  thou¬ 
sand  more  graduate  nurses  will 
be  needed  before  June  1,  1945. 
This  figure  is  based  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate  of  casualties.  If  some 
unforeseen  disaster  should  de¬ 
velop  the  need  might  be  even 
greater.” 

Regardless  of  whether  the  war 
is  over  or  partly  over  at  the 
time  of  the  Red  Cross  campaign 
next  March,  the  guide  explains, 
the  need  for  funds  will  continue 
to  be  as  great  as  ever,  for  there 
wili  be  vast  work  to  be  done 
among  returning  veterans  and 
their  families. 

All  guides  include  compre- 
herisive  advertising  suggestions, 
with  sample  layouts,  radio 
scripts  and  background  informa¬ 
tion.  In  the  nurses  guide,  for 


example,  one  series  of  ads  is 
built  around  case  histories  of 
wounded  men  who  reiate  their 
battle  experiences. 

The  stablization  guide  was  un¬ 
derwritten  by  the  Borden  Co., 
and  prepared  oy  Batten,  Barton 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  Stuart 
Peabody,  Borden  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  is  Council  coordinator  on 
finance  campaigns;  Herman  Het¬ 
tinger,  Crowtll  Collier  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  campaign  manager  on 
economic  stabilization,  and 
Douglas  Meldrum,  Council  staff 
manager. 

H.  M.  Warren,  Union  Carbon 
&  Carbide  Co.,  is  Council  co¬ 
ordinator  of  Army  campaigns 
and  Evelyn  Blewett,  Council 
staff  manager. 

Paul  Ellison,  Sylvania  Electric 
Co.,  is  Council  volunteer  cam¬ 
paign  manager  for  Red  Cross  and 
Miss  Blewett  is  staff  manager. 
This  guide  was  prepared  by 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc. 


Canadian  Urges 
More  Tourist  Ads 


Extensive  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  by  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
to  develop  the  tourist  and  travel 
industry  following  the  war  was 
urged  in  a  speech  by  D.  Leo 
Dolan,  of  Ottawa,  Ont.,  before 
the  East  Michigan  Tourist  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  34th  annuai  meet¬ 
ing,  heid  in  Bay  City,  Mich., 
Oct.  10.  Mr.  Dolan  is  head  of 
the  Canadian  Government 
Travel  Bureau. 

“No  matter  how  good  your 
product  is  a  lot  of  people  aren’t 
going  to  know  about  it  unless  it 
is  advertised,”  he  said.  “Main¬ 
tain  the  spirit  of  Michigan  by 
advertising.  Uniess  you  do  so, 
you  will  fall  into  the  situation 
of  a  lot  of  businesses  diuring 
world  War  I,  which  didn’t  ad¬ 
vertise  during  the  period  of  ex¬ 
tensive  war  orders,  and  were 
forgotten  by  the  public  when 
peace  standards  were  restored.” 

The  association  eiected  Earl  J. 
Chapman,  business  manager  of 
the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  presi¬ 
dent.  Resolutions  were  adopt¬ 
ed  urging  development  of  better 
tourist  facilities  and  an  increase 
in  the  state  appropriation  for 
promotion  from  $120,000  to 
$250,000. 


lo’tva  Poll  Studies 
Jobs  and  Bond  Sales 

The  machinery  of  its  Iowa  Poll 
was  used  during  the  summer 
months  by  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune  to  gather  infor¬ 
mation  for  two  wartime  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  state,  the  Post¬ 
war  Rehabilitation  Commission 
and  the  War  Bond  Sales  Organi¬ 
zation. 

For  the  post-war  planning 
group,  it  checked  lowans  on  the 
ability  of  their  communities  to 
furnish  employment  after  the 
war,  and  who — Federal,  state  or 
local  government — should  take 
up  any  slack  around  private  in¬ 
dustry’s  efforts.  The  informa¬ 
tion  given  was  broken  down  for 
the  commission  as  to  localities. 

For  the  War  Bond  organiza¬ 
tion  the  Poll  undertook  to  learn 
why  bonds  were  not  bought  by 
those  who  did  not  subscribe. 
Findings  were  given  to  the  state 
director,  Vern  Clark,  and  carried 
by  him  to  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ferences,  planning  the  Sixth 
War  Loan.  ’The  information  was 
confidential  to  him. 

The  surveys  for  both  organi¬ 
zations  were  made  by  the  regu¬ 
lar  interviewers  of  the  Iowa 
Poll,  under  the  direction  of 
Henry  Kroeger,  Poll  manager, 
according  to  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr. 
Register  and  Tribune  president. 


McLean  to  Address 
Circulation  Managers 


75th  Anniversary 
Of  La  Prensa  Hailed 

Hailed  as  a  national  institu¬ 
tion,  the  big  morning  newspaper 
in  Buenos  Aires,  La  Prensa, 
celebrated  its  diamond  jubilee 
Oct.  18  amid  tributes  from  its 
colleagues  and  from  commit¬ 
tees  which  have  been  prepar¬ 
ing  commemorative  programs 
for  more  than  a  year,  the  United 
Press  reports. 

Messages  of  congratulation 
were  received  from  officials, 
newspapers,  and  universities  of 
the  other  Latin-American  Re¬ 
publics,  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  from  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  liberated  France,  Italy, 
and  Belgium. 

Former  foreign  minister  Jose 
Maria  Cantilo,  in  a  public  ad¬ 
dress,  praised  La  Prensa  for  its 
defense  of  freedom,  and  eulogy 
was  made  also  by  its  traditional 
rival  for  South  American  lead¬ 
ership,  La  Nacion. 


PHmADELPHiA,  Oct.  17 — Robert 
McLean,  publisher  and  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
whose  paper  recently  applied 
to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  permission  to 
take  over  radio  station  WPEN 
in  this  city,  at  the  same  time 
applying  for  FM  and  television 
rights,  is  to  speak  on  “Radio 
and  the  Newspaper”  at  the  fall 
convention  of  the  Interstate  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association, 
to  be  held  here  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  Oct.  23  and  24. 

Members  of  the  organization 
are  newspaper  circulators  from 
the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey.  Delaware,  West  Virginia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
George  T.  Bertsch  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  papers,  is  president. 
This  will  be  the  28th  fall  meet¬ 
ing  since  the  organization  of 
Interstate  in  1916.  Mr.  McLean 
is  to  speak  at  the  Monday 
luncheon. 

At  other  sessions  a  report  on 
the  saies  of  War  Savings  Stamps 
by  newspaper  boys  on  Nationai 
Newspaper  Boy  Day  will  be 
made  by  Harry  Cullis,  chief  of 
the  Newspaper  Boys’  Section, 
War  Finance  Division,  U.  S. 
Treasury,  and  James  Jae,  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
president  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Newsprint  Damaged 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  17 — Fire 
which  swept  a  truck  terminal 
and  warehouse  last  week  caused 
more  than  editorial  department 
concern  to  the  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News.  Stored  in  the 
building  and  damaged  by  water 
were  51  rolls  of  newsprint 
owned  by  the  newspaper. 
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The  War 

was  also  our 

Excuse... 

Blame  it  on  the  war?  Sure 
we  could  have  cut  corners; 
dropped  features;  cut  our 
news  content  and  we  could 
have  gotten  away  with  it  as 
well  as  some  others  .  .  .  but 
ice  didn't! 

The  war  was  our  excuse  to 
drop  some  few  worn  out 
fetishes  ...  it  was  our  excuse 
to  replace  some  old  ideas  .  .  . 
and  it  was  a  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  to  put  into  effect 
a  lot  of  progressive  ideas.  An 
excuse  to  add  some  new  fea¬ 
tures  too!  We  could  have 
blamed  the  war  and  ration¬ 
ing  for  printing  less  news  and 
squeezed  in  a  few  more  col- 
unms  of  paid  ads  .  .  .  but  any 
Times-Picayune  or  New 
Orleans  States  reader  will  tell 
you  that  his  newspaper  is  one 
of  the  few  products  that’s 
actually  increased  in  value 
since  the  war! 

We  think  our  advertisers, 
even  though  they  cannot  al¬ 
ways  get  as  much  space  as 
they  want  or  they  may  have 
to  wait  a  day  or  two  for 
available  space,  will  find  that 
this  policy  of  serving  the 
reader  first,  will  pay  them 
long-term  profits  in  reader 
confidence  and  customer  ac¬ 
ceptance  ! 

Wfft 

Himts  -  ^ttapune 

and 

New  Orleans  States 


Representatives 

JANN  &  KELLEY,  INC. 


Publishing  Men 
Pay  Tribute  to 
Donald  Nelson 

Tribute  was  paid  this  week  to 
Donald  M.  Nelson,  former  chalr- 
of  the  War  Production 
Soard,  at  a  dinner  held  in  his 
honor  in  Washington.  Written 
by  Arthur  R.  Treanor,  Booth 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  until  August  a 
director,  the  document  was 
jifixl  by  every  member  of 
erery  WPB  advisory  committee 
connected  with  the  publishing 
industry. 

b  addition  to  the  signatures 
of  the  four  men.  William  G. 
Chandler,  Scrlpps-Howard  News¬ 
papers;  Harry  M.  Bitner,  Pitts* 
burgh  Sun  -  Telegraph;  Mr. 
Treanor  and  J.  Hale  Steitunan, 
Lucaster  ( Pa. )  Newspapers, 
who  have  been  directors  of  the 
Prbting  and  Publishing  Division 
of  the  WPB,  the  tribute  carried 
the  names  of  50  committee  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  text  follows: 

“Those  of  us  of  the  newspaper, 
mafazine  and  book  publishing 
industries,  who  have  been  priv- 
llefed  in  association  with  the 
War  Production  Board  and  its 
Chairman,  Mr.  Nelson,  during 
these  years  of  tragic  concern  and 
vital  Interest  to  the  future  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  world,  wish  to  in¬ 
scribe  this  brief  appraisal  and 
tribute  to  the  ability,  leadership 
and  faithfulness  of  Mr.  Nelson’s 
contribution  to  this  country’s 
Close  during  the  darkened  days 
and  troublous  months  of  the  war 
period. 

"At  all  times  he  evidenced 
rare  understanding  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  problems  connected  with 
production  of  the  printed  word. 
lUs  essential  underlying  quality 
wu  firmly  supported  by  unfail- 
inj  btegrity  in  all  circumstances 
and  in  spite  of  all  pressures;  a 
courage  rooted  in  an  unyielding 
conscience,  a  tenacity  that  re¬ 
jected  all  favoritism,  and  a  fair¬ 
ness  to  all  as  equal  and  just  as 
humanity  can  attain. 

"These  characteristics  have 
fiom  the  outset  impelled  and 
held  our  admiration  and  were 
indeed  largely  responsible  for 
the  extraordinary  success  which 
crowned  his  service  to  his  coun- 
^  and  its  allies  as  Chairman  of 
*he  War  Production  Board. 

“In  grateful  recognition  of  this 
s^ce  and  in  sincere  apprecia- 
hpo  this  tribute  is  signed  by 
those  editors,  msmagers  and  pub^ 
who  cooperated  with  Mr. 

,  Nelson  in  the  Ftinting  and  Pub- 
iuhing  Division  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board.” 

■ 

W.  A.  Gracey  Dies 

■  CbNEVA,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16— Wll- 
^  A.  Gracey,  TO,  president  of 
»e  Geneva  Printing  Co.  and  edl- 
w  of  the  Geneva  Timet  tor  the 
_  w  46  years,  died  here  today 
•oer  an  illness  of  several  years. 

.  “  1889  Mr.  Gracey  became  a 
Importer  with  the  Rochester 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Nine 
later,  he  became  associated 
*>th  late  Herbert  J.  Fowler, 
nwner  of  the  Geneva  Times,  and 
*u  named  Times  editor. 
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For  BETTER  negatives .  .  •  shoot  with 


GE  MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 

GENERAL  ^ELECTRIC 

Hear  the  General  Electric  radio  programs:  "The  G-E  All-Girl  Orchestra",  Sanday 
10  p.  m.  EWT,  SBC;  "The  World  Today”  news,  every  weekday  6:43 p-  m.  EWT,  CBS. 

KEEP  BUYING  WAR  BONGS  AND  kffP  THE  WAR  BONDS  YOU  BUY 
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SEPTEMBER  LINAGE  DOWN  11.2%  NINE  MONTHS'  LOSS  IS  2.4% 


AT  THE  END  of  the  third  quarter  of  1944 

newspaper  advertising  linage  in  52  cities, 
as  checked  by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  regis¬ 
tered  a  loss  for  the  year  to  date  of  2.4% 
while  September's  linage  loss  as  compared 
with  the  same  month  last  year  was  11.2%, 
the  largest  since  the  decline  started  in 
April. 

In  addition,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
months  no  one  of  the  seven  linage  classi¬ 
fications  showed  a  gain  and  general,  which 
even  as  other  types  dropped  off,  continued 
to  gain,  in  September  lost  16.5%,  a  minus 
figure  surpassed  only  by  financial  which 
lost  19.3%. 

While  the  percentage  picture  is  black, 
however,  actual  linage  figures  tell  a  more 
cheerful  story.  Total  September  linage  of 
112.591,874,  though  substantially  lower  than 
the  126,785,037  attained  in  1943,  is  larger 
than  for  any  year  between  and  including 
1938  and  1942. 


Consequently  on  the  EIditor  &  Publisher 
Index,  an  average  of  linage  for  the  same 
month  for  five  years,  September,  1944,  lin¬ 
age  remains  considerably  above  the  aver¬ 
age. 

Losses  sustained  in  classifications  other 
than  those  mentioned  above  were;  classi¬ 
fied,  15.9%;  automotive,  12.9%;  department 
stores,  10.5%;  total  display,  9.7%  and  retail, 
including  department  stores,  6.9%. 

Largest  loser  for  the  year  to  date  was 
classified  advertising  which  dropped  7.9% 
over  the  nine-month  period.  Three  classi¬ 
fications,  by  virtue  of  healthy  gains  early  in 
the  year,  have  maintained  small  gains  for 
the  year  to  date.  They  are  general  with  a 
plus  of  2.8%;  automotive,  2.3%,  and  finan¬ 
cial.  0.6%. 

Other  third  quarter  losses  recorded  are: 
total  display,  0.6%;  department  stores. 
6.1%,  and  retail,  including  the  department 
stores,  1.9%, 


NEWSPAPER  UNAGE— 52  CITIES 

(ComplM  by  KDITOR  ti  PUBLISHER  ttm 
MpiMh  K4H*<>riiM  Mett«umnent€> 


1944 

Linage 

Total  Advertiaing 

1943 

Linage 

%<>{£(* 
1943  Ink, 

September  . 

112.591,874 

126,785,037 

88.8 

lOIl 

August  . . . 

105,892,404 

113.214,862 

93.5 

lOU 

Display  Only 

September  » 

86,582,518 

95,862,083 

90.3 

101.1 

August  . . . 

80.009,391 

81,826,98,t 

97.8 

I04J 

CUtisified 

September  . 

26,009,356 

30,922,954 

84.1 

1M.1 

August  . . . 

25.883,013 

31.387,879 

82.5 

108.1 

Retail 

September  . 

63,150,872 

67,858,072 

93.1 

MJ 

August  ...  58,120,420 

Dep.irtincnt  Store 

60,178,458 

96.6 

104.1 

September  . 

26.046.741 

29,109,261 

89.5 

92.4 

August  . . . 

23,554,142 

26,087,638 

90.3 

lOU 

General 

September  . 

19,870,039 

23.800,291 

83.5 

ii;a 

August  . . . 

17,881.014 

17,f32.747 

100.8 

1311 

Automotive 

September  . 

2,283,361 

2,620,400 

87.1 

70.1 

August  . . . 

2,785,944 

2,664,260 

104.6 

910 

Financial 

.September  . 

1.278.246 

1,583,320 

80.7 

93J 

August  . . . 

1,222.013 

1.251,518 

97.6 

99.1 

Detailed  flruren.  not  jet  available  from  Media  Ret'ords.  will  appear  next  week 
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PVT.  l/c  JOHN  H.  WILDER.  23, 

a  director  of  the  Lebanon 
(Pa.)  News  Publishing  Co.,  died 
July  26  of  wounds  suffered  while 
fluting  with  the  Ninth  Infantry 
Division  at  St.  Lo,  France,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  War  Department 
telegram  received  by  his  father, 
Henry  L.  Wilder,  president  of 
the  company  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News. 

ScT.  Floyd  Cravath,  23,  for¬ 
mer  artist  in  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  died  in  Holland  Sept.  19 
in  action  with  the  82nd  Air¬ 
borne  Division. 

Paul  Fung,  47,  King  Features 
Syndicate  cartoonist  of  Chinese 
descent  who  started  his  career 
as  a  sports  cartoonist  for  the 
Seattle  Post  -  Intelligencer,  died 
Oct.  16. 

Wuxiam  C.  Trownsell,  for  45 
years  mechanical  superintendent 
for  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
died  Oct.  13. 

Albert  Seif,  82,  dean  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph 
advertising  staff,  died  of  a  heart 
ailment  recently. 

Lt.  Francis  Earle  Lutz,  son 
of  Maj.  Earle  Lutz,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times- Dispatch,  was  killed  in 
action  in  the  European  area 
Sept.  21,  according  to  word  re¬ 
ceived  by  Maj.  Lutz,  himself  a 
patient  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
General  Hospital,  Staunton,  re¬ 
covering  from  wounds  received 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

Ernest  S.  Cheatham,  74,  since 
1917  advertising  manager  of  the 
Portsmouth  bureau  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va. )  Virginian-Pilot,  died 
of  a  heart  attack  at  his  home  in 
Portsmouth  Oct.  9. 

AAF  Flight  Officer  Hollis 
Archibald,  31,  a  district  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Press  -  Scimitar,  was 
killed  in  a  plane  crash,  Oct.  8, 
while  en  route  overseas.  He  has 
been  at  Fairfax  Field.  Kansas 
Gfty,  Kan. 


T  Sgt.  Ward  W.  Clark,  23, 
former  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier- 
News  composing  room  employe 
and  the  son  of  Alex  Clark,  Cou¬ 
rier-News  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  was  killed  in  a  plane 
crash  in  China  Oct.  1. 

Raymond  B.  Cox,  31,  acting 
promotion  director  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  Journal  and  Trib¬ 
une,  died  Oct.  15  following  a 
two-week  illness. 

Roscoe  Conklin  Mitchell,  55, 
veteran  Negro  newspaperman, 
died  Oct.  16,  of  a  heart  ailment. 
A  correspondent  for  a  number 
of  Negro  newspapers  in  Virginia 
and  elsewhere,  he  also  edited  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  Negro 
section  and  the  radio  station 
WRTD  program,  “Colored  Rich¬ 
mond  on  the  Air,”  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  was  co-owner  of 
the  Richmond  Planet  until  it 
consolidated  with  the  Afro- 
American  in  1932. 

Ernest  Vinton  Alley,  64,  a 
partner  in  the  advertising  firm 
of  Alley  and  Richards  Co.,  New 
York  and  Boston,  died  at  his 
home.  West  Newton,  Mass.,  Oct. 
15.  Mr.  Alley  was  prominent  in 
the  work  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
having  served  as  chairman  of  the 
New  England  Council  and  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  board. 
Before  entering  the  advertising 
field,  in  1921  he  was  with  the  old 
New  Bedford  Standard  and  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Co. 

Sam  J.  Duval,  48,  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Schen¬ 
ectady  (N.  Y. )  Union-Star, 
where  he  had  been  employed 
19  years,  died  Oct.  11. 

S/Sgt.  John  Y.  Nichql,  27, 
former  press  room  and  credit 
department  employe  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y. )  Union-Star, 
died  suddenly  at  Camp  Gruber, 
Okla. 

William  J.  Kuecker,  74,  ad¬ 
vertising  executive,  died  at  Oak 
Park,  Ill.,  Oct.  16.  He  was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Popular 
Mechanics  Magazine  from  1908 
until  his  retirement  in  1939.  A 
native  of  Milwaukee,  He  rose  to 
the  position  of  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


War  Writers  Are 
On  the  Move  Again 

continued  from  page  11 

James  Sloan,  Chicago  Tribune 
cable  desk,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Tribune’s  London  office 
where  he  will  have  charge  of 
copy  editing  and  rewrite.  David 
Darrah,  head  of  the  Tribune’s 
Paris  bureau  until  he  was  in¬ 
terned  in  Germany,  will  soon  re¬ 
open  the  Tribune’s  office  at  1 
Rue  Sribe  in  Paris. 

Tom  Morrow,  Tribune  report¬ 
er,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
staff  of  war  correspondents.  He 
is  covering  action  in  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific.  Clay  Gowran,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  China-Burma-India 
sector,  is  now  in  Italy  for  the 
’Tribune. 

Paul  Cranston,  feature  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  is 
being  detached  temporarily  from 
his  desk  job  and  assigned  to  the 
Pacific  theater.  He  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  headquarters  of 
Gen.  MacArthur  and  file  daily 
for  the  Bulletin  on  the  important 
developments  as  American  forces 
move  closer  to  their  Japanese 
objectives. 

Willard  Hatch,  photographer 
with  the  NEA-Acme’s  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau,  has  left  for  the 
Southwest  Pacific,  where  he  will 
relieve  Frank  Prist,  who  has 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
to  the  mainland. 

Olen  Clements,  AP  war  corre¬ 
spondent  who  has  seen  action  in 
the  Pacific  war  zone,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Aleutians,  to  re¬ 
lieve  Norman  Bell,  who  has 
been  granted  a  vacation. 

Russell  Annabel,  U.P.  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Aleutians  and 
veteran  Alaska  resident,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Aleutian  chain  af¬ 
ter  a  flying  trip  “outside”  where 
he  was  the  guest  of  Frank  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  U.P.  commercial 
chief,  at  San  Francisco.  His  re¬ 
liefer,  Lloyd  Tupling.  former 
night  editor  of  the  U.P.  bureau 
at  Seattle,  flew  “outside”  to  start 
on  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  Pacific 
theater. 

C.  R.  Cunningham,  of  U.P.. 
first  war  correspondent  to  cross 
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the  Atlantic  with  an  Americu 
expeditionary  force  in  this  wk, 
has  sailed  from  New  York  on 
the  way  to  another  important 
frontline  assignment,  his  newt 
service  announced  this  week. 

George  (“First  Wave”)  Jones, 
of  U.P.,  is  back  in  the  thick  of 
the  fighting  in  the  Pacific,  rr 
porting  from  the  flagship  of  the 
carrier  force  the  American  it- 
tack  on  Formosa. 

While  fighting  was  still  goini 
on,  three  U.P.  correspondanti 
this  week  entered  Greece  to  rr 
sume  news  coverage  there.  tW 
were  Reynolds  Packard,  ui. 
manager  for  Italy,  in  charge  of 
the  group;  Robert  VermiUioa, 
veteran  of  Anzio,  the  Filth 
Army’s  push  northward  and  the 
U,  S.  Seventh  Army’s  march  to 
the  Belfort  Gap  in  France;  and 
Sam  Souki,  of  the  U.  P.  Caiio 
staff,  who  for  the  last  five  yean 
has  covered.  Lebanon,  Syria. 
Palestine  and  Egypt. 

When  Louis  P.  Lochner  took 
leave  of  Hollywood  to  return  to 
Germany,  and  ultimately  to  Bo¬ 
lin,  for  Associated  Press  and 
NBC,  he  was  tendered  a  fare¬ 
well  luncheon  by  Sidney  N. 
Strotz,  vice-president  of  NBC 

Sherman  Montrose,  NEA-Acme 
photographer,  attached  to  the 
Fourth  American  Army  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  is  serving  as  pool  coordinr 
tor  and  is  slated  to  go  to  Paris, 
according  to  word  received  it 
the  San  Francisco  bureau.  Stan¬ 
ley  Troutman,  NEA  cameranua 
covering  in  the  Pacific  war  zone 
reports  he  found  the  goial 
tougher  on  Peleliu  Island  tlw 
on  Guam  and  Saipan.  “I  va* 
shot  at  more,”  he  said. 

Don  Caswell,  U.P.  corresponl- 
ent  on  leave  to  the  mainland  fol¬ 
lowing  more  than  two  years  to 
the  Pacific  war  theater,  has  beo 
attached  to  the  U.P.’s  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau  pending  a  new  Pi" 
cific  asignment. 

George  L.  Peterson,  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star  Journal  and  Tribuw 
editorial  page  war  correspow 
ent,  has  returned  to  Minneapolis 
from  Alaska  and  the  Aleuti^ 
’This  was  Peterson’s  second  trff 
through  that  area  in  the  last  W 
months. 
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G.L  Appeal 
Or  Eye- Appeal? 
Ad  Ideas  Clash 

GJ.  Joe  has  learned  about  life 
Insurance  from  advertisements 
(fhich  do  not  “display  the  func¬ 
tional  contours  and  appendages 
ot  b  young  woman”  to  trick  him 
into  reading  them,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  apparently  needs  a 
dose  of  eye-appeal  to  be  jarred 
out  of  fixed  ideas  about  insur¬ 
ance. 

Speakers  at  the  annual  meet- 
jn|  of  the  Life  Insurance  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Association  this  week 
in  New  York  City  presented 
that  problem  for  copywriters 
and  one  approach  to  a  solution 
was  made  by  Corinne  V.  Loomis, 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Ernie  Pyle  be  re¬ 
tained  to  write  insurance  ad¬ 
vertising. 

"I  believe,”  she  said,  "he 
would  do  it  so  everyone  would 
read  it.” 

Uiss  Loomis  reported  the 
"painful  similarity”  of  answers 
ia  a  survey  she  made  of  reader 
interest  in  insurance  advertis- 
ln|  —  such  answers  as  “not 
enough  eye-appeal”  and  “it 
doesn’t  tell  an  arresting  enough 
rtory." 

She  told,  too.  of  a  woman  who 
reacted  with  fear  to  Prudential’s 
oft-printed  ad  featuring  the  slo- 
gu,  “Strong  as  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar,”  because  she  was 
afraid  Gibraltar  might  fall. 

“I  judge  Prudential  had  the 
same  idea,”  said  Miss  Loomis, 
because  about  the  time  of  the 
befinning  of  the  war,  the  Pru- 
dentiai  changed  its  advertising 
radically.” 

D.  W.  Tibbott,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  New  England  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
reported  a  survey  among  serv¬ 
icemen  disclosed  tremendous  in¬ 
terest  in  the  general  run  of 
ads  setting  forth  pure  and  simple 
“information”  about  the  Na¬ 
tional  Service  Life  Insurance. 
Ha  asserted  the  men  appreciated 
not  having  been  “tricked  into 
reading  about  theoretical  merits 
of  some  junk”  by  glamor  gals. 

Much  of  this  advertising  was 
a  free  service  to  the  government 
by  conunercial  organizations — 
newspapers  and  advertising 
agencies  included  —  after  the 
War  Department  discovered  in 
the  spring  of  1943  that  700,000 
soldiers  had  none  of  the  low- 
cost  insurance. 

Private  industry  came  “gen¬ 
erously  to  our  aid,”  commented 
Lt-Col.  Louis  J.  Grayson,  officer 
in  charge  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Section  in  the  Adjutant  Gen¬ 
eral’s  Office.  Millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  advertising  was 
thrown  into  the  “high-pressure” 
sales  effort  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  scorned  earlier. 

In  a  120-day  period.  Col. 
Grayson  reported,  more  than 
2.000.000  applications  were  sub¬ 
mitted.  Not  only  military  per¬ 
sonnel,  but  their  families  and 
the  general  public  have  been 
made  insurance-conscious  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  program,  he 
said. 

Advertising  to  get  farmers  in¬ 
terested  in  life  insurance,  the 


juvenile  market  possibilities  and 
deveiopment  of  -  insurance  news 
in  the  press  were  aiso  covered 
by  convention  speakers.  The 
cooperative  advertising  p  r  o  - 
gram  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Companies  of  America,  it  was 
revealed,  is  being  prepared  in 
a  new  format,  giving  sharper 
point  to  the  anti-inflation  theme. 
■ 

NRDGA  Analyzes 
Ad  Costs  and  Sales 

First  monthly  returns  on  a 
continuing  analysis  of  newspaper 
advertising  percentage  costs  to 
sales  being  conducted  by  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  have  been  tabulated 
and  indicate  a  general  average 
of  2.25%  newspaper  cost  to 
sales.  Typical  figures  range  from 
a  low  of  1.20%  to  a  high  of 
4.50%. 

Confidential  reports  showing 
high,  low  and  average  percent¬ 
ages  for  the  65  departments 
listed  are  prepared  from  the 
forms,  which  must  be  returned 
by  the  stores  not  later  than  the 
15th  of  the  following  month, 
and  distributed  to  those  stores 
contributing  to  the  compilation. 

According  to  Lewellyn  Har¬ 
ries,  NRDGA’s  sales  promotion 
manager,  the  second  month’s  re¬ 
turns  now  coming  in  show  that 
more  stores  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  service  and  thereby  justi¬ 
fying  the  organization’s  hope 
that  ultimately  most  of  its  6,000 
member  stores  will  participate. 

Mr.  Harries  explained  that  this 
analytical  report  is  of  consider¬ 
able  value  to  all  stores  partici¬ 
pating — not  only  In  determining 
publicity  expense  by  department 
and  by  the  store  as  a  whole,  but 
as  an  effective  guide  in  predicat¬ 
ing  future  publicity  expense 
policies. 

Stores  representing  all  types, 
large,  small,  promotional  and 
otherwise,  are  already  contribut¬ 
ing  to  and  receiving  the  report, 
which  gives,  in  addition  to  item¬ 
ized  newspaper  figures,  an  over¬ 
all  percentage  picture  of  adver¬ 
tising  payroll,  advertising  pro¬ 
duction,  radio  and  display. 

■ 

Bureau  Reprints  Study 
To  Meet  Big  Demand- 

Demand  on  the  part  of  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agency  executives  for 
copies  of  “Plant-city  Advertis¬ 
ing:  Why  Industry  Needs  It  .  .  . 
How  You  Can  Use  It,”  the  76- 
page  study  of  public  reiations 
advertising  issued  late  in  August 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  has  required  the 
printing  of  a  second  edition,  the 
Bureau  announced  this  week. 

Requests  for  copies  of  the  book 
piled  up  so  fast  after  its  original 
issuance  that  the  original  print 
order  was  exhausted  in  less  than 
three  weeks,  the  Bureau  said. 

Meanwhile,  reports  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  indicate  that  the  book  has 
already  been  put  to  extensive 
use  by  advertisers,  agencies  and 
public  relations  executives 
throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
ada.  and  several  new  public  re¬ 
lations  campaigns  have  already 
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Advertising  to  get  farmers  in-  been  inaugurated  by  manufac- 
terested  in  life  insurance,  the  turers  in  newspapers  as  a  result. ' 
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NEW 
presentation 
of  humorous 
events  in  our 
everyday  life 

enterprising 
newspapers 
are  already 
signed  to  start. 

AHaata  Coattifuflon 
Chicago  Sun 
Cfevefencf  Press 
Peoria  Journal  Transcript 
Phlladalphia  Record 
Newark  Star  Ledger 

FIRST  RELEASE 
NOVEMBER  20th 

SIX  TIMES  WEEKLY 

WIRE  OR  WRITE  FOR 
PROOFS  AND  TERMS  TODAY 


IRE  ClICAGaSUN 

HARRY  BAKER.  Mina««r 
400  WEST  MADISON  •  CHICAGO  6.  ILL. 


YOU  CAN'T  DRIVE 
DOWN  HERE!  THIS  IS 
A  ONE-WAV  STREET! 


BUT  OFF/CEfi-IM  ONLY 
GOING  OA/£  H/Ayf  J 

OH  VEH?  WELL  ITS  THE  1 
WRONO  WAY!  THIS  I 
IS  EAST  60UND  ONLY!  I 


OH  MY  G05N!  MARGE 
UilES  WEST  AH' HERE 
IVE  BEEN  eoiN'EAST 

■  YOU'RE  HEADED  WEST 


/  D/ST/MCTLV HEARD 
you  SAY  TH/S  /S  AN 
BAST  SOUND  STREET! 


■  VEH!  THE  STREET  IS 

■  EAST  BOUND,  UDV- 

■  BUT  VOy  AiNTf! 

M  yOuYE  GOT  ME  SO 
m  CONFUSED^  /  DON'T 
I]  HNOIV  IVH/CH  WAY^ 
i  1  I'/Y  DR/WNG/f 


}  WELLJ  DO 
/  LADY!! 

‘  ..  /  YOU'RE 

A  ^  DRIVIN6- 

A  ^  me  NUTS!! 


//T.  ^  J 


Toft  to  Speak 

U.  S.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft 
will  be  the  guest  speaker  Oct. 
25,  during  the  two-day  fall  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Ohio  Circulation 
Managers  Association  at  the 
Neil  House  in  Columbus.  Har¬ 
old  Paulson,  Youngstown  Vindi¬ 
cator,  is  president  of  the  state 
group  and  Fred  Weber,  Athens 
Messenger,  is  program  chairman. 
The  two-day  meeting  will  fea¬ 
ture  discussions  of  present  and 
post-war  problems  and  will  be 
concluded  with  the  annual  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers. 

Classified 

Advertisements 

SITUATION  WANTED 

(CmIi  wMi  Order) 

I  time— .50  per  line 
4  dines  .40  per  line  per  InserHee 

MELT  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  time— .90  per  line 
2  HmeS'  .10  per  line  per  InserHee 
4  Hmes  .70  per  line  per  insertion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

Te  celeelate  cost  of  any  dassHled  ad- 
verNsomant,  count  fivo  averaqa  words 
to  Hie  line.  Minimum  space  accepted 
fer  publlcaHon  it  three  lines.  Adver¬ 
tisers  who  key  their  ads.  Bee  No.  SI- 
TOR  k  FUBUSHER  tbouM  eoesider 
this  at  four  words. 

FERSONNEL  SERVICE 

At  an  added  service  to  advertisers  run¬ 
ning  a  four  Hme  "SituaHons  Wanted" 
noHce,  their  reeord  Is  pieced  in  the 
Riot  of  the  SITOR  i  FUBUSHER 
Fersonnel  Service.  This  complete  reg- 
IstraHon  assures  adverHsers'  ouallRea- 
Hoiit  being  kept  before  employers  In 
the  newspaper,  magadne.  puUlcIty, 
advertlsiM,  pubRshing,  and  anled  pro¬ 
fessions.  Taeie  is  no  roe  for  Fersonnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer 
er  employe.  RegIstreHon  card  wlR 
be  sent  four-time  edvertisers  upon 
receipt  of  copy  and  payment. 

1704  Tlmea  Tower,  B*way  at  tlB4  M. 

Haw  Tofk  IB,  H.  T. 


Bulness  Oppert—IN— 

WILL  BBTiTi  interest  in  a  Florida 
weekly  to  man  who  can  edit  paper  and 
sell  ^vertlsinf.  Write  Box  1819, 
Editor  ik  ^bllsher. 


Newspaper  Brefcors 

OAFABLB  HANDLINO,  bnrinr  sell- 
ing,  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  8.  Ne  leases  or  trades. 
Lon  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 


OOHFIDEHTIAL  SBBVIOBS 
Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
TRB  CAMPBELL  OOMPAHT 
Park  Central  Bnildlng,  Los  Angeles 


W.  MCLOVEB  OOn  VBNTUBA,  OAL. 
OOHPIDBNTIAL  data  on  desirable 
newspaper  properties.  Inquire. 


MAT  BB0THBB8,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Eatablished  191S.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publleity. 
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Machonlcol  iquIpmuBt  For  Bale 

USED  5  OOLCMN  Hammond  Stereo¬ 
type  ootflt  including  mat  maker.  Elec¬ 
tric  dryer.  Electrie  scorcher.  Humidor 
and  caster.  Machine  is  in  first  class 
condition  and  little  nsed.  Pries 
8400.00.  Jay  Salter,  684  South  Oood- 
man  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. _ 


Mechawloai  Iqaipaieaf  Waatod 


FULL-PAOB  MOLDnrO  MAOHIHB, 
any  make.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 
Norman  Adair,  Transcript,  Orange, 
N.  J. 


INTERESTED  IN  BUTIHO  BHOBAV- 
INO  PLANT.  Give  full  details.  Ad- 
dress  Box  1890,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  needs  standard  make 
heavy  duty  mat  roller.  Must  be  in 
good  condition, 
iand,  N.  J. 


Times-Jonmal,  Vine- 


WANTED 

Ooss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  ISH  inch  printing  diameter — 
21H  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Oive  fnll  details  and  prices.  Box 
1042.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED — Melting  pot  with  spont  to 
pour  long  pigs  for  Margaeh  chain 
feeders.  Petersburg  Newspaper  Oorp., 
Petersburg,  Virginia. 


WANTED  Tntertjrpe  CSM  Machine,  80 
or  42-em,  with  or  without  centering 
device.  Poor  Richard  Prtg.  Co.,  1214 
Tasker  St..  Phils.  48,  Pa. _ 


Nawspapar  Halp  Waatad 


EDITORIAL  BUSINESS  OFFIOE- 
OIROULATTON 

ALL  MECHANICAL  CRAFTS 


Permanent  positions  in  ail  lines  of 
newspaper  work  are  Immediately  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Washington  state  daily 
newspaper  field.  If  interested  in  em¬ 
ployment  forward  your  spplieation  at 
once— stating  name,  age,  previous 
training  and  experience,  references — 
acceptable  initial  salary — date  avail¬ 
able  for  work.  Placement  service  rend¬ 
ered  absolutely  free.  Write: 

ALLIED  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
OF  WASHINOTON 
201  Rockway-Leland  Building 
Olympia.  Washington 
Authorised  Referral  Required 


NuwsB«p«rt  Woatud 


SMALL  PAYING  Daily  or  Weekly, 
Eastern  Ststes.  Buy  control  or  all. 
Individual.  Box  1401,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANT  country  weekly  netting  mini¬ 
mum  ten  thousand  yearly.  All  cash,  I 
am  no  broker.  Box  1880,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NAwtaMMn 

EXCEroM^ 


For  Solo 


AN  EZCEramTAZr WEEKLY  news¬ 
paper  and  printing  business  in  Now 
Jersey,  not  far  from  New  York,  now 
grossing  better  than  $20,000  annually 
and  producing  an  excellent  net,  with 
abundant  room  for  increase,  can  be 
purchased  by  a  quick  buyer  for  the 
low  price  of  $15,000,  about  one-half 
cash.  Folly  eqnipjMd,  Intertype,  news¬ 
paper  press,  three  Job  presses,  caster, 
power  cutter,  foundry  type,  puncher, 
stapler,  etc.  Steady  business;  good 
paid  circulation.  No  war  boom  town. 
Buyer  must  act  quickly  and  have  ne¬ 
cessary  cash.  Box  1878,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HAlf-INTEREST  in  profitable  New 
England  weekly  for  sale  to  capable 
man  who  will  be  active  manager  at 
good  salary.  $9,000  will  handle.  State 
quallfleattens.  Box  1898,  Editor  A 
Pnbllsher. 


THE  LOTBLAND,  COLORADO,  Daily 
Reporter-Herald  was  sold  by  ns  Oct.  1, 
it  being  our  thirty-eighth  daily  news¬ 
paper  sale.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Bryant 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Now»ap9r  Press 

UfiMort  _ 


GOSS  CNITUBE  FOLDER  with  Cross 
Associating  equipment.  This  folder  is 
practically  new  and  is  available  at 
once.  Safran  Printing  Co.,  0548  Syl¬ 
vester  Ave.,  Detroit  7,  Mich. 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants, 
repairs,  maintenance.  Service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  St.  New  York. 


Help  Waatad 
Advorlisnf 


WANTED  TO  BUY  — Pollard  Ailing 
Addresser  for  printing  names  on  mail¬ 
ing  paper.  Give  model,  age,  condition 
and  price.  Box  1892,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE  UNDER  40  and  can 
qualify  as  to  sales  ability,  character, 
initiative  and  resonrcefulness  for  Clas¬ 
sified  Manager,  there  is  an  unnsnal 
opportunity  for  the  present  and  the 
future  awaiting  yon  on  this  nswspa- 
per.  Write  complete  details  concern¬ 
ing  your  experience,  references,  sal¬ 
ary  expected,  etc.,  to  The  Clarion- 
Ledger,  Jackson,  Miss. 


NEW  JERSEY  DAILY,  ABO,  has  op¬ 
portunity  for  experienced  display  soli¬ 
citor,  one  who  can  assume  responsibi¬ 
lities  of  department  leadership.  For 
a  plugging,  “go-getter**  type  man  we 
will  pay  well  and  advance  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager  when  ability  is  proven. 
Tell  ns  about  yoursslf.  Box  1809, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  DISPLAY  advertising 
salesman,  aggressive,  food  layout, 
copy  man.  Permanent.  Good  starting 
salary.  Tell  all  first  letter.  Temple 
Daily  Telegram,  Temple,  Texas. 


WANTED.  Advertising  man  for  savsn 
thousand  circulation  growing  north¬ 
ern  New  England  evening  daily.  Box 
1890,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  capable  experienced  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  small  daily  news- 
Thomas  G.  Summers,  Daily 
e'eord,  Roswell. 


paper. 

Reeord 


WANTED  —  DISPLAY,  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  SALESMAN  for  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  in  Midwest  city  of  over  100,000 
population.  Write.  Box  1881,  Editor 
A  Publisher,  giving  full  details. 


Holp  Wootad 
Crodatioa 


BURLINGAME  (California)  Advanced 
Circulation,  5,000  daily,  15  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  wants  experienced 
circulation  manager.  Most  be  good  on 
carrier  promotions  and  no  offlee  oper¬ 
ation.  Single  preferred  as  no  honsss 
available.  Write  George  McQueen, 
publisher,  give  all  details  including 
salary,  photo  if  possible. 


Holp  Waatad 
Crcnlatioa  (G>nt'd) 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  on  a  small 
New  York  State  paper.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  general  advertising  ex¬ 
perience.  Write  Box  1874,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


ADVERTISING  SAIESMAN  and  copy 
writer,  prefer  man  from  small  town 
with  dedre  for  advancement  in  mid¬ 
west,  small  daily.  Give  details 

in  first  letter.  Write  Box  1870,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISINO  SALESMAN,  Large 
Ohio  newspaper.  Give  age,  experience, 
draft  status,  salary  required.  Box 
1375,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISINO  SOtlOI- 
TOR — New  England  evening  over  76.- 
000  circulation.  Prefer  man  with 
Northern  New  England  experience. 
Write  giving  details,  all  letters  treated 
in  strict  confidence.  Box  1806,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 


DISPLAY  SAiaSMAN,  New  York 
State  unopposed  daily,  beantiful  city 
with  unusual  advantages,  over  50,000 
population.  Modem  plant,  good  hous¬ 
ing,  great  opportunity  for  good  man 
from  smaller  daily  or  weekly.  Worth¬ 
while  salary.  Tell  all  in  first  Utter. 


references,  snapshot  and  phone  num¬ 
ber.  Box  1887,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


nCBlEDIATE  OPENING  fer  dimisy 
advertising  salesman  or  woman.  Good 
opportunity.  Steady  employment  in 
city  that  has  exceptional  post-war  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Writs  or  wire  L.  W.  Hess, 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  News-Journal. 


POSITION  with  future  for  display 
salesman  with  real  abill^  and  good 
newspaper  background.  State  salary, 
experience,  age.  Advertising  Director, 
Standard- Times,  New  Bedford,  Maas. 


AGGRESSIVE,  youg  cirenUtst  a 
take  charge  of  home  delivery  dsp«i 
ment  on  medium  sited  six  day  n. 
opposed  newspaper  located  in  ess  si 
the  finest  spots  in  the  middle  wist 
This  position  is  permssnent  with  n. 
cellent  possibilities  in  i>ost  war  expia 
sion  program.  The  man  ws  wut  h 
now  employed,  probably  as  An.ii^ 
H.  D.  itanager  or  District  SnpsrviMs 
This  opportunity  will  enable  kl«  a 
use  his  ability  to  assume  full  ehani 
of  the  department.  Write  fully  tlsu 
your  qualifications  and  ambitions  la 
enclose  photo.  Box  1828,  Editsi  1 
Publisher. 

OIRCrULATION  BCANAGER  wju 

for  8,000  ABO,  five  day  daily,  g. 
want  a  man  whose  work  in  prssu 
connection  has  not  been  recogikti. 
Here  is  a  real  opportunity  for  m  is 
sistant  to  make  good  on  his  ssi. 
$50  weekly  to  start.  Generous  bssn 
on  increase.  Write  qualifications  a 
Box  1870,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  —  Good  street  cireila&n 
manager  for  daily  and  Sunday  nsss 
paper.  Salary  and  expenses.  Ckssa 
for  advancemsnt.  Box  1805,  Edltn 
A  Publisher. 

Holp  WaotaR 
Mockaiscal 

OOMBIKATION  PRESSMAN  •  8m 
BOTYFER  to  take  charge  of  msdosa 
plant  including  3-Unit  Rotary  Fims 
Permanent  position.  Stats  qualtlie 
tiona  and  union  affiliations.  Box  INT, 
Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 

STBBBOTTn  FOREMAN.  Hui 
per  week.  Oallfomia  *rnbnlar  Am 
Permanent,  Post-War.  Dslightfi)  il- 
mate.  Stristly  union.  Partly  stihl 
work.  Box  lata.  Editor  A  PuhlMa 

WANTED:  Oombinstion  stsrsetM 
pressman.  Hoe  press.  Pony  Antepna, 
Not  a  duration  Job.  Good  pay,  mH 
plant,  pleasant  working  condiwai. 
Write  Tlie  Dothan  Eagle,  Dotkaa,  Ah 
bama,  at  once. 

WANTED — Duplex  pressman  ts  ly 
erate  30-paga  tubular  for  momlac  ye 
per,  light  Job.  Need  man  now  bet  ni 
wait.  Seale  $1.08.  Write  Hr.  Bte, 
Oapital  News.  Jefferson  City,  He. 

WANTED:  Photo-engraver  sad  yke 
tographer  for  night  Job  in  vti 
equipped  newspaper  plant.  Wire  Y.  J. 
Forrester,  Ledger-Enquirer  Pspsu 
Columbus,  Gsor^a. 

Holp  Waatad 

Edharial 

ALL-AROUND  REPORTER  to  ate 
age  our  Manistiqne  news  bmus 
Good  raportunity.  Escanaba  Mb 
Press,  Escanaba,  Mich. 

BURLINOAMB  (California)  AdvsMi 
circnlation,  5,000  daily  — 15  ado 
from  San  Francisco,  wants  experisasti 
city  beat  reporter,  man  or  weoM. 
single  preferred  as  no  houses  svsii 
able.  Write  George  HcQuade,  yeh 
lisher,  give  all  details  inelndinf  ni 
ary,  photo  if  possible. 

OBIBTRAL  miohigan  daily  wmO 
to  em^oy  telegraph  and  makeup  sA 
tor.  Permanent  to  qualified  pow 
Associated  Press  News  servies.  For 
tion  open  in  two  weeks.  Please  rol 
by  letter,  giving  full  particulars  sti 
salary  desired.  Argns-Press,  OwsM 
Mich. 

OOMBINATION  sports  and  gsa^ 
reporter,  for  small  city  aftsraea 
daily.  $82.50  per  week  to  start,  vM 
advancement  to  fully  qualified  peism 
Write  Box  1402,  Editor  A  Publista 

EDITOR  FOR  WOMAN*  S  DEFT.~1 
Eastern  farm  publication.  PeroaiM 
position  for  right  person.  Give  baw 
ground,  experience,  references;  sM 
photo.  Box  1861,  Editor  A  PublisMu 

news  staff  of  four,  personality  to 
tact  the  public  and  ability  to 
local  editorials.  Permanent  posMa 
with  evening  and  Sunday  paper  ■ 
southern  city  of  25,000.  Salary  sbM 
average  for  area.  Give  complete  U 
formation  in  first  letter  and  ene» 
photo  if  possible.  Box  1870,  BdiMS 
A  Publisher. 
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Help  Wonted 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 


0OPTR£AD£R  experienced  alao  ez* 
perieneed  general  reporter  and  re- 
irrite.  Box  1845,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 
2D1T0R1A1«  W icITEBt  for  independ- 
nt  Republican  erening  newapaper. 
Sound  and  progreoaire  ideas  in  com- 
manitf  of  50,000,  Submit  aamplea  of 
«ork,  refereneea,  photo,  if  poaaible 
ud  full  peraonal  information.  Perma- 
neat  poaition.  Can  dela^  starting  for 
rifkt  man.  Box  1886,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

li»ker. _ 

dikHOHTAZi  W  U  ere  is  a 

pomanent  opportunity  on  a  anbatan- 
tU  and  growing  Eastern  daily  for  a 
liat-rate  writer  who  can  alao  write 
eeeaaional  policy  and  cirio  campaign 
itory  and  represent  paper  in  ciTie 
letirity;  write  fully,  including  salary 
rsqaired.  Box  1880,  Editor  A  Pub* 
liihsr. 

IXFBRIENOED  BEPOBTEB.  Perma- 
lilt.  Prefer  young  college  woman  or 
ksnorably  discharged  young  veteran. 
Ortgon  evening  daily.  Box  1888,  Edi- 

Isr  A  Publisher. _ 

fliOBIDA  DAILT  wants  competent 
reporter,  must  be  single  since  ade- 
(|tste  housing  cannot  be  found  for 
roapla  or  family.  Describe  experience, 
references,  salary  requirements.  Send 
pkoto  if  possible.  Box  No.  1848,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher.  _ 

ITiTiTWOlS  DAILY  (80,000  circulation 
dsu)  wants  a  reporter  with  some  ex- 
ptrieace  who  is  ambitious  to  learn 
vhat  ha  can  from  a  newspaper  which 
kas  trained  many  successful  newspa- 
psnnen.  We  want  someone  on  the  way 
op;  will  welcome  applications  from 
employes  of  weeklies  or  small  dailies. 
Bex  1308.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

UPOBTER — we  offer  fair  beginning 
islsry  and  permanent  opportunity  on 
Eastern  daily  to  experienced  man  who 
bslieves  reporting  is  a  profession  and 
kas  faith  in  his  own  ability;  writ* 
fiUy.  Box  1878,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
IIPOBTEB,  general,  some  sports, 
ud  desk  exp.  pref.  on  p.m.  daily  So. 
Calif,  city  15,000;  single  man  desired. 
Plesunt  conditions.  Qive  exp.  send 
nspshot,  personal  description.  Box 
1884,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

UPORTEB  —  Singly  competent  to 
kudle  city  hall  beat;  must  have  good 
news  tense;  city,  40,000.  State  all  in 
dnt  latter,  photo.  Write  Box  1883, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

1BP0BTEB8  WANTED,  men  or  wom¬ 
en  with  soma  experience,  for  growing 
Soathsrn  daily,  Ohiefly  interested  in 
ysang  people  who  desire  more  train¬ 
ing  before  they  try  the  ‘‘big  time." 
Box  No.  1250.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
nOBOTOHLY  COMPETENT  all 
ratnd  reporters,  preferably  male  and 
tingle,  or  married  without  children, 
for  progressive  afternoon  daily  crowd¬ 
ed  louthen  war  center.  Salary  open ; 
vast  top-flight  people  and  plan  to  se- 
IM  carefnlly  for  permanence.  Address 
Brnn  Collier,  Editor  the  Ledger, 
Colimbns.  Georgia. _ _ 

Editor  for  scientiile  maga- 
liae.  Must  be  thoroughly  qualified  in 
popular  scientific  fields,  have  thor- 
nagk  technical  knowledge,  and  under¬ 
stand  photographic  presentation.  Bril- 
liut  opportunity  with  well  established 
nsnonal  publishing  firm.  Box  1887, 

Mitor  A  Publisher. _ 

WiBTED  IMMEDIATELY  expert- 
Sneed  combination  reporter,  sports 
vriter,  ability  to  operate  speed 
P^hic  desirable  but  net  necessary. 

opportunity  for  advancement 
^s  collect  at  once  managing  editor 
Jfwiston  Homing  Tribune,  Lewiston, 
Idaho. _ 

"Sited— BEPOBTEB-EDITOB  for 
jwnty  seat  weekly.  ‘Two  papers. 
oood  Held.  Chronicle,  Hampton,  Iowa. 

NANTED:  Sports  Editor  for  morning 
n^nent,  circulation  around  20,000, 
™day  Exponent-Telegram  44,000, 
Clarksburg  population  30,000.  Out  of 
rsr  industry  area.  Give  age,  height, 
jssight,  three  references  and  snapshot 
n  first  letter.  George  H.  Clark,  Edi- 

jor,  Clarksburg.  W.  Va. _ 

WANTED — Young  woman  reporter — 
feature  writer.  University  Grad.  Well- 
kno^  w-eekly.  $40.  Journal,  5100  8. 
aahland,  Chicago. 


H«lp  Waated 

_ EJitorUl  (Coni’ J) _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  for  Idaho’s  livest  daily  best  s<e- 
tion  intermountain  west.  Finest  facili¬ 
ties,  good  pay  to  start,  permanent  po¬ 
sition.  Write  or  wire  managing  editor 
J.  J.  Mullen,  Times  News,  'Twin  Falls, 

Idaho. _ 

WE  WANT  AN  ALL-AROUND  news¬ 
paperman,  experienced  in  reporting 
and  copyreading,  makeup  and  hard 
work,  to  step  into  job  paying  only  $85 
weekly  at  start  but  with  excellent  fu¬ 
ture.  Better  salary  when  yon  have 
proven  your  value.  Young  married 
man  preferred.  Don’t  apply  nnleaa  yon 
KNOW  copyreading  thoroughly.  Ad- 
dresa  The  Editor,  ‘I%e  Herald,  Browns- 
ville,  Texas. 

YOUNG  MAN  who  has  had  exnerience 
handling  wire  service  and  makeup  to 
be  editor  of  small-city  daily  in  Penna. 
$50  a  week  to  start.  Write  details 
and  references.  Box  1806,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


IHrory  A9>Acy  StwIca 

ARTICLES,  FICTION,  BOOKS  Mar¬ 
keted.  Read  Free.  Berths  Klansner. 
Literary  Agency,  507  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
17. 


SitvatioRs  Waatod 
_ Adaiiietrafhf _ 

EDITORIAL  ADMINIS’rRATOB  under 
40  and  a  family  man.  14  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  every  phase  of  work;  now 
writing  editorials.  Record  of  civic 
leadership;  good  public  speaker.  Feel 
obligated  to  remain  at  present  position 
until  after  election,  but  could  be 
available  by  Nov.  15.  If  yon  offer  op¬ 
portunity  and  responsibility  to  match 
ambition  and  ability  write  Box  1264, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

PUBLISHEB  OB  GENERAL  MAN¬ 
AGER.  With  an  outstanding  record  of 
profitable  operation  as  well  as  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  public  service  in  medium  sised 
towns  whose  experience  has  been  on 
combination  operations,  wants  to  make 
a  connection  where  he  can  have  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  an  ownership 
interest  in  the  property.  Will  wel¬ 
come  an  opportunity  to  submit  creden¬ 
tials  and  qualifications.  Box  1837, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sltaoflou  Wasted 

(3rciUtiM 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  Wants 
permanent  connection  by  November 
1st,  age  80,  married.  Will  accept  city 
or  country  department  if  salary  ade¬ 
quate.  Prefer  personal  interview. 

Box  1208,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EZFBBIENOED  CIROULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER,  especially  successful  with  boys 
in  city  and  suburban  home  delivery. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  office  rou¬ 
tine.  Employed  wishes  change.  Age 
37.  Excellent  references.  Box  1387, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

SOUND  CUROULATldN  RUSOUTIVR. 
Snccesafnl  background  proof  of  abil¬ 
ity.  Couples  prodnetivo  promotion  with 
organisation,  energy,  satbusiasm  and 
exporianeo.  Available  reasonable  no¬ 
tice.  Beat  references.  Box  1381,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnbiisber. 


Sltoatlaas  Wootod 

_ Adrertisiat _ 

ADVERTISING,  Promotion  Manager 
availabie.  Life-long  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Ex-service  man,  ms  85.  Excel¬ 
lent  record.  Box  1357,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— 86,  good 
layout,  promotion.  19  years  exp.,  me¬ 
chanical  and  adv.  Oonscientiona.  Write 

Box  1865.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

ADV.  MANAGER  83,  copy,  layout, 
sales,  11  yrs.  Former  daily  ad.  mgr., 
now  top  man  on  chain  paper.  Write 

Box  1354,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MAN  several  yrs.  experience  advertis¬ 
ing  offices  desires  position  agency  or 
pnblisher.  Box  1842,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SEASONED  DISPLAY  MANAGER— 
Saiesman  for  Great  Lakes  area  news¬ 
paper.  Substantial  references.  Box 
1403,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sltaofieas  Waatod 
Adrartisiat  (Coal'd) 
ADVEBTSING  SALESMAN,  long  and 
varied  experience,  layonta  and  copy- 
writing,  all  types  of  accounts,  seeks 
permanent  position.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Draft  exempt.  Address  Box 
1243.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER  on  18,000  daily,  ago 
forty-seven,  wants  position  as  solici¬ 
tor  large  daily  Arkanaas,  Loniaiana  or 
Texas  only.  Address  Box  1860,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


SitaofloRs  WoBtod 

_ Cartaaoiat _ 

Like  your  Jeweled  watch  editorial  car¬ 
toons  point  the  time  and  way.  Single, 
38,  go  anywhere.  Write  Box  1378, 
Editor  A  iSiblisher. 


$itaa«iaas  Wootod 

E£tarial 


ALL-AROUND  newsman-photographer 
with  long  experience  in  copy  reading 
wants  Job  on  larger  newspaper  where 
talents  could  be  confined  to  copy  read¬ 
ing  except  in  emergency.  Box  1817, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSPAPER  WO¬ 
MAN — reporter,  feature  writer,  ^o- 
tographer.  Available  immediately.  Box 

1848,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OOPYEEADER — experienced,  88,  ex¬ 
cellent  references,  available  at  ones. 
Box  1847,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
Gaily  editor- —  Now  employed. 
Willing  to  change  for  $66  per  week. 
Industrious,  capable,  congenial.  Box 

1856,  Editor  A  ^bltsher. _ _ 

EDlTihiG,  REPORTING  wanted  by 
versatile  young  woman.  Exp.  in  these 
fields.  Osn  work  in  any  community, 
B.A.  and  M.A.  Specialised  in  English 
and  social  work.  Box  1400,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  AVAILAELE. 
Has  record  of  satisfactory  work  on  a 
large,  leading  daily  which  is  well 
known  for  high  standards.  Box  1108, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  in  editorial  research, 
morgue,  library.  College  graduate,  83, 
married,  hon.  discharge.  Box  1850, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  proofreader. 
Newspaper  or  Magasine — Prefer  Mid¬ 
west  or  West.  Box  1257,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

former  editor,  executive,  organ¬ 
ising  qualifications.  Experienced  in 
newspaperwork,  advertising,  photog¬ 
raphy,  production,  house  organ,  pub¬ 
licity.  Seeks  connection  with  indus¬ 
trial  or  private  enterprise  with  view 
for  future.  Box  1844,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 

L.  A.  NEWSPAPERMAN,  wide  writing 
exper.,  seeks  brosder  opportunity,  pre¬ 
fer  trade  mag.  field.  Married,  adapt¬ 
able,  88.  Box  1834,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

NXWBWRITBR  —  Army  discharge 

wanta  permanent  position  on  small 
city  daily.  Box  1831,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEW  YORK  OOBBSaPONDENT— Ez- 
clnsive  news,  feature  coverage.  Stage, 
screen,  book,  radio  reviews.  Experi¬ 
enced  writer,  veteran,  85.  Box  1372, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

PBAOnOAL  NEWSPAPERMAN- Re¬ 
porting,  editorial  writing,  advertising 
copy,  publishing;  successful  record  in 
plan  building,  personnel  organisation, 
newspaper  growth.  Salary  demands 
moderate.  Will  go  anywhere.  Can 
make  investment.  Box  1200,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  —  Rewriter,  experienced 
newspaperman;  was  also  assist,  city 
editor.  Draft  deferred.  Wants  Job 
within  60  miles  of  New  York  OiW- 
Barry  Teplits.  457  Miller  Ave.,  Brook- 

lyn,  N,  Y, _ 

REPORTER,  Sports  Writer,  Photog¬ 
rapher — News  Syndicate  experience. 
Desires  combination  job.  Permanent. 
Age  30.  Married.  Box  1871,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ 

SCIENCE-AVIA’nON,  REPORTER- 
FEATURE  WRITER.  ‘Tbreo  years  No. 
1  aviation  area.  Married.  College 
grad.  Best  references.  Now  employed. 
Box  1300,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SHaofioB*  Waa4a4 

_ EJlortal  (Coafa) _ 

SEOT.-PROOFBEADEB — knowledge  of 
French,  desires  poaition  in  Metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  Box  1356,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  —  YOUNG.  Ten 
years’  experience  New  York  State 
daily.  Now  with  nows  service.  D^ 
sires  return  newspaper.  Bex  1282, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TBIRORAPH  EDITOR — desk  man,  10 
years  with  present  paper,  weary  of 
night  work,  seeks  permanent  day  job, 
south  or  southwest.  Wide  experience, 
capable,  college,  married,  87,  4-F. 

Box  1344,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

VETERAN  BnWSPAPRBMAl^  wants 
permanent  editorial  writing  or  desk 
job.  College  graduate,  sober,  reliable. 
Now  employed.  Know  Florida  thor¬ 
oughly;  other  background.  Box  1213, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WASHINOTON  CORRESPONDENT 

Newspaperman  with  extensive  Wash¬ 
ington  background  plus  experience  on 
papers  of  all  types,  who  plans  to  open 
own  bureau  shortly,  can  take  on  one 
or  two  non-confiicting  papers.  Well- 
grounded  in  politics,  business,  eco¬ 
nomies,  commodities,  etc.  Accredited 
to  all  official  news  sources.  Widely 
traveled.  While  the  service  will  be  as 
extensive  as  your  paper  desires,  its 
cost  will  be  purely  nominal.  For 
further  details,  write  or  wire  Box 

1886,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WRITER  2¥1  syndicate,  publicity, 
public  relations,  photo  backnronnd. 
Desires  position  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  Bex 
1856,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WRITER-EDITOR  —  RADIO,  PRESS, 
PUBLIOITT.  10  yrs.  exp.  Chicago, 
N.Y.O.,  Hollywood  and  Paris,  Franco. 
Chicago  preferred.  Mathilda  Ernes¬ 
tine,  1405  E.  67th  Place,  Chicago — 
Phone  Fairfax  7867. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  eollsge  education, 
with  newspaper  experience  on  a  daily, 
desires  reporting.  Box  1238,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  desires  writing  posi¬ 
tion — B.S.  Univ.  of  Wls.  ‘44 — Jour¬ 
nalism  and  home  economics  trainings 
photographic  experience.  Box  1810, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher.  _ _ 

YOUNG  BIAN  experienced  copyreader 
—  Boston  U  journalism  graduate  — 
seeks  position  on  paper  or  magasine 
in  Vermont.  Box  1863,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  ' 


SHaafioaa  WooM 

_ Mechaaifal _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPT.  or  Mech- 
anical  Supt. ;  experienced  all  phases; 
10  to  20  machines;  earned  $75  to 
$125;  last  job  7  years.  Box  1365, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

OOMPOSINO  ROOM  SUPT.  wishes 
change.  ‘Thorough  knowledge  of  all 
departments.  Production  achievameata 
unexcelled.  Fast  operator  and  make¬ 
up.  Available  immediately.  Bex  1877, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher.  _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ROOM  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT  or  Mechanicsl  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Newspaper  executive  of  wide 
experience.  Background  of  practical 
and  business  ability.  Box  053,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


SHaotiMs  WootoS 

_ Photograpker _ 

TtTPTinrENOED  ENGRAVER  SR 
PHOTOGRAPHER  needs  job  in  Miehl- 

San,  Indiana,  Ohio  or  Middle  West, 
[o  army  town.  Wire  Cliff  Huddleston, 

Flippin,  Arkansas.  _ 

6  YRS.  EXP.  NEWS  A  PUBLIOITY. 
Aft.  daily— draft  deferred.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Box  1800,  Editor  A  Pud* 
lisher. 


SHaofioas  Wootod 
_ Premetiea _ 

ADVERTISINO,  PROMOTION,  COPY, 
IDEA  BIAN:  18  years  resnltful  back¬ 
ground  in  newspaper,  radio,  novelty 
jewelry  fields.  Knowledge  display, 
national,  classified  promotion.  Ideas 
for  post  war  and  immediate  use.  Sal¬ 
ary,  $5,000  TF.  Box  1184,  Editer  A 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

AFTER  the  extended  criticism  in 

the  House  of  Conunons  charg¬ 
ing  American  newspapers  with 
underplaying  the  British  mili¬ 
tary  activity  in  Europe,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  superb  defense  of 
the  U.  S.  press  by  Alex  Faulkner, 
New  York  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  ( E.  &  P., 
Oct.  7,  page  13),  we  have  been 
anxious  to  see  how  the  London 
newspapers  treat  the  milita^ 
exploits  of  our  own  troops  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere. 

The  airmail  editions  of  the 
London  Times,  Daily  Express 
and  Daily  Telegraph  provided  us 
with  the  first  such  opportunity 
since  the  war  began.  Up  to 
now  it  has  been  impossible  to  ob¬ 
tain  issues  of  these  three  London 
papers  for  the  same  dates  over 
any  lengthy  period. 

Analyzing  these  newspapers 
for  the  week  of  Oct  2  through 
Oct.  7  we  find  that  our  contem¬ 
poraries  in  England  are  doing 
fairly  well  by  the  American 
troops  in  Europe.  American 
newspapermen  would  not  have 
played  the  stories  of  that  week 
in  the  same  manner,  nor  would 
they  have  written  the  same 
headlines.  But  aside  from  the 
fact  that  the  newspapers  are  pro¬ 
duced  for  a  British  audience,  in¬ 
terested  primarily  in  British 
troop  activities,  the  London 
Journalists  have  given  due  credit 
to  American  effort  in  Europe 
with  a  few  exceptions. 

Anyone  wishing  to  make  out 
a  case  against  the  London  papers 
could  do  so,  as  shown  by  the  few 
examples  we  will  cite.  A  fair 
appraisal  would  be  Uiat  there  is 
occasionaly  room  for  improve¬ 
ment,  but  on  the  whole  the 
American  effort  In  Europe  is  be¬ 
ing  recognized.  American  ac¬ 
tivities  in  other  war  theaters, 
particularly  the  South  Pacific, 
is  not  so  well  publicized  in  the 
London  press. 

Here  is  an  Indication  of  what 
we  mean  by  “room  for  improve¬ 
ment.”  The  Telegraph  Oct.  4 
carried  a  headline:  “Allies  Drive 
Gap  in  Siegfried  Line;  First 
Army  30  miles  from  the  Rhine; 
British  Tanks  Push  Six  Miles 
East;  Canadians  Mop  Up  Areas 
in  Antwerp.” 

At  first  glance  to  those  not  so 
well  informed  it  looks  as  if  this 
were  an  all-British  show  with 
“First  Armv”  referring  to  the 
“Canadian  First  Army.”  But  the 
Americans  were  given  due  credit 
in  the  lead  of  the  story  which 
read :  “American  infantry 
breached  the  Siegfried  Line, 
etc.“ 

The  Express  credited  the 
Americans  with  this  feat  in  the 
story  but  the  headline  made  no 
mention  of  the  American  First 
Army.  The  Times  left  no  doubt 
in  its  top  head :  “Americans  Ad¬ 
vance  Four  Miles.” 

Another  exception  that  we 
might  take  to  the  Telegraph’s 
head  writers  is  in  the  issue  of 
Oct  5  wi»h  the  top  line  reading: 
“Allied  Tanks  Fan  Out  in  Sieg¬ 
fried  Gap.”  Underlines  refer  to 


"New  British  Battle,  etc.”  and 
"Canadians  Cut  Road,  etc.”  It 
develops  in  the  story  that  it  was 
"American  armour”  that  was  re¬ 
ferred  to.  Perhaps  “American” 
was  too  long  for  the  Telegraph’s 
copy  readers.  The  Express 
played  it  in  a  one-column  head: 
"Tanks  Join  Siegfried  Push.” 
The  Times  top-lined  it  with: 
“First  Army  Strengthen  Their 
Wedge”  (ratheh  bad  granunah, 
old  boy)  but  acknowledges  the 
Americans  in  the  lead  of  the 
story. 

Again  on  Oct.  6  the  Telegraph 
and  Express  headlined  a  “Tank 
Battle”  which  turned  out  to  be 
between  American  and  German 
tanks.  The  Telegraph,  with  its 
long  headlines,  referred  to  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Canadian  activities  by 
name,  but  no  mention  of  the 
Americans  in  the  headlines  of 
either  paper.  The  Times  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  ignored  the  story. 
•  •  • 

A  FURTHER  point  for  improve¬ 
ment,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the 
coverage  of  Allied  bombing  of 
Europe.  We  won’t  cite  chapter 
and  verse,  but  frequently  the 
London  papers  report  raids  by 
the  R.A.F.  and  in  the  same  story 
tell  of  raids  by  “Flying  For¬ 
tresses”  and  “Liberators”  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  U.  S.  com¬ 
mand.  One  case  will  illustrate 
the  point. 

On  Oct.  7  all  three  papers  car¬ 
ried  stories  about  intensive 
bombing  of  Germany  during  the 
last  24  hours.  On  page  one  of 
the  Telegraph  appears  a  brief 
one-column  story  about  “Berlin 
Bombed  for  Third  Time  in  24 
Hours”  which  reports  on  large 
flights  of  Halifaxes  and  Lan¬ 
casters — no  mention  of  Amer¬ 
icans.  On  page  3  of  the  same 
edition  is  an  earlier  story  with 
a  two-column  head  (no  mention 
of  U.  S.  or  British  air  forces)  in 
which  is  reported:  “Berlin  was 
heavily  bombed  in  daylight  yes¬ 
terday,  less  than  12  hours  after 
having  been  raided  by  the 
R.A.F.  last  night.  It  was  one  of 
the  targets  of  the  largest  force 
of  American  heavy  bombers  and 
flghters  ever  to  fly  over  Germany 
on  one  series  of  missions.”  The 
lead  to  the  story  is  obvious  for 
page  one,  we  think. 

’The  Express  in  a  one-column 
story  gets  around  to  the  record 
flight  of  American  planes  in  the 
fifth  paragraph  of  its  story.  The 
Times,  in  its  lead  paragraph 
gave  equal  credit  to  the  U.  S 
8th  Air  Force  and  the  R.A.F 
Bomber  Command  with  no  men¬ 
tion  of  any  record  attack. 

As  for  coverage  of  the  Italian 
campaign,  brief  stories  appeal 
regularly  in  all  three  papers 
with  mention  of  the  8th  and  5th 
Armies  appearing  in  almost  all 
accounts.  However,  invariably 
British  8th  Army  activities  lead 
off  the  stories  with  the  American 
5th  Army  taking  second  place. 

•  *  ^ 

THE  WAR  in  the  South  Pacific 

seems  to  us  to  be  inadequately 
covered  by  the  important  Jour¬ 


nals,  read  by  a  people  profess¬ 
ing  determination  to  assist  in 
the  liquidation  of  Japan  after 
the  downfall  of  Germany.  Stories 
from  the  CBI  theater  are  quite 
plentiful.  Accounts  of  naval  and 
air  activity  from  Australian  or 
island  bases  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific  is  sadly  lacking — and  when 
they  do  appear  very  little  effort 
is  made  to  point  out  that  this  is 
practically  wholly  an  American 
operation. 

In  the  editions  studied  there 
are  eight  brief  stories  concern¬ 
ing  the  South  Pacific.  Only  three 
of  these  stories  mentioned 
“U.  S.”  or  “American” — a  fourth 
story  was  from  Washington,  an 
account  of  a  "Navy  Department 
announcement.” 

On  Oct.  2  the  Times  carried 
two  stories,  one  from  Australia 
and  one  from  New  York.  The 
latter  dispatch  quoted  the  Jap¬ 
anese  headquarters  admission 
on  the  loss  of  Guam — but  no 
mention  of  the  American  forces 
responsible  for  its  capture.  The 
Australian  story  covered  air  at¬ 
tacks  on  Japanese  islands  on  a 
6,000-mile  arc,  but  only  once,  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  250  words,  is 
there  mention  of  “U,  S.  Cata- 
linas.”  Elsewhere  reference  is 
to  “Allied”  planes  with  one  men¬ 
tion  of  "Liberators,”  and  there  is 
included  a  phrase:  "When  our 
bombers  can  operate  from  Palau, 
etc.” 

Five  of  these  stories  appeared 
in  the  Times  with  the  remaining 
three  in  the  Telegraph.  The  Ex¬ 
press  did  not  mention  this  phase 
in  the  South  Pacific  during  the 
week. 

We  respectfully  call  this  to  the 
attention  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore 
who  last  raised  the  question  in 
the  House  of  Commons  of  U.  S. 
newspaper  coverage  of  British 
achievements  in  the  war. 

The  week  selected  for  this 
analysis  was  a  fairly  routine  one 
for  war  news  but  it  gives  an  in¬ 
dication  of  the  fairly  good  Job 
being  done  on  behalf  by  the 
London  papers  on  the  European 
aspect,  and  the  poor  Job  it  is 
doing  for  us  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific. 

•  •  • 

WHILE  browsing  through  a 

large  file  of  recent  English 
newspapers  we  came  across  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  London 
Times,  Oct.  3,  that  might  make 
interesting  copy  for  some  of  our 
newspaper  readers.  At  least,  it 
will  point  up  an  unfortunate 
technique  followed  occasionally 
by  reporters  in  their  efforts  to 
get  the  story  with  a  “public  be 
damned”  attitude. 


’  Daphne  Du  Maurier  Brows¬ 
ing,  famous  English  authorta 
wrote: 

“Sir, — Is  there  no  centre  of  in¬ 
formation  in  London  where  thi 
Press  can  obtain  official  newit 
The  present  habit  of  ringing  up 
private  individuals  in  their  owi 
homes  seems  to  be  iniquitous. 

“On  Friday  morning  I  wu 
wakened  from  sleep  by  a  youo| 
woman  representing  some  see 
tion  of  the  Press,  who  asked  os 
if  I  had  heard  the  story  broed 
cast  on  the  German  Forces  Radk 
that  my  husband  had  been  cap¬ 
tured,  and  had  I  received  the  of¬ 
ficial  news  if  this  was  correct 
The  shock  was  considerable.  1 
bad  not  listened  to  the  Genaea 
radio,  and  I  had  no  news  of  ng 
husband.  Throughout  the  dty 
the  telephone  never  ceased  rin|- 
ing.  The  inquirers  were  all  rr 
porters  asking  the  same  quer 
tion.  In  the  evening  I  was  pot 
out  of  my  misery  by  a  friead 
from  the  airborne  forces,  who 
telephoned  me  to  say  that  the 
story  was  quite  untrue,  and  thit 
my  husband  was  safe  and  well 

“Meanwhile  the  rumor  had 
been  printed  in  the  daily  ud 
evening  papers,  causing  distna 
not  only  to  his  many  friends,  hot 
to  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
his  immediate  staff,  who  wooU 
naturally  be  involved  in  the 
same  incident,  had  there  been 
one.  It  seems  to  me  that  greater 
care  should  be  taken  before  cir 
culating  rumors  that  come  frmn 
such  an  obvious  source  of  lies  u 
the  German  radio— who  were  ob¬ 
viously  fishing  for  informatioe 
as  to  my  husband’s  whereabooti 
— and  that  considerably  more 
tact  and  delicacy  should  be  used 
when  approaching  the  wife  of 
the  person  concerned,  if  any  ap¬ 
proach  is  necessary  at  all.  If 
the  rumor  had  never  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  spread,  many  people, 
including  myself,  would  hare 
been  spared  several  hours  of  un¬ 
necessary  anguish.” 

We  doubt  if  such  an  incident 
might  occur  here  under  our  cen¬ 
sorship  code  and  with  newspr 
pers  refraining  from  mentionini 
casualties  until  next  of  kin  are 
notified,  but  the  letter  has  ib 
application  to  stories  other  than 
those  concerning  the  war. 

■ 

AP  Expands  in  Idaho 

The  Associated  Press  has  an¬ 
nounced  expansion  of  its  Idabo 
facilities  with  establishment  of 
a  direct  wire  connection  from 
Boise  and  Southern  Idaho  to  ib 
Spokane,  Wash.,  bureau  and 
North  Idaho  points. 


^  So  many  presumably  well-posted  newspaper 
V  readers  think  they  can  answer  even  difficult 
^  questions.  But  the  best  of  them  reach  a 
dj  noodle-scratching  time  when  some  importsnt 
n  query  leaves  them  stumped.  Naturally,  they 
j  turn  to  their  locally-run  Haskin  Information 
/  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  Safe  answers. 


The  Wichita  Falls  Record-News  (31,920  ME 
&  SJ  has  renewed  for  this  service. 
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The  lamp  has  a  100-watt  bulb  in  it  and  the  lump 
of  coal  weighs  one  pound. 

Pulverized  and  blown  into  the  big  boiler  of  a 
modern  power-plant,  a  pound  of  coal*  provides 
enough  steam  to  generate  one  kilowatt-hour  of 
electricity. 

That  much  electricity,  in  turn,  will  light  the 
lamp  for  ten  hours  —  long  enough  to  read  this  maga¬ 
zine  and  a  couple  of  novels.  Or  it  will  run  a  small 
radio  for  25  hours,  a  food  mixer  for  13  hours,  a 
washer  for  almost  7. 

“So  what?”  you  say.  The  point  is  this.  25  years 
ago,  it  took  about  three  times  as  much  coal  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  kilowatt-hour  of  electricity  as  it  does  today! 

The  all-around  efficiency  which  gets  several 
times  as  much  white  light  from  black  coal  has 
benefited  YOU  in  many  ways. 

*BBme  plantu  pte  lest  1  pound!  gome  more,  heroete  of  differeneeg  4n  root 
and  Kiuipment.  Tke  nation-wida  averago  ft  1.9  pounds  per  kiloscatt^kour, 

e 

Wnted  In  O.  S.  A. 


It  has  made  your  electric  service  better  and 
cheaper  year  by  year.  It  has  met  tremendous  war¬ 
time  demands  for  electric  power,  without  delay, 
shortages  or  rationing.  It  has  held  the  price  of 
electricity  at  an  all-time  low,  while  other  costs 
went  up. 

These  results  come  from  the  sound  business 
management  of  the  nation’s  light  and  power  com¬ 
panies  —  and  from  the  hard  work  of  men  and 
women  who  know  their  business.  The  same  com¬ 
panies  are  preparing  for  even  greater  accomplish¬ 
ments  tomorrow. 

•  Hear  NELSON  EDDY  evtry  Wednesday  in  "The  Electric  Hour"— 
with  Robert  Armbruster's  Orchestra.  10:30  PM,  EWT,  CBS  network. 
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THE  AMERICAS 


The  future  of  El  Paso  and  the  vast  Southwestern  empire 
it  serves  is  assured  with  the  growth  of  air  transportation 
through  its  portals  to  all  points  North,  South,  East  and 
West. 

Quick,  convenient  air  service  from  one  of  the  busiest 
and  finest  airports  in  the  country  (34  flight  schedules 
daily)  secures  for  this  Southwestern  empire  a  definite  place 
in  the  air  travel  of  tomorrow. 

The  El  Paso  Herald-Post  and  El  Paso  Times  offer  the 
only  complete  coverage  of  this  expanding  market  at  one 
low  cost. 
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